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HOOK II.— OF THE HINDUS 


CIIVP. VIII. 

The Arts. 

w E come now to the ai 1 *=^ noce«an 01 ornamental, book ii 
K nown to the Hindu*. A* the plcasints, to which C ' ,,A1 ‘ 0 
the arts me Mib*cnicnl. foim one of tlie grounds of 
pi ereiencc between the nide and mlli/ed condition 
of man, the impi moment of (lie mts m:i) lie taken 
as one of the mi rest indications of the piogiess of 
society 

Of the Hindus it may. first of nil, be obscived, 
that they little courted the pleasures domed from 
the aits whatever *kill they had attained in them 
The houses, e\cn of the great, ivcie mean, and 
almost destitute of furniture, 1 then food w r as simple 
and common ; and their dress had no distinction 


* “ The buildings me nil base of mud, one story high, except in Surat, 
where there are some of stone The Lmperor’s own houses nrc of stone, 
handsome and uniform The great men build not, foi w mt of inherit- 
ance , but, ns far ns I have >ct seen, Inc in tents, or houses worse than 
our cottages ” Sir T ltoe’s Lcttei to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Churchill, i 80 S 
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The Arts 


(which concerns the present purpose)^^^ certain 
degrees of fineness m the texture. n. 

If \re desire to ascertain tlm arts which nW would 
first practise, in his progress upwards from theHwest 
barbarism, w e must inquire whnt arc the most urgent 
of his wants Unless the spontaneous productions o 
the soil supplied him with food, the means of cn 
snaring- or lulling the animals fit Tor his use, by dubi 
or stones, and afterwards by his bow and arrows 
v juld first engage his attention How to shcltci 
himself from the indcmency of the weather would lx 
Jus second consideration and where cavities of the 


earth or hollow trees supplied not his mints, the rude 
construction of a hut would be one of his corhesf 


ojicrations. A covering for his person would pro- 
bably be the next of the accommodations which Jus 
Codings prompt him to provide At first he contents 
himself w ith the shin of an animal but it is sur- 


prising at how early a period lie liecomcs acquainted 
with the means of fabricating doth 1 M ca\ in~ 
thCrcfurc, and architecture arc among the first of the 
complicated arts which are practised among barhn 
nuns and experience pro\ cs tlmt tlicj may be carried 
at n very carlv period of society, to a high state of 
perfection It has Ixxm remarked too, that one of 
the earliest propcn«ities which springs up in the 
breast of a ravage is a “lose oT ornaments ot guttering 
trinket 1 * oflnts of ihimng metal* or coloured stones, 
with which to decorate his person The art accord 
mgly, of fuelling out the brilliancy of the predous 



of the Hindus. 

stones and metals, and fashioning them into orna- 
ments for the person ; the art, in fine, of jewellery, 
appears at an early peiiod in the pi ogress of a rude 
people. 

These three, architecture, weaving, and jewellery, 
are the only arts for which the Hindus have been 
celebrated, and even these, with the exception of 
weaving, remained m a low state of improvement. 

In a few places in Hindustan are found the remains 
of ancient buildings, which have atti acted the atten- 
tion of Europeans ; and have, v hei e there existed a 
predisposition to wonder andadmiie, been regarded as 
proofs of a high civilization. “ The entry,” says 
Dr. Robertson, “ to the Pagoda of Chillambrum, is 
by a stately gate under a pyramid 122 feet in height, 
built -with large stones above forty feet long, and 
moie than five feet squaie, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with an immense variety 
of figures neatly executed. The whole structure 
^extends 1332 feet m one dnection, and 936 in 
another. Some of the oi namental parts are finished 
with an elegance entitled to the admiration of the 
most ingenious artists.” 1 The only article of precise 
information which w r e obtain fi om this passage is the 
great size of the building. As for the vague terms 
of general eulogy, bestowed upon the ornaments, they 
are almost entirely without significance-— the loose 
and exaggerated expressions, at second hand, of the 
surprise of the early tiavellers at meeting with an 
: object, which they were not prepared to expect 
Another structure still more lemarkable than that of 
Chillambrum, the Pagoda of Senngham, situated in 
an island of the river Cavery, is thus described by 
Mr. Orme “ It is composed of seven squaie mclo- 
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1 Robertson's Histor Disquis concerning India, -p 226 
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sures, one within the other, the walls of which arc 
twenty five feet high, and four thick These mdo- 
snres are 350 feet distant from one another and cadi 
has four Inrge gates with a high tower which arc 
placed, one in the middle of each side of the inclosnre 
and opposite to the four cardinal points The out 
ward wall is nenr four miles in circumference, and 
its gateway to the south is ornamented with pillars, 
several of which are single stones thirty three feet 
Jong and nearty five in diameter and those which 
form the roof arc still larger in the inmost in closure*; 
arc the chapels * 1 In tlus nothing is described as 
worthy of regard except the magnitude of the di 
mentions 

The cave of Elcphanta not far from Bombay is 
another woTh which, from its magnitude hits gnen 
birth to the supposition of high (utilization among 
the Hindus It is a cavity m the side of a mountmn 
about halt way between its base and summit of the 
space of nearly 120 feet square Pieces of the rock, 
ns b usual in mining have Iiccn left at certain dia 
tonces supporting the superincumbent matter nnd 
the sight of the whole upon the entrance is grand 
and striking It lmd been applied at an carl) jtenod 
to religious purposes, when the pillars were prolmbl) 
fashioned into the sort of regular form \ht\ wov* pre 
sent nnd the figures, with which great part of the 
inside is covered, were sculptured on the stone* 

i OrmetlliU oCMHiL Tranuc oflndotUo 1 I B 

t The care of KfrpfanU it not the onlj tuUrrtJnrJo temjvr of tb* 
ltiodm exhibiting on a bryc teal# the tUeett of human Ublrwr In 
iKf life of Salttttf In the uiut tici iU i» a fupxh of a inn Ur t ir*tJ 
and but hide infciwr to it in any reuuilabJe circorn tmte T1 e 
fUjfodjt of niorc about rt'hwrcn mTrt from A^rungibjtb wc tint of 
the »t» of ifvne of KlepJunu and fultrttc but thrr ittrpn« by tbtit 
number aod by the tdea of the Iibrror which they cott- a mrnot* 
dfrwi f-uon of the m bj An»juttjl IJupemm, ZewUtrtu PiK Prefun 
p, ettetiu. The torn it they are called at 
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Antecedently to the dawn of taste, it is by mag- BOOK II. 
nitude alone that, in building, nations can exhibit Chap 8 ‘ 


near Sadras, on the Coromandel coast. Is another work of the same 
description . and seveVal others might be mentioned Dr. Tennant, 
w ho has risen higher abov e tra\ ellers’ prejudices in regard to the Hindus, 
than most of his countrymen, says, “ Their caves in Elephanta and 
Salsette, are standing monuments of the original gloomy state of their „ 
shperstition, and the imperfection of their arts, particularly that of 
architecture ” Indian Recreations, 1 6 The extraordinary cavern, 
the temple of Pusa, near Chas-chou-fou, in China, which was visited 
by lord Macartney, and full of living priests, vies in wonderful circum- 
stances with the caie of Elephanta Bee Barrow’s Life of Lord Ma- 
cartney, Journal, u 374 “ However these gigantic statues, and others 

of similar form, in the caves ofElora and Salsette may astonish a com- 
mon observer, the man of taste looks in vain for proportion of form, 
and expression of countenance " Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs i 423. 

“ I must not omit the striking resemblance between these excavations 
(Elephanta, &c ) and the sculptured grottos in Egypt,” See «' I have 
often been struck with the idea that there may be some affimty between 
the written mountains in Arabia, and the excavated mountains in Hin- 
dustan ” Ibid l 448, 44g It is difficult to say how much of the won- 
derful in these excavations may be the mere work of nature “ Left 
Sullo, and travelled through a country beautiful beyond imagination. 
With all possible diversities of rock , sometimes towering up like ruined 
castles, spires, pyramids, &c W e passed one place so like a ruined 
Gothic abbey, that wc halted a little, before we could satisfy ourselves, 
that the niches, windows, ruined staircase, &c were all natural rock. 

A faithful description of this place would certainly be deemed a fiction ” 
Mungo Park’s Last Mission to Africa, p 75 ‘'Between the city of 
Canton, and first pagoda, on the bank of the river, is a series,” says 
Mr Barrow, “ of stone quarries, which appear not to have been worked 
for many years The regular and formal manner m which the stones 
have been cut away , exhibiting lengthened streets of houses with qua- 
drangular chambers, in the sides of which are square holes at equal 
distances, as if intended for the reception of beams, the smoothness 
and perfect perpendicularity of the sides, and the number of detached 
pillars that are scattered over the plain, would justify a similar mistake 
to that of Mr Addison’s doctor of one of the German umv ersities, whom 
he found at Chateau d’Un in France, carefully measuring the free-stone 
quarries at that place, which he conceived to be the venerable remains 
of vast subterranean palaces of great antiquity ” Barrow’s Travelrm 
China, p 5Q9 The conclusions of many of our countrymen in Hin- 
dustan will bear comparison with that of the German doctor in France 
It is not a bad idea of Forster, the German commentator upon the 
travels of P Pauhni, that the forming caverns into temples, must na- 
turally have been the practice when men as yet had their principal 
abodes in caverns Voyage aux Indcs Oricn par le P Pauhni, 111 115. 
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magnificence, and it 13 almost uniformly in honour 
of the gods, that this species of grandeur is first at 
tempted. Experience nlone could have made us 
comprehend, at how low a stage ih the progress of 
the arts, surprising structures can be erected The 
Mexicans were even ignorant of iron They were 
unacquainted with the use of scaffolds and cranes 
They hod no beasts of burden Thcv were without 
sledges and carts The> were under the necessity of 
breaking thar stones with flints, nnd polished them 
by rubbing one against another \ et the} nccom 
plislicd works, wluch, in magnitude nnd symmetn, 
vie with any thing of which Hindustan has to boast 
“ The great temple," says Clnvigcro, u occupied tlie 
centre of the citv Within the enclosure of the trail, 
which encompassed it in a square form, the conqueror 
Cortez affirms that n town of 500 houses might have 
stood The wall, built of atone nnd lime was ver} 
thick eight feet high crowned w ith battlements, in 
the form of niches and ornamented with many stone 
figures m the shape of serpents It had four gates 
to the four cardinal point* Over each of the four 
gates was on nncnnl filled with a vn*t quantity of 
offensive nnd defensive weapon* where the troo|»* 
went, when it was neec**an to l>c supplied with 
arm*. Tlie space within the wall* was cunmnlv 
paved with such smooth nnd polldird stones that the 
horses of the Spaniard* could not move upon them 
without slipping and tumbling down In the middh 
was raided nn imnirn t solid building of grenu r length 
than breadth covered with f quart equal puns of 
pavement Tlie budding con »«tcd of five tiodw? 
neorh espial in height hut differing In length and 
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breadth ; the highest being narrowest. The first BOOK IK 
body, or basis of the building, was more than fifty CuAP> 8 ‘ 
perches long from east to west, and about forty-three 
* in breadth from north to south. The second body 
was about a peich less in length and breadth than 
the first ; and the lest in proportion. The stairs, 
which were upon the south side, were made of large 
well-formed stones, and consisted of 114 steps, each 
a foot high. - Upon the fifth body (the top) was a 
- plain, which we slrall call the upper area, which was 
' about forty-three perches long, and thirty-four broad, 
and was as well paved as the gi eat area below. At 
the eastern extremity of this plain weie raised two 
towers to the height of fifty-six feet. - These were 
properly the sanctuaries, where, upon an altar of 
stone five feet high, were placed the tutelary idols.’ 51 
The Tlascalans, as- a rampart against the Mexican 
troops, erected a wall, “ six miles m length, between 
two mountains, eight feet m height, besides the 
breast-work ; and eighteen feet in thickness ” 2 
* Garcilasso de la Vega informs us, that “ the Incas, 
who were kings of Peiu, erected many wonderful 
and stately edifices ; their castles, temples, and royal 
palaces,” says he, <c then gaidens, store-houses, and* 
other fabrics, were buildings of great magnificence 
as is apparent by the rums of them. The work < 
greatest ostentation, and which evidences most tl: 
power and majesty of the Incas, was the fortress < 

Cozco, whose greatness is incredible to any wli 
have not seen It, and such as have viewed it wit 
great attention cannot but admire it, and believe thi 
such a work was raised by enchantment, or tb 
help of spirits, being that which surpasses the ai 


> Clavigero, Hist of Me\ico, book vi seel. 10 
s Ibid, book vn. sect. £{k 
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and power of man For the atones ore so many and so 
great ifhich arc laid in the three first round? being 
rather rocks than stones ns passes all understanding 
how, and in what manner, they were hewn from the 
quarry', or brought from thence for they had no in 
struments of iron or steel wherewith to cut or fhsluon 
them nor less wonderful is it to think how thc> 
could be earned to the building for they had neither 
carts nor oxen to draw them with and if they had, 
the weight was so vast ns no cart could bear or oxen 
draw then to think that they drew them with great 
ropes, orcr lulls and doles nnd difficult ways h) the 
mere force of mens -arms, is nlike incredible for 
many of them were brought ten, twelve nnd fifteen 
leagues ofT — But to proceed further ih our nnngina 
tion of this matter, and consider how it was |»os?il)le 
for the people to fit nnd join such vast machines of 
Clones together and cement them so close flint the 
point of a knife can scarce pass lictwecn them is 
a thing olxnc all admiration anil some of them arc 
so artificially joined, that the crevices arc scarce dis 
ccmible between them Then to consider that to 
square nnd fit these stones one to the otlicr they 
were to lie rimed nnd lifted up mid remored often 
until thc\ wen. brought to their jmt sire nnd propor 
tion but how this wosdonc b\ men who had no use 
of the rule nnd vpmrc, nor knew bow to make cranes 
or puller? and crnmjx, and other engines to raise 
nnd lower them ns they hod occasion h beyond 
imagination *** 
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Whatever allowance any pieconceptions of the book il 
reader may lead him to make for exaggeration, which CnM> n 
we may believe to be considerable, in the above de- 
scriptions, enough undoubtedly appears, to prove, that 
no high attainments, m civilization and the arts, aie 
implied m the accomplishment of veiy aiduous and 
surprising works in architecture , and it will be 
allowed that such compaiisons between the attain- 
ments of different nations, are the only means of 
forming a precise judgment of the indications of civi- 
lization which they piesent. The Gothic cathedrals 
reared m modern Europe, which remain among the 
most stupendous monuments of architecture in that 
quarter of the globe, were constructed, many of them 
at least, at comparatively a very low stage of civili- 
zation and science To allude to Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon, is to bring to the recollection of the Insto- 
lical reader, the celebiated works of aichitecture, in 
temples, walls, palaces, bridges, which distinguished 
those ancient cities Yet it is demonstrated, that no 
high degree of improvement was attained by the 
people that erected them. The pyiamids of Egypt, 
vast as then dimensions, and surprising their dura- 
bility, afford intrinsic evidence of the rudeness of the 
period at which they were 1 eared 1 According to 


join, but contrariwise, very unequal one with another in form and 
greatness, yet did they join them together without cement, after an in- 
credible manner ” Acosta tells us, however, (Ibid ) that they were 
entirely unaquainted with the construction of arches Humboldt, who 
could have no national partialities on the subject, is almost as lofty m 
his praises of the remains of the ancient architecture of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians “ Au Mexique et an Perou,” says he, Tableaux de la 
Nature, i 168, “on tromc partoutdans les plaineseleides des montagne c , 
des traces d’une grande civilization Nous n\ohs \u, a une hauteur de 
seize a dix-huit cent toises des rumes de palais et de bains ” The rums 
which he saw of a palace of immense size, are mentioned at p 158. 

1 “ Let us now speak,” says the President Goguet, Origin of Laws, 
part 111 book 11 ch 1 “ of the bridge of Babj Ion, which the ancients 
have placed in the number of the most marvellous works of the East 
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BOOK tL Strabo, the sepulchre of Belli s, at Babylon, was a 

__ pyramid of one stadium in height It appears to 

have been built of different bodies -or stages, one 
rising above another, exactly in the mnnijer of the 
great temple at Mexico A toner, says Herodotus 
a stadium both in length and breadth is reared at 
the base and upon this is erected another toner 
and again another upon that, to the number of eight 
towers in all 1 

Sonnerat informs us “ that the architecture of the 
Hindus is very rude and their structures in honour 
of their deities arc venerable onl\ from their magni 
tilde”’ “Moilcotay” says Dr Buchanan ‘is one 
of the most celebrated places of Hindu worship, both 
ns linnng been honoured with the actual presence of 
an a\ntaro, or incarnation -of Vishnu who founded 
one of the temples and also as being one of the 
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principal seats of the Sri Vaislmavam Brahmans, and COOK it 
having possessed very large revenues The large Ctut> 8 
temple is a square building of great dimensions, and 
entirely sun ounded by a colonade, but it is a' mean 
piece of architecture, at least outwardly. The co- 
lumns are very rude, and only about six feet high. 

Above the entablature, in place of a baluSti ade, is a 
clumsy mass of brick and plaster, much higher 
than the columns, .and excavated with numeious 
niches, m which are huddled together many thou- 
sand images, composed of the same matenals, and 
most rudely formed. The temple itself is alleged 
to be of wonderful antiquity, and to have been not 
only built by a god, but to be dedicated to Kushna 
on the very spot where that avatara pciformed some 
of Ins great w orks ” 1 Of the celebrated pagodas at 
Congeveram, the same author remarks, that “ they 
aie great stone buildings, very clumsily executed, 
both m their joinings and carvings, and totally devoid 
of elegance or giandeur, although they are -wonder- 
fully ciowded with what are meant as ornaments .” 2 


1 Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c n 70 
- Id. Ib 1 13 Sir James Mackintosh ingeniously remarks, that 
among the innumerable figures of men and monsters of all sorts ex- 
hibited at Ellora, you perceive about one 111 ten thousand that lias some 
faint rudiments of grace, those lucky hits, the offspring of chance, 
rather than design, ulnch afford copies to a rude people, and enable 
them to make gradual improvements “ Rude nations,” (says f)r 
Ferguson, Hist of the Roman Republic, 1 18 , ed 810) “sometimes 
execute works of great magnificence, for the purposes of superstition or 
war, but seldom works of mere convenience or cleanliness.” Yet •'the 
common sewers of Rome, the most' magnificent that ever were con- 
structed, are assigned to the age of the elder Tarqum. Polybius tells us, 
that the city of Ecbatana, m Media, which contained one of the 
palaces of the Persian kings, far excelled all other cities in the world, 
TXwrtp Mat tt} rrif xaTaCKtUfjc fro\vTc\ciif. fitya Tl t/x; aWa; Jo xit Stivyvo ytvai 

toXu; With regard to the palace itself, he was afraid, he said, to de- 
scribe its magnitude and magnificence, lest he should not be beliei ed It 
was seven stadia in circumference , and though all the wood employed in it 
was cedar or cypress, every part of it, pillars, cornices, beams, every thing 
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BOOK il Wonderful monuments of the architecture of rude 
ClLtr * nations are almost every where to be found Mr 
Bryant, spea kin g of the first rude inhabitants of 
Sicily, the Cyclopes who were also called Lestry 
gons and Lanin, says, ‘ They erected man} temples 
and likewise high towers upon the sea-coast and 
founded many cities. The nuns of some of them 
are still extant and have been taken notice of b) 
Fozcllus, who speaks of them ns exhibiting a most 
magnificent appearance They consist of stones 
winch are of great sire lazcllus, speaking of the 
bay, near Scgcsta, and of an hDl a hich overlooked 
the bay, mentions wonderful rums upon its summit, 
and gives an ample description of their extent and 
appearance*’ 1 The old tm\ cllcr Knox, nftcr de- 
scribing the passion of the Ceylonese, for construct- 
ing temples and monuments of enormous magnitude 
m honour of their gods, dnl} adds “ As if they had 
been born solely to Jicw rocks and great stones and 
lay them up m heaps na the unsophisticated decision 
of a sound understanding on operations which tlio 
affectation of taste and nntiqunnnn credulity ha\c 
magnified into proofs of the highest civilization 

w ts renerrd with platri of iIItct or gold to lhat no where wai i til of 
wood itiitdf i tnd It wu roofed with lilrer tUo. Poljb Hht. Mi. x 
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Of one very necessary and important part of BOOK * r * 
architecture, the Hindus were entirely ignorant. t . 
They knew not the construction of arches, till they 
lust learned it fiom their Moslem conquerors. In 
the description of the superb temple at Seringham, 
we have already seen 1 that no better expedient was 
known than great flat stones for the roof “ On the 
south branch of the liver” Cavery, at Seringapatam, 
says Dr. Buchanan, “ a Inidge lias been erected, 
which serves also as an aqueduct, to convey from the 
upper part of the river a large canal of water into 
the town and island. The rudeness of this bridge 
will show the small progiess that the arts have made 
in Mysore. Square pillars of granite are cut from 
the rock, of a sufficient height to rise above the water 
at the highest floods These aie placed upright m 
lows, as long as the intended width of the bridge, 
and distant about ten feet from each other. They 
are secured at the bottom by being let into the solid 
rock, and their tops being cut to a level, a long stone 
is laid upon each row. Above these longitudinal 
. stones, others are placed contiguous to each other, 
and stretching from row to row, m the direction of 
the length of the hi ldge ” 2 The celebrated bridge 
over the Euphrates, at Babylon, was constructed on 
similar principles, and the president Goguet remaiks, 

“ that the Babylonians were not the only people who 
weie ignorant of Ihe art of turning an arch. This 

secret,” he adds, " as far as I can find, was unknown 

\ 

/ 

1 See above, p 9, 4 " Their knowledge of mechanical powers/' 

says Mr Orme, “ is so very confined, that we are left to admire, with- 
out being able to account for, the manner in which they have erected 
their capital pagodas It does not appear that they had ever made a 
bridge of arches over any of their rivers, before the Mahomedans came 
amongst them ” Hist of Mil Trans, of Indostan, i 7 
s Buchanan s Journey through Mysore, &c 1, 6] 
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book II to all the people of remote antiquity ” 1 Though the 

Cnxr JL ancient inhabitants, however of Persia were igno- 
rant of this useful nnd ingenious art, the modern 
Persians are admirably skilled m it the roofs of the 
houses ore almost all s aultcd and the builders arc 
peculiarly dexterous m constructing them 0 

Of the exquisite degree of perfection to which the 
Hindus hare carried the productions of the loom, it 
would be idle to ofler any description ns there are 
few objects with hich the inhabitants of Europe arc 
better acquainted Whatever may ha\c been the 
attainments, in this nrt, of other nations of nntiquit), 
the Egyptians, for example, whose fine lmen was so 

* Gogoet Origin of Lam parLtlt book II. cb I lit taj» It 
ertn appear* to me demonitratrd, that th« Egyptian* bad not much 
more knowledge of architecture, of •ctitpturr and of the fine an* In 
general thin the Permian* and Mexican*. For example wither the 
ooc nor the other knew the *ecrei of bonding eauftt IVhat remain i of 
founder/ or *culptare U rj ally clnmiy and kicortect. I think lht» 
obrertauon abwlotely ettemuf n Orlg'o of Ijw» part PI dlnert-lii 
Cbrlgero fimrcrer awerti that the Mexican* dui know the an of cun- 
itructing a rebel and raolu a* appear* lie *av* from thnr bath* front 
the remain* of the rojal palter* of Teicoco and other budding*, ami 
a]»o from tereral painting*. Hut Mrx. book \ ir tcet. 43 
« Chardin Voy n Pene fit. llG cd 4to AntUerd 1734 On nl 
frappd p lipahan] do 1 elegante architecture de» pontt } ITarrope n ufTru 
ricn qui leer Ktit comparable pour la commodity de* pen* Je pin! pour 
la Credited de tear pamgt poor le* Lire Joulr *an* tremble le j««r da 
la me dr b rlnere ct dc in mtironi ci le *oi r dc la frarcbeor dc | air 
Ollrwr \ oyage &c r IPO La icolpture eit nolle en 1 erre 
3fait r*rthiterture pfu* rtmpfe plu* rlegante imniv ordonme q*e* 
eltex let Turn e*t tout a Cut adapi^c tu fLmat I.ci jltfunj rt let 
dome* K>m d une recherche <Tun fin} d on prttiro* d r* ndtetw qnl 
etonw Le* 1 rr* an* ont poo * 

fort lorn fart dc fa rt le* tod Ln l m d Iron mirwu *wit 

toiler leur pbneher* I< tout amtl lb flS **00 The »ki I m at 
ehllretnre of the TotV* a trty »oJe people rt well kn*iwn ** I cthifH 
1 am In the wrong but *mw Turk h mo*q itt In C*>r* tnl »v>pl pi i 
ma belter than huso bla. — Th it of \ »!»W Nil n It the I r^ti of all 
but t entirely of marble j the tm>n prod gtoj» a i 1 th ok tl noil 
beitu ful ttioeiurt 1 trier taw Between furJi c i 1 ol« Cl orrl 
wool 1 mile a pt f 1 f rirt wear It"* l>mm tf La ly Miry \\ eetlry 
MonUfoe \\ rtk i "l? r^C 
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of the Loom. 

eminently prized,* the manufacture of no modem BOOK IF. 
nation can, in delicacy and fineness, vie with the CnAr 8 ' 
textuies of IJindustaii. It is observed at the same 
time, by intelligent travellers, that this is the 
only art which the original inhabitants of that 
country have cairied to any considerable degree of 
perfection . 1 

To the skill of the Hindus, in this art, several 
causes contributed It is one of the fiist to winch the 
necessities of man conduct him , 2 it is one of those 
which experience proves to arrive early at high per- 
fection ; and it is an art to which the circumstances 
of the Hindu were m a singular manner adapted. 

His chmate and soil conspired to furnish him with the 
most exquisite material for his art, the finest cotton 
~T hich the earth produces. It is a sedentary occupa- 
tion, and" thus in harmony with Ins piedoimnant in- 
clination. It requires patience, of which he has an 
inexhaustible fund; it requires little bodily exeition, 
of winch he is always exceedingly sparing ; and the 
finer the production, the moie slender the force which 
he is called upon to apply. But this is not all. The 
weak and delicate frame of the Hindu is accompanied 
with an acuteness of external sense, particularly of 
touch, which is altogether unuvalled, and the flexibility 
of his fingers is equally remarkable. The hand of the 
Hindu, therefore, constitutes an organ, adapted to the 


, 1 No art in Hindustan is carried to the same degree of perfection as m 
Europe, except some articles^in which the cheapness of labour gives - 
them an advantage, as in the case of the fine inushns at Dacca 
Tennant’s Indian Recredtions, i 104 The people are m a state of gross 
rudeness, Buchanan informs us, “in every part of Bengal, where arts 
have not been introduced by foreigners , the only one that has been 
carried to tolerable perfection is that of weaving ” Journey through 
Mysore, &c u 285 

2 Mr Park tells us that the art of spinning, weatiHg, and dyeing 
cotton, are familiar to the Africans Travels, p 17 


L 



1 6 Manufacture* 

B00K.IL finer operations of. the loom in a degree, "which n 
air a almost, or altogether/ peculiar to himself 1 

^ et the Hindus possessed not this single nrt m so 
great a degree of perfection, compared with rude 
nations, as, ci cn on that ground, to lay a sohd founda 
tion for very high pretensions * In Mexico ” says 
Clavigcro, u manufactures of vanous kinds of doth 
were common every w here it w as one of those arts 
which almost every person learned Of cotton they 
mode large nebs, and ns delicate and fine as those of 
Holland which were with much reason highl) esteemed 
in Europe A few ) cars after the conquest, a sneer 
dotal habit of the Mexicans was brought to Home, 
which, as Botunni affirms, was uncommonly admired 
on account of its fineness. They wo\ e these cloths 
with different figures and colourvt-prcscnting different 
animals and flowers n 5 When the C otlis first broke 
into the Roman empire the} jKHscssed fringed carpets 
and linen garments of so fine a quality as greatly sur 
pnsed the Greeks and Roman', nnd have been thought 
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worthy of minute description by Eunapius and Zosi-BOOKU. 
mus . 1 “ Pliny, speaking- of a carpet for covering such Chap 8 
beds as the ancients made use of at table, says, that 
this piece of furniture, which was produced from the 
looms of Babylon, amounted to eighty-one thousand 
sestertia .” 2 Tins pioves the fineness to which that 

i See Gibbon (Hist of thcDcci. tint] Foil of the Rom. Emp iv 304), 

■who sn ys, “ Yet it must be presumed, that they (the carpets and gar- 
ments) were tin. manufactures of the provinces , which the barbarians 
had acquired as the spoils of war, or as the gifts or merchandise of 
peace" But had they been the manufactures of the provinces, the 
Bomans must ln\c Known them familiarly for what they were, and 
could never have been so much surprised with their own manufactures, 
transferred by plunder, gift, or sale to the barbarians, (of hone of winch 
operations, had they e\tsied, could they have been altogether ignorant) 
as to make their historians think it necessary to place a minute description 
of them m their works 

5 Goguet, Origin of Laws, part m book \i cli i art 2 That dili- 
gent and judicious writer says, “Of all the arts of winch we have to 
«pcak in this second part, there arc none which appear to have been 
more or better cultivated than those which concern clothing We see 
taste and magnificence shine equally in the description Moses gives of 
the habits of the high priest and the vails of the tabernacle The tissue 
of all these works was of linen, goat’s hair, wool, and byssus The. 
richest colours, gold, embroider) , and precious stones, united to embellish. 
it 1 ' lb part it book u eh n The following lofty description of the 
tissues of Babylon, by Dr Gillies, (see the description of Babylon, m. 
his History of the World) is not surpassed by the most strained 
panegyrics upon the weaving of the Hindus “ During the latter part 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, and the twenty-six years that intervened ' 
between his death and the conquest of Ins capital by Cyrus, Babylon 
appears not only to have been the scat of an imperial court, and statioa 
for a vast garrison, but the staple of the greatest commerce that perhaps 
was ever carried on by one city Its precious manufactures under its 
hereditary sacerdotal government remounted, ns we have seen, to imme- 
morial antiquity The Babylonians continued thenceforward to be 
clothed with the produce of their own industry Their bodies were 
covered with fine linen, descending to their feet their mitras or turbans 
were-also of linen, plaited with much art , they wore woollen tumcks, 
above which a short white cloak repelled the rajs of the sun Their 
houses were solid, lofty, and separated, from a regard to health and safely, 
at due distances from each other wittyn them the floors glowed with 
double and triple carpets of the brightest colours , and the walls were 
adorned with those beautiful tissues called Sindones, whose fine, yet 
firm texture was employed as the fittest cloathmg for eastern kings The 
VOL. II. C 
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KK)K H species of manufacture was then wrought, and the ex- 

, ceDence which the Babylonians, who yd could not 

construct on arch, had attained in the art The 
Asiatic nations seem to have excelled, from the earliest 
ages, In the manufactures of the loom It is by Pliny 
recorded, ns the opinion of his age and nation, that 
of the art of weaving cotton Senummis is to be revered 
os the mvcntrcss. The aty Arnchne, celebrated by 
the Greeks and Romans, as the place where weaving 
was first invented, and where it was earned to the 
highest perfection, Is represented by Mr Bryant as 
the same with Ercch or Barsippa, and situated on tho 
Euphrates, m the territory of Balivlon 1 One of the 
accomplishments of the goddess of wisdom herself 
(so early was the date) was her unm ailed excellence m 
the art of weaving and Arnchne, according to the 
poets, was a virgin, who daring to vie with Minerva 


loom* of Babylon, and of lb« neighbouring Bonlppa, « town owing it* 
peotpenty to manulactora wholly (applied lo all couatne* round the 
flneit Ttili or hanging* and retry article of dreti or fur ni lure cotcpcneJ 
of cotton of linen or of wool 

• Bryant * Ancient Mythology, fii 4 5 it >rat from ihli city tie 
• older (Aracbna) for It* canoe* web, wa» laid to hare denied hi ojme 
The poet Noorrui the* celebrate* lu minu6ctnm i 
Kaa trtjTt nudki iifti, r» wtf • p Trysts/ 

V *m »r tsmXJrttXH *rt tli/m^r^u 

j^gunj 

Kt/nr)m rsli fdsrp rht I 
rti/rm/ bf rm/ tdihilit. (• vr" ayey-w; 

Nocnoi lib. rriu p 3tC Edit IjGqj et lib *lu p 7*7 V the 
brill tint deicription which ChanTm giro of the erqanrtr il’Tl of the 
modem Penlini in the art of wra 103 t of the r* traced miry leiuiy »od 
raloe of therr gold irlrrti. They make not fine eotioni, he uji only 
far thli rmoo that they can Impcit tire in rhraper from IrvJ ». ChinJ n 
loppmpmr id 1 1 J OH wroyij Hi etetfleoldio* It fibno* 
tfen det riftffci 6c We pore da Wa rt colon de We el or on arymt, «-'c 
colon p«r de row et bine A ^ r*J 1 Caehan k I pal n on tnrj IU 
tree auiantdegoftt de jwoptlctf Icibroord In te Join In UtTrtn 
In utlm et prr*qoe toctn In etclTc* fjut cm* temtri ksm Ol l«r 
\ ojaje Ice. r 301 301 3f*r 
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an her favourite art, was changed into a spider for her BOOKir. 

,. , ® Chap 8 

presumption . 1 ^ 

T]iat ingenuity is in its infancy among the Hindus, 
is shewn by the rudeness still observable in the instru- 
ments of this their favourite art. The Hindu loom, 
with all its appurtenances, is coarse and ill-fashioned, 
to "a degree hardly less surprising than the fineness of 
the commodity which it is the instrument of produc- 
ing. It consists of little else than a few sticks or 
pieces of wood, nearly in the state in which nature 
produced them, connected together by the rudest con- 
trivances. There is not so much as an expedient for 
lolling up the warp It is stretched out at the full 
length of the web ; which makes the house of the 
weaver insufficientr to contain him. He is therefore 
obliged to work continually in the open air; and 
every return of inclement weather interrupts him . 2 

Among the arts of the Hindus, that of printing and 
dyeing their cloths has been celebrated; and the 
beauty dnd brilliancy, as well as durability, of the 
colours they produce, is worthy of particular praise. 

This has never been Supposed to be one of the circum- 
stances on which any certain inferences with regard 
to civilization could be founded. It has been generally 
allowed that a great, if not the greatest part of the 
excellence which appears in the colours of the Hindu 


r Ovid We learn from Plato, that, when arty fine production of the 
loom among the Greeks was represented as of the most exquisite fineness 
, and beauty, it was compared to those of the Persians , tv yrrmmu 

tivai fin &iai it Xltptunal Vwv 71-oAuteXxuv Hlppias Min 255 
0 Orme, on the Government and People of Indostan, p 409, & c 
Tennant’s Indian Recreations, i 301 “The apparatus of the weaver 
is very simple , two rollers placed in four pieces of wood fixed in the 
earth , two sticks which traverse the warp, and are supported at each of 
the extremities, one by two strings tied' to the tree under which the loom 
is placed, and the other by two other strings tied to the workman’s feet, 
which gives him a facility of removing the threads of the warp to throw 
thcWoof,” Sonncrat, Voyag liv. m ch viii 

G 2 
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Dyeing 

cloths, is owing to the superior quality of the colour- 
ing matters, with which their happy climate and sod 
supply them 1 Add to this that dyeing is an early 
artv “7t must have made” says Goguet, “ n very 
rapid progress m the earliest times. in some countries 
Closes speaks of studs dyed sky blue, purple and 
double-scarlet he also speaks of the skins of sheep 
dyed orange and violet-” 3 The purple, so Highly ad 
rm red by the ancients, they represented as the inven- 
tion of Hercnles, thus tracing liack its origin even to 
the fabulous times. In durability it appears not that 
any thing could surpass the colours of the ancients. 

* Wc never,” says Goguet, find them complain that 
the colour of their stufTs u ns subject to alter or change. 
Plutarch tells us, in the life of Alexander that the 
conqueror found among the trensurcs of the kings of 
Persia, n prodigious quantity of purple stufTs whicli, 
for one hundred and eighty years which they had 
been kept, presen ed all their lustre, ahd nil their 
-primitive ficshncss. Wc find m Herodotus, that 
certain people on the borders of the Caspian Sea, im 
printed on their stufTs designs, cither oT animals or 
flowers, wlio^e colour never clmnged, and lasted ns 
long even ns tlic wool of ulnch their cloaths ucrc 
mode ” 3 

1 Pcrhapt tl or paratol clothi afr mot r irvJrbt-J to tl* brilliancy of 
■he colour*, am) the goodncti of the water than any »V.iTI of th»- arm 
for dial aim ration with which tlwy hare b«m aiewed. Tennant a 
1 m! tin Rctreatiom l riKl Chanlia who idli 01 how admirable the 
PmuBi are In theatt of drtray aiii that theft nrellmce Jn ihii roped 
it ptioopallr owinc to the c-aquh irnm of their cotminoj rrotirra. 
mr in IlG. 

f»oy\jet. Ot jtn at I j«r part u t*Y>V h el fhattl 

* lUd. The T oco nuna fid u n-d by th* Cwkl unt wn In h ?h 
repute Nxne of ll wai eor»oo 1y pointed with C^un-i wf an mat* and 
flawm | and afterward, d td I le the 1 otn of the Indian*. At»! Htto- 
dote* ttlH ot that the whole tni an deeply linctomJ ihal no wa h nf 
could elLca tht ml ran. Thryaererdmjitt/ e* purled it (it urmui mart*, 
at it w*i carry where fmtlytdJyht afire Iky ton Vc MjtbtJ * 1(*V 
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Agnculture. 

X\ r e sliall next consider the progress of the Hindus 
hi agriculture, which, though the most important of 
all the useful arts, is not the first invented, nor the 
first which arrives at peifection. It is allowed on all 
hands that the agnculture of Hindustan is rude ; but 
the progress of agriculture depends so much upon the 
laws relating toffanded property, that the state of tins 
art may continue very low, m a country where other 
arts are carried to a high degree -of perfection. 

A Hindu field, in the highest state of -cultivation, 
is described to be only so far changed by the plough, 
as to afford a scanty supply of mould for covering the 
seed , while the useless and hurtful vegetation is so 
far from being eradicated, that, where burning precedes 
not, which for a short time smooths the suiface, the 
grasses and shrubs, which have bid defiance to the 
plough, cover a laige proportion of the suiface. 


Herodotus, however, represents the people of whom he speaks, as In a 
State of great barbarity , n rurwr Tun a^pamunr tnaj tfifcota, xtxTarrtp r oicrt 
irpoPxToio-i Clio, cciii The Chinese dye scarlet more exquisitely than 
any other nation Lord Macartney says, it arises “ from their inde- 
fatigable care and pains, in washing, purifying, and grinding their 
colouring matters ” See Lord Macartney’s Journal, Barrow’s Life of 
Lord Macartney', u 516 The same expenditure of time and patience, 
commodities generally abounding in a rude state of society, are the true 
causes of both the fine dyeing and the fine weaving of the Hindus Both 
Hindus and Chinese are indebted for ail elegance of pattern to their 
European visitors — Pour se qui est des arts mechaniques, celui ou Jes 
Persans excellent le plus, et ou lls nous surpassent peut£lre, e’est la 
teinture lls dounent ii leurs dtoffesdes coulours plus vives, plus solides 
qu’on nefaiten Europe. -lls impriment celles de coton et cejlesde ?oie 
avec une nettetd et une tenacity surprenanles, soit qu’ils emplpient des 
couleurs, soit qu’ils precedent avec des fuilles d’or et d’argent Olivier, 
Voyage, &c v 303 Mr Park informs us, that the negroes of Africa 
have carried the art of dyeing to great perfection Travels in Africa, 
p 281 see also his last Mission, p 10 The arts in which the Hindus 
have any pretensions to skill are the \ery arts in which so rude a people 
as the Turks most excel Presque tous les arts sont dans l’enfance, 
ou sont ignores chez eux, si nous en exceptons la teinture, la fabrication 
de dnerses £toffes, celle des lames de sabre et de couteau. Voyages dan^ 
1’Empire Ottoman, &c par G A Olivier, l 26 
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BOOKII. Nothing can exceed the rudeness and inefficiency 
Cair e implements of ngn culture. The plough 

consists of a few pieces of wood, put together with 
less adaptation to the end in view, than has been else- 
where found among some of the rudest nations. It 
has no con tn\ once for turning over the mould and 
the share, having neither width nor depth, is mca|mble 
of Stirring the soil The operation of ploughing is 
described by the expressive term scratching Sc\ crol 
ploughs follow one another all to deepen the same 
furrow a second ploughing of the same sort is per- 
formed across the first and very often n third, and a 
fourth, in different directions, before so much ns an 
appearance of mould is obtained for the seed . 1 * * * * 

The instrument employed ns n harrow is de 
scribed as literally a branch of a tree in some places 
as a log of wood performing the office pnrtlj of a 
roller, partly of a harrow and in others ns n thing 
resembling a ladder of about eighteen feet in length, 
drawn by four bullocks, and guided by two men who 
stand upon the instrument to increase its weight 9 
The hackery, which answers the purpose of cart or 
waggon is a vehicle w ith two w heels which nrc not 
three feet in diameter, and nrc not unfrcquenlly solid 
pieces of wood, with only a hole in the middle for the 
axle tree The bodji of the machine is compo<cd of 
two bamboos meeting together nt nn angle between 
the necks of the two bullock* by which the rclude 
is drawn, and united by a few crossing bar* of the 
same useful material. It is supported nt the angle by 
n bar which passes over the necks of the two nnirnnh 

1 ^ oa firijefflUjr *+e a f cM ifttftwtflwfli n ftwi 11 

fcrfrrti oolj • hr irrnrhn »rt pmrptiXW hrre irvl cwirr r 

MirU rsUici 57 ^tcjefi molr Uun lit weik ef • jJwglt," Tcfibtni* 

Jdj. Rfcr n. 

IUI Hi, f*' 



of the Hindus, £3 

and cruelly galls them. To lessen the friction between BOOK n. 
the wheel and axis, and save either Ins wretched cattle, CuAI> 8 
or his own ears, the simple expedient of greasing his ~ 
wheels, never suggested itself to the mind of a ryot of 
Hindustan 1 Even this wretched vehicle can seldom 
be emplo} r ed for the purposes of husbandry, from the 
almost total want of roads It is in back loads that 
the carriage of almost all the commodities of the 
country is performed ; and in many places the manure 
is conveyed to the fields in baskets on the backs of 
the women . 2 

Every thing which savours of ingenuity ; even the 
most natural results of common observation and good 
sense, are foreign to the agriculture of the Hindus. 

The advantages arising from the observation of the 
-fittest season for sowing are almost entirely neglected. 

No attention was ever paid in Hindustan to the 
varieties of the grains , so as to select the best seed, 
or that fittest for particular situations. For restoring 

i Tennant’s Ind Recr n 7 5 “ You cannot, by any argument, prevail 
upon the listless owner to save his ears, his cattle, or his cart, by lu- 
bricating it with oil. Neither his industry, his invention, nor his purse, 
would admit of this, even though you could remove what is generally 
insurmountable — his veneration for ancient usage If his forefathers 
drove a screeching hackery, posterity will not dare to violate the sanctity 
of custom by departing from their example This is one instance of a 
thousand m which the inveterate prejudices of the Asiatics stand in the 
way of their improvement, and bid defiance equally to the exertions of 
the active, and the hopes of the benevolent ” Ibid 76 This charac- 
teristic mark of a rude people, a blind opposition to innovation, is dis- 
played by persons among ourselies, as if it was the highest mark of 
wisdom and virtue — The waggon wheels are one piece of solid timber 
like a millstone. Tavernier, in Harris, 1 815 

“Into Oude are imported a variety of articles of commerce from the 
- northern mountains, gold, copper, lead, musk, cow-tails, honey, pome- 
granate seeds, grapes, dried ginger, pepper, red-wood, tmear, civet, 
aedoary, wax, woollen, cloths, wooden ware, and various species of 
hawks, amber, rock-salt, assafeetida, glass toys. What js carried back 
is eartbem ware All this commerce is carried upon the backs of men, 
or horses and goats Ayeen Akberry, ii 33 Buchanan’s Journey* 

1 205, 43 £ Capt Hardwicke, Asiat. Res vi. 330 ' 
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fruitfulness to n field that is exhausted, no other ex- 
pedient is known, than suspending 1 its cultivation , 
when the weeds, with which it is always plentifully 
stored, usurp undivided dominion Any such refine- 
ment os a fallow, or a rotation of crops, is for beyond 
the reach of a Hmdu The most irrational practice 
that ever found existence m the agriculture of any 
nation, is general in India that of sowing various 
species of seeds, mustard, flax, barley wheat millet, 
maize, and many others, which npen at different in 
tcrvals, all indiscriminately on the same spot As 
soon as the earliest of the crops is mature, the reapers 
are sent into the field, who pick out the stalks of the 
plant which is ripe, and trend down the rest with 
their feet. This operation is repeated ns each part of 
the product arrives at maturity, till the whole » 
separated from the ground 

Though, during the dry season, there is an almost 
total failure of vegetables for the support of cattle of 
which every year many are lost by famine, and the 
remainder reduced to the most deplorable state of 
emaciation and weakness none but the most im 
perfect means were ever imagined bj the Hindu of 
•avjng part of the produce of the prolific season 
to supply the wants of the barren one liny is 
a commodity which it would not always be con 
veruent to make hut various kinds of pul<<? anil 
millet might be produced at nil seasons and would 
afford the most important relief to the cattle when 
the pasture grounds are bare The ho res themselves 
arc often preserved alive by the grooms picking up 
the roots of the grass with a knifi. from the ditches 
and tanks . 1 

t T*f thii tlrtcb tr( II swJu •/TBruttofr l>»« clwrf ltc» nr * 

iSort rai iW •* ffrtnuW on ih* \pnc»!l*rf he ef 

Ten turn* Ii»lJnIlrcmuwu,}''UtjroIirtj il»< iclom* i njth 
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The only circumstance to captivate the fancy of book ir 
those Euiopeans, who were on the look out for sub- CuAP - a 
jects of praise, was the contrivance for irrigation. 
Reservoirs or excavations, known in India by the 
name of tanks, were so contrived as to collect a large 
body of water in the rainy season, whence it was 
drawn off in the season of drought for the refresh- 
ment of the fields. These tanks appear to have 
beeri at all times a principal concern of the govern- 
ment ; and when it is considered that almost the 
whole revenue of the sovereign depended in each year 
upon the produce of the soil, and that the decay of 
the tanks ensured the decay of revenue, it is no won- 
der that of such care and wisdom as the government 
pny where displayed, a large portion should appear to 


Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar After 
describing the wretched state of agriculture in the neighbourhood of 
Seringapatarn, Dr. "Buchanan sa)s, “I am afraid, however, that lire 
reader, in perusing the foregoing accounts, will have formed an opinion 
of the native agriculture still more favourable than it deserves I haic 
been obliged to use the English words ploughings, weedmgs, and 
hoemgs, to express operations somewhat similar, that are performed by 
the natives, and the frequent repetitions of these, mentioned in the 
accounts taken from the cultivators, might induce the reader to imagine 
that the ground was well n rought, and kept remarkably clean Quite 
.the reverse, however, is the truth Owing to the extreme imperfection 
of their implements, and want of strength in their cattle, a field, after 
six or eight ploughings, has numerous small bushes remaining as upright 
in it as before the labour, while the plough has not penetrated above 
three inches deep, and has turned over no part of the soil. * * * The 
plough has neither coulter nor mould-board, to divide and to turn over 
the soil , and the handle gives the ploughman very little power to com- 
mand its direction The other instruments are equally imperfect, and 
are more rudely formed than it was possible for my draughtsman to repre- 
sent" Buchanan's Journey through Mysore, &c i 126 In another 
ylace he says, “ In every field there is more grass than corn Notwith- 
standing the many ploughings, the fields are full of grass roots ” Ibid, 
p 345 See also p 15 Agriculture was almost universal among the 
American tribes “ Throughout all America, we scarcely meet with > 
any nation of hunters, which 'does not practise some species of cultiva- 
tion ” Robertson’s America, ii ll7 The agriculture of the Peruvians 
v, as apparently superior to, that of the Hindus. Ibid, m 34 i.~ 
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book ir have been bestowed upon the tanks In certain 
cw a p j QCCS much care n nd labour have been bestoued 
But those authors were strangely mistaken who 
looked upon this ns a proof of refined agriculture and 
great civilization. It is only in a small number of 
instances, where the whole power of an ex ten 51 re go 
v eminent, and that almost always fllahomedan, had 
been applied to the works of irrigation, that they arc 
found on a considerable scale, or in any but the 
rudest state In a country in which, without artificial 
watering, the crops uould always be lost, the inge 
nuity of sinking a hole in the ground, to reserve a 
supply of water, need not be considered os great 1 


' Frokr (ttt hu \ oyage 10 the < 'ooth So p. C13 London edibon, 
J"18) aaya, The ancient Indian* were extraordinary IndintHoa* in 
conveying the water of the nrert to their dwelling* t there art ittQ to be 
aeeo Id roanr jdacc* oquedurt* of earth and of dry it one* eanlrd nn and 
turned off very ingtnJouiIy along ll*c »idn of bill* with in inf nilo 
Dumber of modioli which abowa that theue people at BDpoJohrd a* 
they were very well undentood the art of lereflmg " There l« aoroe 
tiling lodrcative of do little art in the floating garden* and Geld* which 
were on the lake of Mexico (See the Description in Clangero, flitt 
He* book rlL acct. 27 ) The cultivation of their Geld* cotiirdcnng It 
wa»dorjc by human without the awl of animal labour waa remarkable 
and thejr produce irrrpmiog, (Ibid. aeet SB ) The following paiu^ 
from Garnlatao de la \ ega dece nt* to be quoted it i monument of 
the labour* of the PeniTiiaa m ogrieulinm They drained all wet 
moon and Cm* for in that art thr^ were excellent, «» It apparent by 
thrir WT*k» which mnim onto th a xjw Soil >is3 thty v.tt» -my tn- 
geruoat In making aqueduct* for carrying water into dry and aeortbed 
Jjndi * (lie eaplain* how careful they were to watrr both their cram 
land* and jaiiorc.) After they lud made a prxnuion of water 
the next th p* wi» to dm*, and culurate and clear their foil* of 
Innhea and lm* t and that they might with mc*t adranlase rrmir the 
Wiier f they made them in • quadrangt laj form j there L>r»d« wl *b were 
gortl on the »iJccf hill they levelled by cenaia alley* oe walk* which 
tl-eyuiacc To make lime alley* ll*y rawed three wjtli of fueled 
lone crac Ufoir imd one frach*!' wwtiewbai inefo ng Inwardi an 
that they m*y more accurtly U-ar a J keep op lire wn*ht of tV earth, 
whreh h [ mel af>4 Unix ed down by ihrm *»nU it U r> wd W the 
Lei hi of Ike wilL Then next to thu m k il^y n»Je another aomo* 
llunf thorter and lm kept op in t! e taadmamxr with U» frail j ooul 
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of the Hindus. 

To separate the grain from the straw, the ancient book ir.- 
method of treading with oxen ,has, in Hindustan, CnAP p ~ 
given way to no improvement ; and for the most pai t 
the com is still ground in handmills by the women . 1 

Of the arts which at an early stage of society ac- 
acquire the greatest excellence, one, as we have al- 
ready observed, is that of preparing brilliant trinkets 
for the ornament of the person. The Hindus cut the 
precious stones, polish them to a high degree of bril- 


at length they came to take in the whole hill, le% cllmg it by degrees in 
fashion of a ladder, one alley above the other Where the ground was 
stony, they gathered up the stones, and covered the barren soil with 
fresh earth to make their levels, that so no part of the ground might be 
lost The first quadrangles were the largest, and as spacious ns the situ- 
ation of the place could bear, some being of that length and breadth as 
were capable to receive a hundred, some two hundred, or three hundred 
bushels of seed Those of the second row were- made narrower and 
shorter. * * * * In some parts they brought the channels of water 
from fifteen or twenty leagues distance, though it were only to improve 
a slip of a few acres of land, which was esteemed good corn ground n 
Royal Commentaries of Peru, part i book v. ch i The Mcrcurin 
Peruano describes extensive works for irrigation among the Peruvians, 
of which the vestiges are still to be seen Mcrcur Peruano, vm 38 
Acosta tells us, (Nat and Mor Hist book in ch xvm ) “ The 

Ihdians do draw from these floods, that run from the mountains to the 
valleys and plains, many and great brooks to water their lands, which 
they usually do with such industry, as there are no better in Murcia, 
^nor at Millan itself, the which is also the greatest and only wealth of the 
plains of Peru, and of many -other parts of the Indies ” 

1 Sonnerat, Voyag liv in ch vm , Tennant's Ind Recr i 302, 
The country of the Seiks, a people confessedly barbarous, a well-in- 
formed author, PrancUm, m his Memoirs of George Thomas, p 65, 
66, informs us, is highly cultivated, and their arts and manufactures are 
on a level with those of any other part of India Les Tartarcs du Da- 
ghestan ont une coutume qu’ds obsenent soigneusement , spavoir, que 
personne ne peut se maner chez eux, avant que d’avoir, plantd en un 
endroit marqud cent arbres fruitiers, ensorte qu’on trouve jiartout dans 
les montaignes du Daghestan de grandes forets d’arbres fruitiers. (Hist- 
Geneal de Tatars, p-31S) Zoroaster made the duties of agriculture 
part Of his religion “To sow grain with purity, is to fulfil the whole 
extent of the law of the Mazdeiesnans ” (AnquetilZendav ii 6l0 ) The 
Heruli, and Lombards, in their taative wilds, cultivated flax, “which 
supposes,” says Gibbon, “property, agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce.” (Gibbon, vn 27 6 ) 


JewtUety 

BOOK ii hancy, and set them neatly in gold and silver It 

c%Ar a remains to be ascertained how much of avillzation 
this faculty implies. So early os the time of Moses, 
the art of farmmgjcu-cls had attained great perfection 
among the Jews In the ephod of Aaron and ‘in 
the breast plate of judgment, were precious stones set 
in gold, with the names of the twelve tribes engraved 
on them. The account of these jewels, in the book 
of Exodus, suggests ideas of considerable rnagm 
ficencc.* Clavigcro informs us, that the nnaent 
Mexicans “ set gems in gold and silver, and mode 
most curious jewellery of great value. “In short,*’ 
says that author, “ these sorts of v> orks trerc so ad 
mirnbly finished, that even the Spanish soldiers, all 
stung ns they were with the some wretched thirst 
for gold, valued the workmanship above the mate 
rials.”* 


i Exod. cb. rxvfu " I look upon cn -raring on fine itonn s 
up Gogoet, (Origin of Lam pari ii book ii eb- IL art. 3) “ at the 
went remarkable ertdenct of the rapxi [trojmi of the aru in some courv- 
tne*. ThU work ruppnrei a number of d »eoecne% tnoch knowledge 
and moeh experience He add* in a note It tmm be agreed 
that the ancient JVrtnunJ who* monarchy bid not *ubiri(fd aboie 
three hundred and fifijr year*, oodentood perfectly well the working of 
pemou* stonex. (Hitt. Gen der \ ©rages xlu.5?») IUd 
• CUngrrn, Hut. of Mexico book? J seet-JI Eren the mo»t nida of 
the Amman tribes teem not to bare been without aome knowledge of 
ibe art of working the prrcioui iiodci. M deb CotyLmioe speaking 
of the pern t toner, found in some places bordering on the Anmoui III- 
tct In Sooth America taji (V err*e dint I'lntmcoj de rAmeri^cc Me 
ndmnale p 133), “ La eentf e»t quellri ne dJTrrrnl tri en eooletrr 
oi en dutetf da Jade Oriental j eHr* rnhient a la l»tnr ei cm tr'imiftTM 
par par <p>H artifice lei aneien? Aroeriealns ont po let ta Her tt kur 
dcmDerdrrmei figurtuTanimitrx uni fet nt acirr ** — la the tame place 
he meolsoot another phenomenon ef the art of the ancient Amenc-an 
** Ce soot ** rayr hr “do EmenoJet artondVs poTirt rt prrt/es tie 
drux trout eonrjtse*, diametral etmmt opforf* sar on t*e ewnmun uHet 

J a on en tram encore lajocnrhoi »u JVroa lur k» boedi de U Hr* t- 
eFt-Jsgo dint la prm tore JIjmenliii. a qua rantr Lcur? de Quito 
a»ee dwm »utm cwaaorrn de Pindoitne de »er ancient habitant.* 
The iVn am of the jrrtrcl day art eminent bpriarui Chardin \oj 
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of the Hindus. 2£) 

When Europeans have compared the extreme im- book u. 
perfection, the scantiness and rudeness of the tools nAP ' 8 
by which the Hindu artist performs his task, with 
the neatness, and in some cases the celerity of the 
execution, they have frequently drawn ail inference, 
the very reverse of that which the circumstances im- 
plied. This sort of faculty is no mark of high civil- 
ization. A dexterity m the use of its own imperfect 
tools is a common attribute of a rude society. 

Acosta, speaking of some remarkable instances of 
tills species of talent in the natives of Mexico and 
Peru, says, fe Hereby we may judge, if they have any 
understanding, or be brutish ; for my part, I think 
they pass us in those things wliereunto they apply 
themselves.” 1 Mr. Forster himself, whose admira- 
tion was excited by the dexterity of the Hindus, af- 
fords an instance m the rude person of a Russian - 
peasant, which might have suggested to him an ap- 
propriate conclusion “At the distance,” says he, 

“ of a few miles from Choperskoy, the driver of the 
carriage alarmed me by a report of the hinder axle 
being shattered , an accident which gave me an op- 


en Perse, ui 115 — Oliuer says, <f Ils taillent assez bien les pierres pre- 
'Cieuses, et les montent avec assez de .gout Olivier, Voy, &c v 304, 
&c “ At this place I had an opportunity of seeing their mode of 
smelting gold Isaaco had purchased some gold in coming through 
Konhodoo, and here he had made it into a large ring The smith made 
a Crucible of common red clay, and dried it in the sun Into this he 
put the gold, without any flux or mixture whatever He then put 
charcoal under it and over it , and blowing the fire with the com- 
mon bellows of the country, soon produced such a heat as to bring the 
gold into a state of fusion He then made a small furrow in the ground, 
into which he poured (he melted gold When it was cold, he took 
it up, and, heating it again, soon hammered it into a square bar. 
Then heating it again, he twisted it by means of two pair of pincers 
into a sort of screw, *md 7 lengthening out the ends, turned them up, so 
as to form a massy and precious ring” Ivlungo Park’s Last Mission 
to Africa, p 7 8 

1 Acosta, Nat and Mor Hist ,of the Indies, bool. \i chap uu 
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WOK II. bang nil the vice, and the other tools umhnpen bits 
r ^ of iron ** 1 

In the mode in which the Hindu artisan* of almost 
nil descriptions, perform their work, u observed a 
circumstance, generally found among a rude people 
and no where else. The carpenter, the blacksmith, 
the brazier, even the goldsmith and jeweller, not to 
speak, of others produce not their manufacture, ns in 
a refined state of the arts, in houses nnd workshops of 
thar own, where the accommodations requisite for 
them can best be combined they repair for each 
job, with their little budget of tools, to the house of 
the man who employs them and there perform tho 
service for which they arc called 0 

With regnrd to the fine nrts, n slight sketch will 
suffice Hardly by any panegyrist is it pretended 

' Fryer sTrareii let liu clup. m They cot dta mood*, he up, with 
a mill turned bj mm the nnng reaching In manner of our culler a 
wbetlt, to leaser that art In a fbl pm«, where under lift! wheel, dia- 
mond* are fattened. and with hi own bort arc worn into whal cut the 
art ut plead. Ibid 

* The blacVimith poea from place to place canyrny bit tool, with 
him. Deride hb forge and hit liulafomaet a itooe imtt for an antll 
and his whole appntui comins of a pit of pincers a hammer • 
mallet and a file They hare not attained the art of poluhtcj f°IJ tod 
•ilrer or of working gold in different colours. The poWuniih poet 
about with bit tool* Ike the blaekimltb Senrerat \ 07 hr 1 l elup. 
tlii. The workmen In gold and ilhct are freqoe ntlr only 1 itk lv>y, 
who ill etety day In the huair or market, waiting till they are railed 
when they p» to your house with their Implement! In a hute Uaikel 
coomtins of a *ery imafl anril a hammer a jn 1 of bellow t a few 
filer and a pair of pmcro j a chaffing di h or pan of embers 11 thm 
pm to bim wuh a model of what it to be made and the miUrut 
He then lets about b*i work In the open air and perform* u wnh d 1 
patch and Ingenuity Oibet trader mm po to your home -In the nma 
manner the ahoenuker and ulo# Suronmn \ or p. 4 IT It * re- 
markable bow esaeily thrt description of tin itate of the art* amorg ll 
II ndttf taDies whh that rrocr* the Pen ana. Chantr* Informs u tbit 
etrry where *n IVnb the ttnnana of all description* go to work In lha 
hows of u>**« who employ them— jhst they perform the 1 work w th 
the p ew e i st appantus and cox funny the tool, w th tlw work to a 
aerp* c< degree of perfection Chardin, \ 07 to Prr*e l 1 gt 
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that the sculpture, the painting 1 , the music of the BOOK n 
Hindus afe in a state beyond that in which they Chap 8 
appear m early stages of society. The merely me- 
chanical part, that for which the principal requi- 
sites are time and patience, the natural pioduce of 
rude ages when labour is of little value, is often exe- 
cuted with great neatness , and surprises by the idea 
of the difficulty overcome. In the pi ovmce of genius 
and taste, nothing but indications of rudeness ap- 
pear The productions are not merely void of at- 
traction they are unnatural, offensive, and not un- 
frequently disgusting. “ The Hindus of this ,day,” 
says Mr. Foster, “ have a slender knowledge of the 
rules of proportion, and none of peispective. They 
are just imitators, and correct workmen, but they 
possess merely the glimmerings of genius.” 1 “ The 

style and taste of the Indians,” says Paulini, “ are 
indeed extremely wretched , but they possess a won- 
deiful aptitude for imitating the arts and inventions 
o'f the Europeans, as soon as the" method has been' 
pointed out to them.” 2 Major Rennel himself in- 
forms us, that the imitative or fine arts were not ear- 
ned to the height even of the Egyptians, much less 
of the Greeks and Romans, by the Hindus , that 
like' the Chinese they made great progress in seme of 
the useful arts, but scarcely any m those of taste. 3 

<e In India,” says Sonnerat, <c as well as among all 
the people of the East, the arts have made little or 
no progress. All the statues we see in then’ temples 
aie badly designed and wone executed.” 4 We have 
the testimony of Mr. Hodges, winch to this point at 
least is a high testimony, that the sculptuie in the 

1 Forster’s Tra\elc, z 80 2 Bartolomeo’s Travels, book z chap. viz. 

3 Kennel’s Memoir, p * Sonnerat, Voy, lz\ in ch vin 

VOL. II. D 
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Chap 


pagodas of Hindustan is nil very rude 1 In the de- 
scription of a templeof Sira, at Hulls bedu in Mysore 
Dr Buchanan says, “ Its walls contain a \ery ample 
delineation of Hindu mythology which, in the re- 
presentation of human or animal fotms, is os dcsti 
tutc of elegance as usual hut some of the foliages 
possess great neatness. It much exceeds an) Hindu 
budding that I Imre seen elsewhere" 1 

Whatever exaggeration we may suppose m the 
accounts which the historians or Mexico and Peru 
have given us of the works of sculpture in the new 
world, the description of them will not permit us to 
conclude that they were man) degrees inferior to the 
productions of Hindustan. Clarlgcro says u The 
Mexicans were more successful in sculpture than in 
painting The) learned to express m their statues 
all the attitudes and postures of w hich the human body 
is capable they oliscned the proportions cxoctl) 
and could, when necessary execute the most deb 
cate and minute stroke^ with the clusci The works 
which they executed b) casting of metals were in 
still more esteem The miracles they produced of 
tins kind would not be credible i£ besides the test! 
mon) of those who saw them, curiosities in numbers 


• Hodge* Tnreli in India. Mr Hodge* mti I am C oncer cm 1 
I cannot pjr to high a compliment to the art of teulpt ire among (be 
Hindoo* a» ti tmollf pM Ly many Ingetnou* a thor* who write on tU* 
religion of Ilnmali CoowJ ring there wnrL* a I dv mihllrryrt 
of an aftl l they are onlr to he paralleled »* ih the roJe eiuj* of the 
logrnloai Indian* I hate met with In Ouheite and on oti er h* nd* irt 
ihe Vruth Vat ** p '’6. He add* In th ncil pa *r thjj In point of 
caning that \ the mere m r lanirei pit* ll e ornament i in tV Hindu 
tfmj let are ofitn heaoi fof In mother p u r -«- too p IM he tpal* 
a n of the tame n/cU lt*l nicety the peculiar dmpcnii cf tV nil 
m H t-du caning* Ve to the ram* pirpore TrntunV* Id an licet 

i 

* liucLanan Journey lhrco c h M) tore he Id 79I 
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of this nature, had not been sent from Mexico to BOOK u. 
Europe ” 1 ^ nAP 8 

The progress was similar, as we might presume, 
in the sister art of painting. The Hindus copy with 
great exactness, even from nature. - By consequence 
they draw portraits, both of individuals and of groups, 
with a mniute likeness ; but peculiarly devoid of 
grace and expression. Their inability to exhibit the 
simplest creations of the fancy, is strongly expressed 
by Dr. Tennant, who says, “ The laborious exact- 
ness with which they imitate every feather of a bird, 
or the smallest fibre on the leaf of a plant, renders 
them valuable assistants m drawing specimens of 
natural history , but farther than this they cannot 
advance one step. If your bird is to be placed on a 
rock, or upon the branch of a tree, the draughtsman 
is at a stand ; the object is not before him ; and his 
imagination can supply nothing ” 2 3 In one remark- 
able circumstance their painting resembles that of all 


1 Clavigero, Hist Mex book v it sect 50 He adds, ct The works of 
gold and siher sent in presents from the conqueror Cortez to Charles V 
filled the goldsmiths of Europe with astonishment, who, as several 
authors of that period attest, declared that they were altogether inimit- 
able The Mexican founders made, both of gold and silver, the most 
perfect images of natural bodies They made a fish in this manner, 
which had its scales, alternately, the one of silver and the other of 
gold, a parrot with a moveable head, tongue, and wings, and an ape 
with a moveable head and feet, having a spindle in its hand in the 
attitude of spinning” Ibid Garcilasso tells us, “that the Peruvians 
framed many figures of men and women, of birds of the air, and fishes 
of the sea , likewise of fierce animals, such as tigers, lions and bears, 
foxes, dogs, cats, in short, all creatures whatsoever known amongst 
them, they cast and moulded Into true and natural figure^ of the same 
shape and form of those creatures u Inch they represented They coun- 
terfeited the plants and wall-flowers so well, that being on the walls 
they scented to be natural, the creatures which were shaped on the 

walls, such as lizards, butterflies, smhes, and serpents, some crawling 
up and some down, were 60 artificially done, that thee seemed natural, 
and wanted nothing but motion ” (Bookvi chap 1 ) 

3 Tennant’s Ind Rcc 1 2Q9 

D 2 
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BOOK II Other Nations who have made^but a small progress in 
C,ir fl the arts. They are entirely without a knowledge of 
perspective and by consequence of nil those finer and 
nobler parts of the art of painting, which have per 
Spcctnc for -their requisite basis 1 

i Dr Tennant, it the place a ted iberre, wppOTti bis own authority 
by quoting the following pamge of Soonerat La pejolore ehrx la 
Indian at, et ten toujoun dam Ienfmce Us txmrrenl admirable on 
tableau chargd de rouge et dc bleu et doot la penooaga *ont Titus d of 
Jb nentCndent point lecUir obseur n inoodiwcm Jimat* la ob}et* I et 
nc tarent p» la mettre en pmpeetire ; en un mot, lam me ilj cures 
pemtnra ne tool qoe de truaraiia enlumlnrura ** (\ oyaga nut 
1 ndtt, i. OQ.) The Indian pertura aayi Mandtlsloe ire more remark 
able for their direnlty of colourt than any exact oat of proport ton 
Harris Collect, of \ ny i How exactly does this correspond with (he 
detcripdon which Chardin gites ns of llte itate of the umr art among 
the Reman* ^ En Pen e la oru tant Iiberanx que mechamqur* icmt 
en general presqoe tout ruda et bniti en com pan ion de Is perfection 
on l Europe la a port 6 *. Ill entcodent f it nul le detvio nc 

aachant nen &ire att naturd { et 111 n on l aucone con no ancedela 
pmpertrre Four ce quo de la plalte peinture II fit »hn quo 

a tbaga (prill reprrvntent wmt nsei rasemblsns; its la tlrent 
tTordinaire dc pcofil patee qtiect tool eeox qu ill f nt le plus a tf merit j 
III la font antn de lrob quart! t euals pour la m gw en plain ou dc 
front Ui y mmment fort mal n entendsnt pai * y donnrr la orabrw 

*11. m. BtiitiuMl form., tin* atlihiS, . I linn run fi m 



among the Hindus. 8% 

It is anomalous and somewhat surprising that the HOOK II, 
music of the Hindus should be so devoid of all excel- ChaPj 8 
lence. As music is, urits origin, -the imitation of the 
tones of passion , and is most naturally employed for 
the expression of passion, m rude ages, when the 
power of expiessmg it by articulate language is the 
most imperfect, simple melodies, and these often 
highly expressive and affecting, are natural to un- 
cultivated tubes It was m the earliest stage of civi- 
lization, that Oipheus is fabled to have possessed the 
power of working nnracles by his lyre. Yet all 
Europeans, even those who are the most disposed to 
eulogize the attainments of the Hindus, unite in de- 
scribing the music of that people, as unpleasmg, and 
Void both of expression and art. Dr. Tennant, who 
founds his testimony, both on his own, and other 
people’s obseivation, says “ If we are to judge 
merely fiom the number of instruments, and the 
frequency with ydnch they apply them, the Hindoos 
might be 1 egarded as considerable proficients in music, 
yet has the testimony of all strangeis deemed it 
equally imperfect as the other arts Their warlike 
instruments are lude, noisy, and inartificial : and in 


> 

the same perfections and imperfections with that of these eastern nations. , 
The colours, Robertson (ill 278) informs ns, were remarkably bright, 
but laid on without any art, and without any regard to light gnd shade, 
or the rules of perspective Clavigero, though the skill of the Mexi- 
cans in painting is not one of the points for which he most highly 
admires them, says, tf We have seen, among the ancient paintings, 
many portraits of the kings of Mexico, 'in which, besides the singular 
beauty of the colours, the proportions were most accurately observed.^ 
(Hist Mex book \n sect 40 ") “ Les Mfexicains,” says Humboldt, 

“ ont conservd un go6t particular pour la peinture et pour 1’art de sculp- 
ter en pierre et en bois On est dtonnd de voir ce qu’ils executent at ec 
un mauvaia couteau, et sur les bois les plus durs 11s montrent 

beaucoup d, aptitude pour 1' exercise des arts d’lnutation , lls en deploient 
une plus grande encore pour les arts purement mecaniques, Cette ap- 
titude deviendra un jour tres precieuse, 5cc ” Humboldt, Essai Poli- 
tique sur le Royautne de la Nouvelle Espagne, p 9. t 
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n. temples, tliose employed for the purposes of religion 
8 are managed apparently on the same principle for, 
in their idea, the most pleasant and harmonious is 
that which makes the loudest noise’ 1 After a de- 
scription of the extreme rudeness of the instruments 
of music of the people of Sumbhulpoor, Mr Mottc 
says ** The Rajah s band always put me in mind of 
a number of children coming from a country fair nt 

1 Iw3bnIt«- I 300 — Ce* people* ncntancone idee deiKtordt Lew 
chant commence per nn boardoane menl tourd et fort ba* tpm Jpnd 
Hi ee latent. Anqunil Duperron \ cya-* aux Itxlei Onentale* Zrrv- 
darata 1 nrl E en Koonent hirmelf infocmi tn that then rontte 
It bad and tbeir »ong* de*Uiaie of harmony \ ©yage* in Inde* fir 
iu chap. tIH 

* Motte t Journer to Onm (Anat. An JlegbL i Mi tee] la neon* 
Tract* p. 77 ) “ Their idea* of mtnie if we mar judge from their 
practice are tarharooi.*' Orme alibi MiliLTnni L 3 The follow 
tng paiBge from Gareilano de la \ ega ii an important document In the 
hiitnry of move It exhibit* more nakedly the fact respecting hi 
origin than [*rhapt arty other written monument j and It prom at 
the tame time lha power of npmtwn which the an had attained 

In raunc ** *ay» he " the Penman* amced to a rrrUm harmony in 
which the Indum of Colb did more particularly race!, haring been 
the inrenUm of a certain pipe made of cane* fjord together retry one 
©f which ha mg a different note of higher and lower Hi the manorr of 
organ i, made a pleating move by the rfntonaney of aoncdi the treble 
tenor and baite exactly eormpond np and aniwenng to each othrf 
with iliere pipe* they often played in morert. They bad al*o 

other pipe*, which wrre flute* with foot or fi r *tup» I kr the pipe* of 
•hepbendj j with there they played not in concert but llngly and Irtoo] 
them to ton txt* which they rom pnwd in metre the rotjrrt of which 
wai lore and the pm out which ante from the Cnoun or «Tipl aiorrt 
of a tnlitmr. Every too* wit Kt to It* proper tune fur two 
aong* of different tobjeett eoold not cormpond with the tame a r by 
reatoo that the mtmc which the pliant made on hit flute wi dr* rnH 
to rrpmt the utl fiction or drtmotrnt of h t ro nd winch were not m 
lotelCpUe perhapt by the word* *i Ly the rmlinehoJy or riimfat 
Cm of the tone wl ich lie yliyrd A ctrti’fi Sp, nil ^I one n gbt Jitr 
men^rtertd an Indian woman In tlie »trrei» nf Loren, and would bur 
l rooybt her lock !• W» lotfiv* ; Uit iW enrd our * f« (Wi uW 
a r let me go, f n that pipe which you bear in roa*. r lowrr caT t roe 
wi h pent pm oo and 1 cannot rrfuw the wimwot ( * lor* con- 
atrajm rr to po that t may te h wlf and he mr htnharud. T>* 
•orp witch they rompwrd ©f their wan at*d p»cd ichxr meot 
wrrr nnrr Kt to tlx a n of their f ut Utoj loo pi* and Kiioor to 
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As the talent of the Hindus for accurateimitation, BOOK II. 
both in the manual and m some of the refined arts, Chap 6 
lias excited much attention ; and been sometimes 
regarded as no mean proof of ingenuity and mental 
culture, it is necessary to remark, -that there are few 
things by which the rude state of society is more uni- 
formly characterized It is in reality the natural 
precursor of the age of invention ; and disappears, or 
at least ceases to make a conspicuous figure, wnen the 
nobler faculty of creation comes into play Garcilasso 
de la Vega, who quotes Bias Valera, m his support, 
tells us that the Peruvian Indians, “ if they do but 
see a thing, will imitate it so exactly, without being 
taught, that they become bettei artists and mecha- 
nics than the Spaniards themselves ” 1 


be intermixed with the pleasures and softnesses of love , for these were 
only sung at their principal festivals when they commemorated their 
victories and triumphs ” Royal Comment book n ch xiv “ The 
accounts of twenty-two centuries ago represent the Indians as a people 
who stood very high in point of civilization but to judge from their 
ancient monuments, they had not carried the imitative arts to any thing 
like the degree of perfection attained by the Greeks and Romans, or 
even by the Egyptians Both the Hindoos and the Chinese appear to 
have carried the arts just to the point requisite for useful purposes , but 
never to have_ approached the summit of perfection, as it respects taste 
or boldness of design ” Rennert Memoir, Introd p xxn Our latest 
informants are the most intelligent Mr Ward (Introd p Ixii) assures 
us, “ whatever may have been the case in other countries, idolatry in 
this has certainly not contributed to carry the arts of painting or sculp- 
ture to any perfection The Abb6 Dubois (p ,463) observes, “ that 
the ornamental arts, such as painting, instrumental music, and the 
like, are extremely low in estimation Hardly any but the low tribe 
of the Mushiers exercise the first of these , and music js nearly confined^ 
to the barbers and Pariahs , instrumental music wholly so The small 
encouragement these two arts receive is, no doubt, owing to the little 
progress they have made In painting, nothing can be seen but mere 
daubing, set off with bright colours and extravagant glare And 
though all Hindqs are great lovers of music, introducing it into all 
their civil and religious ceremonies, jet I can vouch that it i? still m 
its infancy ” 

1 Royal Comment part 11 book 11 chap xxt?" Frezier (Voyage to the 
South Sea, p 263 ) says of the same people, “They have a genius for 
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II Sir William Jones, in pompous terras, remarks 
8 ~ “ The Hindus arc said to hare boasted of three in 
ventions all of which indeed arc admirable the 
method of instructing by apologues the decimal 
scale and the game of chess, on which they hare 
some curious treatises." 1 As the game of chess w n 
species of art, the account of it seems to belong to 
this place and ns it has been rated high among the 
proofs of the supposed animation of the Hindus, ne 
must see ulrat it really imports. Thougli there is 
no endcnce tliat the Hindus inrented the game 
except their own pretensions, which ns evidence nrc 
of \ cry httlc value, it is by no means improlmble 
The imcntion of ingenious games is a feat most com 
monly displayed by nations in their rude condition 
It is prior to the birth of industry, thnt men hnre the 
strongest need for games to rcliere them from the 
para of idleness at thnt period they nrc most nd 
dieted to gaming bestow uj>on it the greatest por 
tion of time and mo^t mtcn«cl> fix upon it nil their 
faculties It is m fact, the natural occupation and 
resource of a rude mrad, whenc\er destitute of the 
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motives to industry. The valuable and intelligent BOOK IL 
historian of Chili observes of a tribe, but a few re- CluP 8 ‘ 
moves from the savage state ; “ If what the celer 
brated Leibnitz asserts is true, that men have never 
discovered greater talents than in the invention of the N 
diffeient kinds of games, the Araucanians may justly 
claim the merit of not being in this respect inferior 
to other nations. Their games ai e very numerous, 
and for the most part very ingenious ; they are di- 
vide^ into the sedentary and gymnastic It is a 
curipus fact, and worthy of notice, that among the 
first isr the game of chess, which they call conn can, 
and which has been known to them from time imme- 
morial The game of quechu , which they esteem 
highly, has a great affinity to that of backgammon, 
but instead of dice they make use of triangular pieces 
of bone marked with points, which they throw with 
a little hoop or circle, supported by two pegs ” 1 


1 Molina, Civil Hist of Chili, book 11 chap x The Persians claim 
the indention of this game, and as their game is radically different from 
that of the Hindus, it is probable they are both intentions See Chardin, 
Voy en Perse, in 62 Gibbon, vu 27§, marks a fact m the narratne 
of Paul Diaconus, expressive of the manners of the Heruh Dum ad 
tabulam hideret, while he played at draughts, sajs Gibbon, but he 
might as well hate said chess, for the word as much expresses the 
one as the other And we know t that, among the Scandinatnns, a 
game very closely resembling chess was known The ancient chroni- 
cles of the Scandinavians frequently present us with joting warriors 
endeavouring to acquire the good opinion of their mistresses by boast- 
ing of their accomplishments, such as their skill at chess, their dexterity 
m swimming and skating, their talents in poetry, and thoir knowing all 
the stars by their names Mallet, Introd Hist Denmark, chap 'xm 
Mr Barrow informs us that the chess of the Chinese is totally different 
from that both of the Hindus and Persians Travels m China, p J58. 
It has been therefore probably, m each of those cases, a separate in- 
vention “ The idea that chess was invented by the Hindus was, we 
belies e, first 'started by Hyde (de Relig Vet Pers'n 1 ), and thereafter 
it has been taken for granted The curious reader may see an inleresting 
description of a game at chess by four Brahmens, in Moor's Hist of 
Capt Little’s Detachment, p J39 That there are books in India con- 
taining the doctrine of chess proves nothing There are books in Ice- 
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Though the Hindus knew the art of making a 
speaes of rude glass, which was manufactured into 
trinkets and ornaments far the nomen thev had 
never possessed sufficient ingenuity to apply it to the 
many useful purposes to winch it is so admirably 
adapted In few climates is glass in windows more 
conducive to comfort than that of Hindustan yet 
the Hindus had never learnt to afford this accom 
modabon to themselves. Of its adaptation to optical 
purposes they were so ignorant that they were as- 
tonished and confounded at the effects of a common 
spy-glass. They arc unable to construct furnaces 
sufficiently powerful to melt either European glass, 
or cast iron 1 

landic on the art of pofiry bat the Icelander* were not the I nr colon 
of poetry 

> " Bochmin i Jotimey through Mporr fire id 370 Dr Tennant 
«y* l ** Before ibe amrai of the Laropean* there wa» not a home in 
all India furtmbed with glut window* erm at pment when glati it 
•o common here I belterc none of the rulirrt hare 1 railed thcmrelrci 
of to otmooi a remedy Glatt h comtdercd by llie Jloropean* at an 
lodnpenuble rerjuhite in the comtmcilon of exery T1 mgatow at ibe 
upper itaiionti they hare eren introduced the me of it into the amp. 
SeTrral officer* carry on their march a frantc of glut which they fix 
in tha windward door of tlmr tent* during lire hot wind iHoold ibe 
aemee cal) them mio ibe field at that tea ton “ Indian Recreation* J 
3*5 See too, \ nyage aax Inder pw le P Paufm fi- 403 401 
The Jew* fint dneotefcd the art of ruling glut Ttdh Hut lib. t 
c-ijutCv.\ ttwulh.* cap xi alto 1 1* xxx l oy xx t Vnt»x 
lib xri | Jowphnt War* nf the Jew* ij. 15. The (i nda» Kern In be 
eonndmlJy beb nd the perfection which the Japanese hate aiutnexl in 
I hr mefol am. A* to aU amti cf handier jfu ujt Krmpfxr "either 

rorvHU nr tmfal they are to Cir from harm- neea ton for mi tm till 
they ratlter exceed all other rutrom Jn Ingtnoity and neatnet* of wrwl 
mantl p pameuVirl In trait, gold t 1 er copper What 1 ill ibex 
hate In trolling and ton pen n_ of Iron it rt hot by the fp extern and 
nrainett of their arm* '•o nat-on in the fjtt It w> deiictm in.1 in. 
petitotn In mil in- cmlejr pn mg pild'nx o/tmart whwb it a par 
t tew lar l nd of a prcooa black r*h oetjl mdr an fr Fy rf a tn i tarr 
rt copper w ih » I lue pdj Thrt wore • llm it (Tnfv m rvm 
and e»jo t that tlwy are le at ol le rrrn to the Ch dot Y tir f r 
JfiiuefJipjn Appro 1 ♦» fw 

n 
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In almost every manufacture, and certainly as a BOOK 11. 
manufacturing people in general, the Hindus are Chap 8 ’ 
inferior to the Chinese Yet Sir William Jones says 
of that latter people ; “ Their mechanical arts have 
nothing in them characteristic of a particular family ; 
nothing wliicli any set of men, in a country so highly 
favoured by nature, might not have discovered and 
improved.” 1 The partialities, winch it was so much 
his nature to feel, prevented him from perceiving how 
much less entitled to any kind of admiration were the 
arts of another people, whom he had adopted it as a 
business to eulogize. 


1 Works of Sir W Jones, Discourse on the Chinese. 
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CHAP IX 

Literature 

As the knowledge of whnt conduces to the nugmen 
tation of human enjoyment nnd the diminution of 
human misen is the foundation of nil improvement 
m the condition of human life nnd ns htcrature if 
not synonjmous with tlint knowledge is its best 
friend nnd its inseparable companion the literature 
of nny people is one of the sources from which the 
surest inferences may be drawn with respect to their 
civilization 

The first literature is poetry Poetry is the Inn 
gunge of the passions, and men feel, before they spe- 
culate The earliest poetry is the expression of the 
feeling*, by which the minds of rude men arc the 
most powcrfull) actuated Before the invention of 
writing men are directed also to the use of versifi 
cation b) the aid which it affords to the memory 
As ever) thing of which the recollection Is snluablc 
must be handed down b) tradition w hotel or tends 
to make the tradition accurate is of corresponding 
Importance No contrivance to this end is com 
parable to verse w Inch preserves the ideas, by pre- 
serving the vi r) word* In \cr«e not only the 
few historical facts arc preserved to svlnch the 
rurioMt) of a rude age attaches lt«clf but in serse 
are promulgated the maxims of religion and tire 
ordinances of Ian J icn after the noble art of 
writing is known the Jiabit of consigning to ver'e 
1 
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every idea, destined for permanency, continues, till cer- BOOK rr. 
tain new steps are effected m the intellectual career 1 Cl!AP 9 * 

At this first stage the literature of the Hindus has 
alwaj r s remained The habit of expressing every 
thing in verse , a habit which urgent necessity im- 
poses upon a people unacquainted with the use of 
permanent signs, and which the power of custom 
upholds, till after a certain progress in impiovement, 
even among those to whom peimanent signs are 
known , we trace among the Hindus to the present 
day. All their compositions, with wonderfully few 
exceptions, are m verse For history they have only 
certain narrative poems, which depart from all re- 
semblance to truth and nature ; and have evidently 
no farther connexion with fact than the use of certain 
names, and a few remote allusions. Their laws, like 
those of rude nations in general, are in verse Their 
sacied books, and even their books of science, are in 
verse , and what is more wonderful still, their very 
dictionaries. 1 2 

1 “ It was long before mankind knew the art of writing, but they 
very early invented seieral methods to supply, m a good measure, that 
want The method most commonly used was, to compose their his- 
tones in verse, and sing them Legislators made use of this expedient 
to consign and hand down to posterity their regulations The first laws 
of all nations were composed in \erse, and sung Apollo, according to 
a very ancient tradition, was one of the first legislators The same tra- 
dition says, that he published his laws to the sound of ht9 lyre, that is 
to say, that he had set them to music We have certain prooF that the 
first laws of Greece were a kind of songs The laws of the ancient 
inhabitants of Spain were rerses which they sung Tuiston was re- 
garded by the Germans as their first lawgner They said he put his 
laws into verses and songs This ancient custom was long kept up "by 
several nations ” Goguet’s Origin of Laws, i 28 See the various 
authorities there quoted The laws of the Druids were in verse 
Henry, Hist of Great Britain, i 315 

2 “ Le Dictionnaire Amarasmha est eent en vers Sanscrit, comroe ' 

tous les anciens livresfet n’est pas divis6 par chapitres comme les notres, 

mais par classes de noms amsi classe Svatggabargga, e’est a 
dire classe dcs horns qui appartieunent au ciel, Manouchavargga , de 
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book ir. There is scarcely any point connected with the 

Clir 0 state of Hindu society, on which the spirit of exag 
gem t ion and enthusiasm has more signally displayed 
itself than the poetry of the Hindus. Among those 
whose disposition was more to admire than explore, 
scarcely any poetry has been regarded as presenting 
higher claims to admiration Among the Hindus 
there are two great poems, the Kama) an and the 
Mahobarat which arc long narratives, or rather 
miscellanies in verse and which their admirers have 
been puzzled whether to denominate histones, or 
epic poems. By the Hindus themselves, they aro 
morcov cr regarded os boohs of rcbgion nay farther, 
as boohs of law nnd in the Digest which the Brah- 
mens, under the outhonty of the Bntiah government, 
have recently compiled the text of these poems is 
inserted as text of the law In the same manner as 
the text of an> other legal nuthont) nnd standard 
The) may even Ik? regarded as books of philosophy 
and according!) the part of the Mahobarat, with the 
translation of which Mr AVilUns lias favoured us he 
nctunll) presents to his reader as one of the most 
instructs e specimens of the philosophical speculations 
of the countrr 

It is incompatible with the present purpose to 
speak of these poems In more than general term* 
Phc) describe n senes of actions in which a nutnlx.r 
of men nnd gods ore jointly engaged These fictions 
ore not only more extravagant, end unnatural less 
correspondent with the phvsicnl nnd moral laws of 
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the universe, but are less ingenious, more monstrous, BOOK IL 
and have less of any thing that can engage the affec- p nAP 9 ‘ 
tion, awaken sympathy, or excite admiration, re- 
verence, or terror, than the poems of any other, even 
the rudest people with whom our knowledge of the 
globe has yet brought us acquainted . 1 They are ex- 
cessively prolix and insipid. They are often, through 
long passages, ti ifhng and childish to a degree, which 
those acquainted with only European poetry can 
hardly conceive Of the style m which they are 
composed it is far from too much to say, that all the 
vices which characterize the style of rude nations, 
and particularly those of Asia, they exhibit m per- 
fection Inflation , metaphors perpetual, and these 
the most violent and strained, often the most unna- 
tural and ridiculous , obscurity ; tautology , repeti- 
tion , verbosity , confusion , incoherence , distinguish 
the Makabarat and Ramayan. That amid the num- 


* Even Mr Maurice, whose appetite for Hindu miracles is not easily 
overcome, could not digest the beauties of their historic muse After 
an exhibition of some of these specimens in his history, he says, “ I 
know not whether some of my readers may yot be so insensible to the 
charms of the Indian historic muse, as to rejoice that the Ramayan 
(only passages of it were then m an English dress) has not been trans- 
lated, for certainly inflated accounts of the combats of giants, hurling 
rocks, and darting serpents at one another, and of monsters,' whose 
blood, spouting forth in torrents, is formed into considerable rivers, 
are not v ery consistent w ith the sober and dignified page of history” 
Maurice, Hist of Hindustan, n 100 “ To the above list of absurdi- 

ties, we may add monsters with ten heads and a hundred hands, which 
continue to fight after all their heads are cut off, and mow dawn whole 
battalions ” Ibid p 248 “ The minute accounts of incantations and 

combats of giants, that fill the Indian legends, however they may astonish 
the oriental literati, have no charm for the polished scholar of western 
climes, and are justly consigned to puerile reading” Ibid p/251 Yet 
Sir William Jones could say, “The first poet of the Hindus was the. 
great Valmic, and his Ramayan is an epic poem on the story of Rama 
(or rather of the three llamas,) which in unity of action, magnificence 
of imagery, and elegance of style, far surpasses the learned and elaborate 
work of Nonnus ” SeeAsiat Res i 258 We strongly suspect that 
Sir William Jones never read the poem , or more of it than scraps 
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BOOK ti beriess effusions, which a wild imagination throws 
ClLir forth, in its loose and thoughtless career there should 
now and then be something which approaches the 
confines of reason and taste, is so far from surprising 
that it would be truly surprising if there were not 
A happy description or here nnd there the vivid con 
ception of a striking circumstance, ore not sufficient 
the exact observation of nature and the symmetry 
of a whole arc necessary, to designate, the poetry of 
a cultivated people 

Of the poems m dialogue, or m tlic dramatic form, 
Sacontala has been selected ns the most favourable 
specimen The author, Cali das, though he left only 
two dramatic pieces, Sir William Joucs denominates 
the Shnhspcarc of India, nnd tells ns that he stands 
next in reputation to their great histone poets, Valmic 
nnd V) ovi. 

Sacontala was the daughterof n pious king named 
Causico nnd of n goddess of the lower heaven 
brought up hv a devout liermit ns his daughter in a 
consecrated grove The sorercign of the district on 
a hunting excursion arrives b> nendent in the forest 
lie observes Sacontala and ber two companions, the 
daughters of the hermit in tlic grove with watering 
pots in their hand watering their plants Instantly 
he is cnptiwited lie enters Into conversation with 
the damsels and (lie heart or Sncontali is secretly 
inflamed The 1 mg disnu <rs Ins attendants nnd 
resolves to remain In the forest In n little tlnu the 
fjunhtv of the lovir is nsartmnd while the secret 
agitation in the Ixi'mii of Sarontah throw < her into a 
languor winch n. ciuhks tfi caw flu king over 
hears n ctmtimlmn !k tween her and lur comjCi 
mens in winch l>cing clrxclv interrogated she con 
her love Tlie king immuli itcly Uncover* 
luinwlf and declares his pa*uon flicttvo fncndi 
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Contrive to. leave them together, and they consummate BOOK ir. 
* that kind of marriage which two lovers contract C,IAP 9 
from the desire of amorous embraces.” So precipi- 
tate a conclusion, irreconcileable as it is with the 
notions of a refined people, is one of the numeious 
mamages legal among the Hindus. Presently, how- 
ever, the king is summoned to Ins court. He pro- 
mises to send for his wife in tlnee days, and leaves a 
ring In the mean time a Brahmen, of a proud and 
choleric temper, comes to the residence of the hermit, 
when his two daughters are at a little distance, and 
Sacontala has been overtaken with |ieep. Finding 
no one to receive him with the expected honours, he 
utters an imprecation * “ He on whom thou art me- 
ditating, on whom alone thy heart is now fixed, 
while thou neglectest a pure gem of devotion who 
demands hospitality, shall forget thee when thou 
seest him next, as a man restored to sobriety forgets 
the words which he utteied in a state of intoxica- 
tion.” This malediction, which falls upon Sacontala, 
is oveilieaid by her companions, and fills them with 
horror. They hasten to appease the angry Brahmen; 
who tells them, his words cannot be recalled, but 
that the spell would be dissolved when the loid of 
Sacontala should look upon his ring. Her tw“o friends 
agree to conceal the calamity from Sacontala, who 
now languishes at the neglect of her husband, and 
finds herself pregnant. The hermit Canna, who at 
the time of the visit of the king was absent frota 
home, returns, and is, by a voice from heaven, made 
acquainted- with the events which have intervened. 
Encouraged by good omens, he soothes Sacontala, 
and resolves to send her to her lord Her friends 
instruct her, should he not immediately' recognise 
her, to show him the ring Arrived at the palace, 
she is disowned by the king , thinks of the ring, but 
VOL. II ' e 
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BOOK n discovers it is lost The Ling treats her, and the 
9 messengers who brought her, ns impostors and 
orders them into custody but while they are con- 
veying her away, a body of hght, descending in a 
female shape, receives her into its bosom and dis- 
appears upon which the king regards the ubole as 
a piece of sorcery, and dismisses it from Ills thoughts 
After a time, however, the nng is found, and con- 
veyed to the Jang alien his wife and all the con- 
nected circumstances, immediately rush upon lus 
mind. He Is then plunged into affliction * ignorant 
where Sncontnla may be found In this despondency 
he is summoned uy Indra, the god of the firmament, 
to aid him against a race of giants, whom Indra is 
unable to subdue. Having ascended to the celestial 
regions, and acquitted himself gloriously in the dinne- 
service, he is conveyed, in ha descent to the earth, 
to the mountain Hcmacuta, rt where Cnsynpa, father 
of the immortals and Aditi ha consort, reside in- 
blcsscd retirement." To this sacred spot liml Sacon 
tala, by her mothers influence been com eyed and 
there she had brought forth her son a wonderful 
infant, whom ha father found at play with a lion’s 
wbelp, and making the powerful nmmnl feel the 
superiority of ha strength The king now recog 
nizes ha wife and ha son, of whom tlic most remark- 
able things ore portended and perfect linppmrss 
succeeds. 

There is surely nothing in the Invention of this 
story which is above the powers of tlic imagina 
tion in an uncultivated age With the wenery 
and the manners which the Hindu poet has per 
petually present to ha observation, and the my 
thology which pcTpetuallr reigns in his thoughts the 
incidents are among thr most obvious, nnd the mwt 
ea«v to be imagined which it was possible for him to 
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choose Two persons of celestial beauty arid accom- book it _ 
plisliments meet together ill a solitary place, and fall CtTAPlQ 
mutually in love : To the invention of this scene but 
little ingenuity can be supposed to be requisite To 
create an interest in this love* it was necessary it 
should be crossed. Suiely no contrivance for such a 
purpose was ever less entitled to admiration than the 
curse of a Brahmen A ring with power to dissolve 
the charm, and that ring at the moment of necessity 
lost, are contrivances to bring about a great event, 
which not only display the rudeness of an ignorant 
age, but have been literally, or almost literally, re- 
peated, innumeiable times, m the fables of other un - 4 
cultivated nations To ' overcome 1 the difficulties, 
which the interest of the plot tendered 'it necessary - 
to raise, by cai rying a man to heaven to conquer 
giants for a god, for whom the god was not a match, 
is an expedient which requires neither art nor inven- 
tion ; and which could never be endured, where 
judgment and taste have received any considerable- 
cultivation. 

The poem, indeed, has some beautiful passages. 

The courtship, between Sacontala and Dushmantu, 
is delicate and interesting; and the workings of the 
passion m two amiable minds are naturally and vividly 
pourtrayed The friendship which exists between 
the three youthful maidens is tender and delight- 
ful ; and the scene which takes place when Sacontala 
is about to leave the peaceful hermitage where she 
had- happily spent -her youth ; her expressions of ten- 
derness to her friends, her affectionate parting with 
the domestic animals she had tended, and even with 
the flowers and trees in which she had delighted, 
breathe more than pastoral sweetness. These, how- 
ever, are precisely the ideas and affections, wherever 
the scene is a peaceful one, which may naturally arise 
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TOOK ir. in the "simplest state of society os the fables of 

„ the golden age and of Arcadia abundantly testify} 

nnd in whatever constitute* the beauty of these 
scenes they are rivalled by the Song of Solomon, 
wluch is nvowedlv the production of a simple and 
unpolished age 1 Beyond these few passages, there 
is nothing in Sacontalo, which either accords with the 
understanding or can gratify the fancy, of nn in 
structed people. 

Set AVlUiam Jones, Who on the subject of a sup* 
posed nilacnt state of high civilization, riches and 
happiness among the Hindus, takes every thing 
for granted, not only without proof but in opposition 
to almost every thing saving the assumptions of the 
Brahmens, which could lead him to a different con 
elusion says, “The dramatic 'pccics of bntcrtam J 
ment must ha\ c been carried to great perfection, when 
Vicratnndityo, who icigncd in the first ccntup* before 
Christ gave encouragement to poets, plnlologcrs, and 
mathematicians, at a time i\hen tin? Britons were as 
unlettered and unpolt-hed os the army of Hnnumat." f 
Sir \\ llliam forgets that, even a century before 
Christ, the Unions had their Druids between it horn 
and the Brahmens, in diameter, doctrines, nod nc 
quire ment?, a remarkable similnnty Jins been traced 3 

* Of the Song of Solomon A olbrrr notwiibiUndrng all h« pnje 

iTun ajcuntttbe Jrw^coofciwn *Ar*t*loui,er tatjlKjocoton ooma 
prwwtnt de C7«llctro!li r* iTamcmi qui ntnn w'lmi/ df» 

Iltbfrt)* II J rtt KKrrml parld do jou rurxr. Celt oo« cgtepw 
Joirc. Le tljlcrtt comroe celai d* tout kt ru npt d <1 ^twrKT do 1 1 e- 
brnu uni luiton unt mrlf rlnn,d rtpeiiikoo* tocfui r*l-cukrm-nt 
mtupHor i(j«- j null II y ■ drt eodroili *jul f* ■vrroi I rul rtf ri 
1 amour \ olnlrt* I) cnen. It jloi Mot TW c fin aim 

wnuti In moit mpon* nuetU mil *ucoouI*. 

* Prrficr to *Mr\\ dlum Jonrt TnntLmon cf < -k*h bit. 

* Tli confmn t*rt kitMrH routijittmlu r» rnlr b^m mmrl 
rd. AH t kit doctnort tfrnr rurrutrr* and orn tf* 1 « t>f »f kIj 

lh<y t»rte Uk prom Ip ton irri 'I nrJ irtirti w Tikj U*i cna a 

wrmJmLlf ptttn, mji Dr Henry "mKttnl liuitMitil no 
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The mere existence, however, of dramatic entertain- BOOKn. 
ments has been held forth, in the case of the Hindus, as CuAP 9 \ 
proof of a high state of civilization ; and Sir William 
Jones, whose imagination on the accomplishments of 
the orientals delighted to gild, thinks the representa- 
tion of Sacontala must have been something pre-emi- 
nently glorious , as the scenery must have been strik- 
ing , and “as theie is good reason,” he says, “to believe, 
that the court at Avanti was equal m brilliancy, in 
the reign of Vicramaditya, to that of any monarch in 
any age or country.” 1 To how gTeat a degiee this 
latter supposition is erroneous, we shall presently see. 

In the mean time, it is proper to remark, that 
nations may be acquainted 'with dramatic entertain- 
ments, who have made but little progress in know- 
ledge and civilisation. In extent of dominion, power, 
and every thing on which the splendour of a court 
depends, it will not, probably, be alleged, that any 
Hindu sovereign ever surpassed the present empe- 
rors of China. The Chinese, too, are excessively fond 
of dramatic performances ; and they excel m poetry 
as well as- the Hindus ; yet our British ambassador 
and liis retinue found their -dramatic representations 
very rude and dull entertainments 2 , 

ing We shall be confirmed in this," he adds, “ by obsening the res- 
pectful terms m which the best Greek and Roman writers speak of then? 
learning Diogenes Laertius places them in the same rank. In point of 
learning and philosophy, with the Chaldeans of ’Assyria, tlie’Magi of 
Persia, and the gymnosophists and Brachmans of India Both Cresnr 
and Mela observe, that they had formed very large systems of astro- 
nomy and natural philosophy, and that these systems, together with 
their observations on other parts of learning, were so voluminous, that 
their scholars spent no less than twenty jears in making themselves 
masters of them, and in getting by heart that infinite multitude of Verses 
in which they were contained " Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain. 11 5 , 
and i 153 J 

1 1 Preface to Sacontala ^ 1 

2 “Wretched dramas," Lord Macartney calls- them Barrow’s Life 
of Lord Macartney, n 286 

Garcdasso de la Vega, on the siihjebt of the ancient Peruvians, says. 



W Literature 

Y -‘^ 1 * * * * 6 *7 is the first cultivated of all the branches 

of literature, there is at least one remarkable instance, 

that of Homer, to prove, th&t in a rude state of society 
it may acquire extraordinary perfection At a point 
of civilization lower than that which we ascribe to 
the Hindus, poetry has been produced more excellent 
than theirs. From the effects produced by the poetic 
declamations of the Dnnds, jt is certain that they 
must have possessed the faculty of w orldng powerfully 
on the imaginations and sympathies of their audience. 
The Celtic poetry, asenbed to Osian and other bards, 
which whatever age, more recent or more remote, 
(Jontraversy may assign -for its date, is, beyond a doubt, 
the production of a people whose ideas were extremely 
scanty, and their manners rude surpasses in every 
point of excellence, the sterile ex trnragnncc of the 
Hindus In so rude n state of society ns that which 
existed in Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, at the time of 
our Anglo-Saxon monarchies, the number of poet m, 

1 The Amaotai, who wtr* men of ihc bctl injemirty among them io> 

Tented cooiedtej and trajrdie*, which in their anletnn foil alt they re- 

pfoented before their king and the lordi of hi* cimit — The plot or 
ar gumen t of their trijedro wxi to rrpment their military exploit! and 
the triumph* ttrtorlo and herme action* of thrir renowned men.** 
Royal Connneotane* of Peru look fl chap, xr 

Dramatic a* wtQ a* lync poetry “ wyt Cla*igcro H w»i greatly In 
repeat amoo j the Mexican*.* lie then docTibet their theatre* «rd 
add» **Botnnoi tap that the .Mexican eotnedie* were rierlkot m 
Clnrgero IlrU of Mexico, book *11 wet. 43 C*'b (Letter* A me 
name* L Tf/i) up Malt que direx oo« *1 jt «rn #*«ur» ejue kt 
IYnnien* joootent de* eomediei pendant m (fin rt «ju dj alropwat 
pamoodmenlee rlanlr Ola eii r-rprtx'roi era* La romed* £i job 
done un do |Jj ur* du Peru j nun L trayfJf rtmt wfftr/e k Tlaveali, 
d ot I< people etoit repobTuraja Chex on people loJepnviant on h 
plait k pmdalre W* lynn* tur L Ken* poor rn iotpirn L» ha nt X la 
putnicn actoelle, *pu la inmtnet k la umifilf M i* on a 

jjjm rnnanp of rr grot da tWatre eh el jj » eon f*-j;U* dr* Ilea drj 
Sid* Bat an art which It known I® the i lander* of ih* *Iouth Sea b 
t^dp'ofefh (in rm^v. The pr*j l b tU IWrin w 

f.~nl cT miuc nimi sum i \ lot If »*« ennrUiCMCti arm j then 
rftmyrrk I>r Hiftiiin, Amu TaiuJC 
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and the power of their compositions^ were exceedingly BOOK II 

Chap 9 

Even in that figurative and inflated style, which 
has been supposed a mark of oriental composition, and 
is, in reality, a mark only of a low stage of society, 
uniformly discovered in the language of a rude people, 
the poetry of the northern bards exhibits a resemblance 

3 * ( The poets of the north *’ (to use the words of Dr Henry) " were 
particularly famous in this period, and greatly caressed by our Anglo- 
"Saxon kings * It would be endless,' (says an excellent antiquary) * to 
name all the poets of the north \v ho flourished m the courts of the kings 
of Eugland, or to relate the distinguished honours and magnificent 
presents that were heaped upon them ’ The same writer hath presen ed 
the names of no fewer than eight of those Danish, Norwegian, and Ice- 
landic poets, who flourished in the Court of Canute the Great — The 
poems of those ancient bards of the north are said to have produced the 
most amazing effects on those who heard them, and to have roused or 
soothed the most impetuous passions of the human mind Revenge, it 
16 well known, rages with the greatest violence in the hearts of warlike, 
fierce barbarians, and is of all their passions the most furious and un-' 
governable, and yet it is said to hate been subdued by tne enchanting 
power of poetry Egil-Skallagnm, a famous poet of those times, had 
quarrelled with Eric Blodo\, King of Norway ; and in the course of 
that quarrel had killed the King s son and several of lus friends , which 
raised the rage ^>f Eric 3 gamsl him to the greatest height. Egil was 
taken prisoner, and sent to the King, who was then in Northumberland 
No sooner was he brought into the presence of the enraged Monarch, 
who had in his own nund doomed him to the most ■cruel tortures, than 
he began to sing a poem which he had composed in praise of his royal 
virtues, and conveyed his flattery m such sweet and soothing strains, 
that they procured him not only the forgiveness of all his crimes, but 
even the favour of his prince The power of poetry is thus described m 
_ one of their most ancient odes * I know a song by which I soften and 
enchant the arms of my enemies, and render their weapons of none 
effect I fcnow a song which I need only to sing when men have 1 
loaded me with bonds , for the moment I sing it my chains fall m 
pieces, and I walk forth at liberty I know a song useful to all mankind , 
for as soon as hatred inflames the sons of men, the moment I sing it, 
they are appeased. I know a song of such virtue, that, were I caught 
m a storm, I can hush the winds, and render the air perfectly calm ’ — 

Those ancient bards, who had acquired so great an ascendant over the 
minds of their ferocious country men, must certainly have been possessed 
of an uncommon portion of that poetic fire which is the gift of nature, 
and cannot, be acquired by art *’■ — Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, book 
ji chap v. 
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book II. to that of the Hindus, the Persians, Arabians, and 
** 9 other eastern nations. “ The style of these ancient 
poems,” says Mallet, M is very enigmatical and figora 
jtive, very remote from common language, and for 
that reason grand, bnt tumid , sublime, but obscure 
If every thing should be expressed by imagery, figures, 
hyperboles, and allegories, the Scandinavians may 
rank in the highest class of jioets.” 1 I- or these pecu 
hanties, too tins author philosophically accounts 
u The soaring flights of fancy, may possibly more 
•peculiarly belong to a rude and uncultivated than to 
n Civilised people The great objects of nature strike 
more forcibly on their imaginations. Their passions 

* Mallei, Id trod HuL Denmirk i 13. The following l* a to y left 
but coTTect delineation of the rode feature* of Ilind a poetry The 
poetical expranon of the H rod in periapt ofTendi by too great lofiloen 
and emrdiaiu. One may uodcnland their boob and eofirmatioo in 
prmc ( but it it Impowilde to comprehend lho*e Id rene unlit diligent 
rtudr ha* rendered them familiar Quaint phra*et perpetual aUepute* 
the poetical tcmiioanooi of lha word*, contracted eaprcaiioo* trod lU 
Eke render the poetical atelt obi cure and difficult to be umleritood ea 
eeptmg to thmc who arc inured to it. One of the principal drfret* of 
the Iltudu poet* 11 that their dacripL-ooi are eomrmrolr too king and 
minuie For example If they are describing a beautiful woman they 
■re dctct coo ten ltd with drawing her lilene** nuh a t oyU rtroke 
Such a mode of expre* Ion mould not be it rone eoort h foe 
the gnm cotnprclicnuoa of a Hindu. The poet rmiit parnctdame iho 
beauty of her eye* ber fareheed, htrooie her cheek*, and trout r* pi In to 
on the erdoor of her tkin and the manner Id wb cb ihe *!o*n* erery 
part of her body He will deacribe the turn and proj-oriKio of her arm* 
ley* thigh iboatderr c !>ot and In a word of all parti ti ble oe 
inn iblei with an eccunte recital of the thape and form wl reh Lot 
Ind cate their beauty tod mnmrtry He wjl oeter dewn from h * 
col out i till be hat represented In drtal etery feature arid perl m il* 
moit libourtd and tedrou* atyle lot at the ume time will therkwot 
memblmee Tbc eplibetr ha their poetical tnlr are frnjoent atxl 
almmt altraea f-urau e — The keenly ami com wnen of miny m^'e* 
of expienion tn ihe Hioda Idmtm doe* rot h ndrt llvtir »ijt upon lb* 
whole from beinx extremely d Fine —To yite an exan kfej of the 
ikTrrrot *pee5ri of 11 ndo jr-ny w«aU not U* much rrl hoi liy ihe 
pnin OOTtUf f reader *n d <TmM in the r iwcmt f t*n m.r* All 
t e r 1 til parent | 1 J i*e wmarr m yeeerilretyflH" ltr»et -Uco 

4.r iflcle ,tc Mb by* MW 1) l< * f SO 
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are not impaired by the constraint of laws and educa- 
tion. The paucity of their ideas, and the barrenness 
of their language, oblige them to borrow from ■'all' 
nature images m which to clothe their conceptions.” 1 
The poetry of the Persians resembles that of the Ara- 
bians ; botli resemble that of the Hindus , both have 
been celebrated m still higher strains, and are entitled 
to more of our admiration The Persians have their 
gieat historic poem, the Shah Namu , corresponding to 
the Mahabarat or Ramayan of the Hindus. It em- 
braces a period of 3,700 years, and consists of 60,000 
rhymed couplets. On this poem the most lofty epithets 
of piaise have been bestowed ; and a part of it, em- 
bracing a period of 300 years, Sir William Jones 
selects as itself a whole ; a poem ti uly epic, of which 
the merit haidly yields to that of the Iliad itself. 2 
,We shall speak of it in the language of an oriental 
scholar, who has made the literature of Peisia moie 
pecuhaily his study than Sir William Jones The 
Shah Namu, says Mr. Scott Waring, “ has probably 
been praised as much for its length as its intrinsic 
merit. - When we allow it is unequalled in the East, 


1 Mallet, ut supra In the very subjects of their poems, as well as 
the style of them, the Scandinavian bards bore a great resemblance to 
the Hindu Of the poetry of the Scalds, Mallet says, Ibid ft 183, 
“ The same taste and mode of composition pretails eiervwherd we 
have constantly allegories and combats, giants contending with fhfe 
gods, Loke perpetually deceiving them, Thor interposing in their 
defence, &c ” The Scandinavians had not only striking poems, but 
treatises on the art of poetry Id Introduction to the Edda, p \ix 
Clavigero says of the Mexicans, The language of their poetry was 
brilliant, pure, and agreeable, figurative, and embellished with freguent 
comparisons to the most pleasing objects in nature, such as flowers, trees, 
rivers, &c ” Hist of Mex bookwi sect 42 

2 The words of Sir William Jones are “ Nobilissimum interea, et 
longissimum (voluminis emm permagni, prope dimidiam partem con- 
stiluit) est sine ulla dubitatione \ ere epicum, et profecto nullum est ab 
JSuropeis scriptum poema, quod ad Homeri dignitatem, et quasi caelestem 
ardorem propius accedat ” Works, n 502. 
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tvc must pause before we pronounce it to be equal, or 
to approach very nearly, to the divincst poem of the 
West, The stones in the Shah Namu,” he says, 
“ ore intricate and perplexed, and ns they have n re- 
lation to each other they can only be understood by 
n knowledge of the whole Episodes arc intern oven 
in episodes peace and war succeed each other and 
centunes pass away without makmgany alteration in 
the conduct of the poem — the same pnnee continues 
to resist the Persian arms the same hero lends them 
to glory — and the subterfuge of supposing two Afrn- 
aabs or two Hoostums, betrays, at least, the intncncy 
and confusion of the uholc fable The cliaractcr 
of Nestor answered the most important ends his 
eloquence nnd experience had a wonderful effect in 
soothing the contentions of a diwdcd council but 
the ngc of Zal or of Roostum answers no purpose for 
they only share longevity in common u Itli their fellow 
creatures " In many instances, he ndds, * the poet w 
tedious nnd uninteresting lie is often too minute 
nnd by mnhing his description particular makes it 
ridiculous An example of this mny Ik* given in Ids 
description of the son of Uhwnn Deo which instead 
of expressing his immense size by some bold figure 
gives us his ex net measure lie zras one hundred 
yards A»gA and txccnty broad” 1 itli respect to the 
style of this as well ns of other Persian poets, the 
same author informs us thot “ the stsle of the most 
ml muni Pcmnn authors is \t_rbosc nnd turgid the 
mind is filled with words and rpitliet* nnd you pro- 
bably meet with tc\ cml qpibhlcs nnd monstrous imngrs 
before sou nmvc nt one fact/** And in another 

• T^f Uv ^btmi tjO \\ uiflj rT- U* I '•'} i(Vx Ijvs 

* lb«t r» IMl Tbf t«tS« »- 5. 1 I *lun f rt>r fiom •« 

Itmrrotf tinmWf ef lk IVli in h iwrum | n w«u.4 

t< i w rt>5<t o mlmi f— a »i»t« ef *>bi 1 

li 
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passage lie says, “The Persian poets,. in all their book ir T 
similes or comparisons, fall infinitely below medio- Chap - 9 \ 
crity.” 1 ' v 

As soon as reason begins to have considerable in- 
fluence m the direction of human affairs, no use of 
letters is deemed more important than that of pre- 
serving an accurate record of those events and actions 
by which the interests of the nation have been pro- 
moted or impaned. But the human mind must have 
a certain degree of culture, before the value of such a 

than one instance would disgust must he a bad style Indeed — “ Nous 
savons assez,” says Voltaire, “ que le bon gout n’a jamais dtd connu dans 
l’Orient — Otez aux Arabes, aux Persans, aux Jmfs, le soleil et la lune, 
les montagnes et les valldes, les dragons et les basihcs, il ne leur resle 
presque plus de poeste ” Voltaire, Essai sur les Moeurs et l’Esprit de 
-Nations, tom 1 ch a. 

1 Tour to Sheeraz, ut supra, p 235 To the imagination of the eastern 
poets, and above all, of the Hindus, may be aptly applied, m many of its 
particulars, the description of the Demoness, Imagination, m the en- 
chanted castle of Hcrmaphrodix . - 

Sous les grands arcs — d’un immense portique, 

Amas confus de inoderne et d’antique, 

Se promenoit un fantfime brillant, 

Au pied leger, a 1’oeil etincelant, 

Au geste \ if, ti. la marche egan$e. 

La tdte haute, et de clmquans parde < 

On voit son corps toujours en action, 

Et son nom est V Imagination, 

Non cette belle et charmante diesse 
. Qiu prhida dans Home et dans la Grice, 

Aux beaux travaux de tant de grands auteur*, 

Qui repandit 1’eclat de ses couleurs. 

Mats celle la <ju' abjure le Ion sens, 

Cette etourdic, effarie, mstptde, 

Que tant d’auteurs approebent de si prks 
• * • • 

Prfes d’elle dtoit le Galimatias, 

Monstre bavard caressd dans ses bras 

La Pucelle d’Orleans, Chant 17me 

Gibbon well denominates the Koran,'" an endless incoherent rhapsody 
of-fable, and precept, and declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment 
or an idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, andjs sometimes lost in 
the clouds” Chap 1 p 269, Yet it is a superior composition to any 
work among the Hindus.- 
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BOOK II. memorial Is perceived. The actions of his nation, or 
ClLir 9 of Jus countrymen, which the rude and untutored 
— — " barbarian is excited to remember, ore those which ho 
wonders at and admires and they arc remembered 
solely for the pleasure of those emotions Exoggern 
tion, therefore, is more fitted to Ids desires than ex 
actncss and poetry thnn history Swelled hy fiction, 
and set off with the cmliellishments of fane), the 
scene lays hold of his imagination, and kindles his 
passions- All rude nations, even those to whom the 
use of letters has long been familiar, neglect history, 
nnd arc gratified with the productions Of the mytho* 
logists nnd poets 

It is allowed on all hands that no historical compo- 
sition existed in the literature of the Hindus they 
had not reached that point of intellectual maturity 
nt wluch the value of a record of the past for the 
guidance of the ’future begins to be understood 
“The Hindus * snvs that zealous and industrious 
San«cnt scholar, Mr Wflford, ' have no nnciertt civil 
history " Remarking a coincidence in this cliomc 
tenstic circumstance between them nnd another an 
cicnt people lie adds, u Nor lmd the Egyptians any 
work purcl) historical"* Mryor Kennel says, tbnt 
founded on Hindu mntennls, there is no known his- 
tory of Hindustan nor any record of the historical 
events of tliat country pnor to the Mahomedan con 
quests 1 nnd since that period it Uitot to Hindu Imt 
Maliomcdnn pens tliat we are indebted for nil our 
knowledge of the Mahomedan conquests and of the 
events which preceded tlie passage to India livtlit ( npe 
of Cood 1 lope • An inclination at first npjK*nrcd among 

• Millanl w> Ijifp l#>l A»liL IVi. i t *f 

*lUntwt*» Mnnoif *t 

» Tl ! no 1 1 jm, u ni'iu-n t*U ibe C bon t i « I fi » trp lir 
L >\ ** in ihnr »cc*al *•* rart 
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the warm admirers of Sanscrit to regard the poems book It. 
Mahabharat and Ramayan, as a sort of historical re- CuAP 9 ‘ 
cords. A more intimate acquaintance ,with those 

ever lament.” Asiat Res iv xvil What he meant by excepting the 
Cashmirians, we know not ISJo history of them has ever been seen 
“ Although we have had recourse,” says Dr Tennant, “ to the Sanscrit 
records at Benares for several year-., no history of the country has been 
found, which is the composition of a native ” Ind Jtec i 10 >“ Their 
poets,” says Mr W Chambers, “seem to have been their only histo- 
rians as well as divines , and whatever they relate is wrapped up in this 
buriesque garb, set off, by way of ornament, with circumstances highly 
incredible and absurd, and all this without any date, and in no order or 
method, than such as the poet’s fancy suggested and found most con- 
venient Asiat Res 1 157 Such is the character of the Puranas, ' 

from which Mr Wilford has exerted himself with such'a tvaste of \ 
labour and credulity to extract some scattered fragments of history , or 
rather something, it is difficult to say what, on which some few histo- 
rical inferences might be founded “ The department of ancient his- 
tory m the East is so deformed by fable and anachronism, that it may be 
considered an absolute blank m Indian literature ” Wilks’s Mysore, 

Pref p xv Mr Dow’s prejudices went far “We must not,” says he, 

(Preface to his Hist of Hindustan) “ with Ferishta, consider the Hin- 
doos as destitute of genuine domestic annals, or that those voluminous 
records they possess are mere legends framed by the Bramins ” Yet it 
has been fquud that all which Ferishta said was true, and all that Col. 

Dow believed was false — “Seriously speaking, the turn and bent of 
the imagination of the people of India are such, that they can in no 
wise be excited but by what is monstrous Ordinary occurrences make 
no impression upon them at all Their attention cannot be gained 
without the introduction of giants and pygmies The Brahmans, there-; 
fore hating studied this propensity, availed themselves of it to invent a 
religious worship, which they artfully interwove with their own private 
interests — This passion of the Hindus for the extraordinary and the 
wonderful must have been remarked by etery one who has eter so little 
studied their character It continually leads to the observation I ha*e 
so frequently repeated, that as often as it was necessary to more their 
gross imagination, some circumstance, altogether extravagant, but co- 
loured with the hue of truth, was required to be added to the simpli- 
city of narrative or fact To gue them any idea of the martellous, 
something must be imented that will overturn, or at least alter the 
whole order of nature The miracles of the Christian religion, however 
extraordinary they must appear to a common understanding, arc by no 
means so to the Hindus Upon them they hate no effect The ex- 
ploits of Joshua and lus army, and the prodigies they effected by the in- 
terposition of God, in the conquest of the land of Canaan, seem to 
them unuortln of notice, when compared with the achieicments of their 
own Rama, and the miracles w htch attended Ins progress w hen he sub- 

7 
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BOOK II grotesque productions has demonstrated the impossi 
c, * r 9 bDity of reconciling them with the order of human 
Affairs, and, as the only expedient to soften the de 
forraitics in which they abound, suggested a theory 
that they are nllcgoncaL 1 

The ancient Persians, who used the Pdilivi lan 
guoge, appear in this respect to ha\c resembled the 
Hindus ‘ I never n says Sir John Malcolm, “have 
been able to hear of the existence of any work in tlie 
ancient Pehlivi that could be deemed historical "* 


Jected Ceylon to hi* yoke The arighty itrtngth of Samwn dwindle! 
into nothing, when opposed to tb« orrrrrhelmJog en er g y of Bah, of 
Kara os and the giant* The rerorrec l ion or Lan rut loclf i» In their 
cto an ordinary ertnt, of which they aee frequent example* in the 
Vlthna eeremome* of the Pa-kstiiam — I partieulimc thews ex Jtnplo 
became they hare been actually oppoted to roe more than owt by 
B rah mam, in my dirpatahoni with them on religion " Abbd LKibci, 
p 4*1 

• Such i» the opinion of aoroe of the beit Samcnl leholan j for example 
of Mr Wilkin The *jroe idea b encewraped by Sir Willbtn Jotw» 
Aiul Ret. ft. 135 The good teaw of Major IUnnel rejected at an 
early period the notion of their hhtoncal troth. ** The Mihabarat 
aoppoWd to contain a large portion of imereti og bu ton cat malirr t but 
If the father of Grecian poetry nude to total a ehan-e In the limy of 
Helen In order to gite a foil icope to hi* Imagination wbil teeuniy 
hare we that another poet nuy not tnhlrod tn In puttm of Del,’’ 
Memoir p. xlft. A rolod of greater com pa n and force had pterion ?/ 
uid *• 1 1 were ahiord to quote the Coble of ihe lludor the OJytwy the 
Irjrndi ofllereulei Theaeor or CEdipur ti authorise* In mitterof 
f»ct TtLlmg to the hutmy of mankind ; but they tuty with great j v- 
tiee beetled to nmtain whit were the conception* and arnlimenti of 
the age in wl ieh ihey were eompoted or to ebafocterire the geora* of 
that people with whow imagination* l Her were U ended and by whom 
ihcy were foodly rebearwd anJ admired ** Terguvan Ibuy on the 
lieu ofChilSoeKtr part u *eci. | 

• Hill eflVnu L T3 \ et tht Jewi h Krtplam tell ■> that ihe 
ijeedtoflhe kingi of Pm a were written in ehromebx of lhatl yt rn i 
aodCioa* who war at the eoart ef Aruxene* Mnemon mthchvl 
*cmi to loloroet eoou nrd in the royal arel i r*. The I'm icu had 
no h imun* before the m of Mohammed | ITnncii * Cmp Mem. of 
the Pmbn Km*nre p. 4p — In Pmu tl err b now it there ha* fo*»j 
been a royal hntmtognpher whcoe bui rei* u ii to remj ihe gl wki 
• f the re*yttng prince Itnl 
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The modern Persians, in this/ as in many other book ii. 
respects, are found to have made some progress be- Chap 9 ' 
yond the ancient Persians, and beyond the Hindus. ~ 
The first step towards the attainment of perfect his- 
tory is 'the production of prose compositions, ex- 
pressly destined to exhibit a record of real trans- 
actions, but in winch imagination prevails over 
exactness, and a series of transactions appears in 
which the lines of reality can but faintly be' traced. 

With histories of this description the Persians 
abound , but “ the Persians,” says Mr. Scott War- 
ing, “ do not make a study of history , conse- 
quently their histories abound , with idle tales, 
and extravagant fables ” 1 Another celebrated Per- 
sian scholar says ; tc The Persians, like other peo- 
ple, have assumed the privilege of romancing on 
the early periods of society. The first dynasty is, in 
consequence, embarrassed by fabling. Their most 
ancient princes are chiefly celebrated for their victo- 
ries over the demons or genii called dives ; aiM some 
have reigns assigned to them of eight hundred or 
a thousand years ” 2 On the comparison of the Gre- 
cian and native histones of Persia, he says, <c There 
seems to be nearly as much resemblance between the 
annals of England and Japan, as between the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic relations of the same empire.” The 
names and numbers of the kings as exhibited by the 
historians of the two countries, have no analogy. No 
mention in the Persian annals is made of the Great 
Cyrus, nor of any King of Persia, the events of whose 
reign can, by any construction, be tortured into a 
similitude with his No trace is to be found of 
Croesus, of Cambyses, or of his expedition against 
the Ethiopians , none of Smerdis Magus, or of 


1 Tour to Shecraz, p 152 


2 Richardson’s Dissertations, p 47 . 
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Darius ITrstaspes w not a vestige of the famous kit- 
tles of Marathon Thermopjhe, Sabmis, Platrca, or 
jtfycale, nor of the mighty expedition of \crxcs." 1 


' Richardson t DiWrtalwaj p. 47 to Co. He {^res xu the folkmmg 
*s the iecount, by the Persian hutoroos of the conquest of Alexander 
Rahman tb* King, hid roamed hb otto daughter \\ hm he died 
k»ring her pregnant he appointed her hti ruccmor If she had no 
sonj and reg en t if she had one. The lady wished to reign : and 
being deflecTed of a son concealed b!s birth. He was exposed bat 
foand and broagbt an \rj a djer \Vbra grown to manhood be joined 
the Queen s army which was marebmg against the Greeks and per 
formed prodigies of raloor The Quern sent for him | he was reeog- 
Dried and the Queen rengned He became hi ng Darab. He marched 
aganul Philip of Maced 00 and forced him to lake refuge to a fomt. 
Peace was granted on Philip s glsing Ills daughter to Darab end pay 
Jog annually a thousand eggf of gold Philips daughter leased to 
please and IXuib sent her back after she was pregnant. The child 
ahe brought forth was the famous Alexander Tlic son of Darab who 
succeeded him prerred so bad a king that the nobles of Pm! a admrd 
Alexander to as am bb right to iht throne. Alexander refined the in 
maal tribute Darah, thgyonnger marched against him and was con 
qtaered. After the haul* he was assassinated in Ins tent hy hi* attend 
ants But Alexander prointtd hr* Ignorance of the crime and Darab 
named him Ins tnreesser mptei tang him to porem Ptnu hy 1 mi»n 
nobles which be did IUJ In another pa *age (Ibid p, 3"ri) lie ae 
knowledges that no account is found in the I ersian hi toriam of the 
expedition of Cynil the joongrr The itnry of Alexander as toU by 
*ur John 'Malcolm fn his late history of Persia u rim Jar tbou b not 
the same Mr Gibbon n)» well The art and genius of h story 
hare ctct Itoi unknown to the Asiatics. And jrrhapt the 

Arabs m ght not find In a slmlr historian so elrar and eomorchenslie 
a narraUte of their own exploits as will be deduced in th mining 
sheets.” Gibbon, chap. It. Chard n S’* Vm p of the l ft nor nee of 
the Persians in regard In pm-rapl y and bhtery says " On nccmrolt 
jama 1 que ctUe ignorance fut an si rmtrr^ qu lie l*n» r| ]e nr floruit 
pu croire rooWme si j oe m cn eto»* eooxaincu par on Ion* nur 
I Vm r ce q is estde I*h stone da pap In l 1 ret qul to in lent ne toot 
da rs rt sirs el ne sc ttn ret. qoe t Is na a nee d la r I un 
Mabometanej de man me q« on ne sc prot f rt k tm de rr qul rrt 
npportrf de ikcIcs pmrdwii s rtrnit en mature Je rbro* p«i 

ce-s yens comm item lr» plus jroisbrr* nmin conf n ant In «rtln 
rt mrilint ten t jJle rnl.e sans se sooner du terns — Tontn m 1 1 (oirr* 
y.ivyj it terns de Mufummed soot de* p^ees en f bn entn 0-1 It m -v* 
r*q n irinj fin d m 11- contr* ini il n y a rxrs de n tetnhbl lr ** 
\oyj— ml fse i u And C \£m ms (Jit < of DwI »nj Jlf 

cb.ap.4l ) “S.j Irtlle hat hern fmrmJ of loattra Ustocy Ufuc 
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On the geography and chronology, as parts of the BOOK II 
literatuie of the Hindus, I shall express myself m CtrAP ’ 9 
the language of Mr. Wilford. “ The Hindus,” says 
that celebrated Hindu scholar, “ have no regular- 
work on the subject of geography, or none at least 
that ever came to my knowledge — I was under a 
necessity of extracting my materials from their his- 
torical poems, or, as they may be called more pro- 
perly, their legendary tales ” In another place he 
says, “ The Hindu systems of geography, chronology, 
and history, are all equally monstrous and absurd. Tlie 
circumference of the earth is said to be 500,000,000 
yojanas, or £,456,000,000 British miles : the moun- 
tains are asserted to be 100 yojanas, or 491 British 
miles high Hence the mountains to the south of 
Benares are said, in the Puranas, to have kept the 
holy city m total darkness, till Matra-deva growing 
angry at their insolence, they humbled themselves to ' 
the ground, and their highest peak now is not more 
than 500 feet high. In Europe, similar notions once 
prevailed ; for we are told that the Cimmerians were 
kept in continual darkness by the interposition of 
immensely high mountains. In the Calica Purana, 
it is said that the mountains have sunk considerably, 
so that the highest is not above one yojana, or five 
miles high. — When the Puramcs speak of the kings 


Mahomet, that the modem Persians are totally ignorant of the victory 
of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation ’^-“WheD the Romans 
had supplanted the Greeks, and extended their- dominion over all 
Europe, they also engaged in endless wars with the Persian kings of the 
Ashkaman and Sassaman dynasties, for these Asiatic provinces. The 
events of these early periods are not well described m our histories, as 
v\e have no authentic -records prior to the time of Mohammed But the 
Greeks, who hare histones which extend back 2000 years, have mi- 
nutely described all the circumstances of these wars ” Travels of Mirza 
Abu Taleb Khan, translated by Charles Stewart, Esq MAS Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages, m the Hon East India Company’s Col- 
lege, Herts in 23 

YGL. II F „ - ' 
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of ancient times, they are equally extravagant Ac 
cording to them King Yudliu.hthir reigned 27 000 
)cars King Nnnda is said to have possessed in his 
treasury above 1 584 000,000 pounds sterling In gold 
com alone the value of the silver and copper com 
and jewels, exceeded nil calculation and his army 
consisted of 100 000,000 men These nccounts, geo- 
graphical, chronological and historical, ns absurd and 
inconsistent until reason, must be rejected This 
monstrous system ‘corns to derive its origin from the 
ancient period of 12,000 natural jenrs, which was 
admitted by the Persian* the Etruscans and, I be 
licvc also b) the Celtic tribes for ue rend of a 
learned nation in Spain which boasted of having 
written histones of above six thousand years.” 1 

It is an error to suppose, that for the ongin of 
unprofitable speculations respecting the nature nnd 
properties of thought great progress in civilization is 
required The fears and hope*, the conceptions nnd 
Speculations, respecting the Dninc Nature and re 
spotting a future state of existence lend to inquiries 
concerning the invisible oj>erations of the mind If 
wc consult hut history, uc shall be led to conclude 
that certain curious, and subtle Imt idle questions 
respecting the mental operations ore a marl not of 
a cultisnted but a rude state of society It uas 
during on ngc of darLness nnd barbarity tliat meto 
physical sjKxailations engaged so pas rnnntih the 
minds of the European doctors nnd called forth 
examples of the greatest acuteness nnd nubility It 
was prior to the dawn of true phtlmnpht that tire 
sophists, «ho*c doctrine was n collection of ingenious 
quibbles on abstract questions enjoy id the ir nlcbntr 
m C recce Pvthagoras flourished at a virr inrty 

I \\ Ifofll on »rv4 tu- \ ! Auit JUi v »rj *t. 
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sge ; ' and yet there is a high degree of subtle BOOK II 
ingenuity m the doctrines * he is said to have CHAr 9 
taught. .Amid the rudeness of the Celtic inhabit- 
ants of Gaul and Britain, the Druids carried, we know 
not how far, the refinements of metaphysical spe- 
culation Strabo, as quoted by Dr Henry, 1 says, 

“ The Druids add the study of moral philosophy 
to that of physiology. 2 Ammianus Marceliinus in- 
forms us, that the inhabitants of Gaul, having 
been by degrees a little polished, the study of 
some branches of useful learning was intioduced , 
among them by the bards, the Eubates, and the 
Druids. The Eubates made researches into the order 
of things, and endeavoured to lay open the most 
hidden secrets of nature The Druids were men of 
a still more sublime and penetrating spirit, and ac- 
quired the highest renown by their speculations, which 
were at once subtle and lofty.” 3 The progress which 
the Arabians made in a semblance of abstract science 
has been highly celebrated. The following observa- 
tions, borrowed from one of the most intelligent of 
the Europeans by whom they have been studied, 
will enable us to appreciate their metaphysical sci- 
ence. Of the Arabians, he says, even v at the 
brightest period of their history, the Europeans,' 
have been prone to form too favouiable, indeed 
extravagant ideas. 4 Their best writers are the trans- 
lators or copiers of the Greeks The only study 
peculiar to them, a study which they continue to 

•Hist of Great Britain, ii 4 'Strabo, lib iv p 1 97 

3 Amraian Marcell lib w cap is ' 

4 The high civilization, refined literature, beautiful language, pro- 
found philosophy, polished manners, and amiable morals of the Ara- 
bians, are celebrated in the highest strains, by M de Boulainvilliers, 

Vie de Mahomet, p 38, Ed of Amsterdam, 1731 Pythagoras, lifter 
hai ing studied the sciences of the Egyptians, travelled into Arabia to 
learn the philosophy of the Arabians Porphyr de VI t Pythag. 

r 2, 
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n. cultivate, is that of their own language But by the 

^ study of language,*' among the Arabians, we must 
not understand that philosophical spirit of research 
which in words investigates the history of ideas m 
order to perfect the art by which thc> arc comtnu 
nicated. The study is cultivated solely on account 
of its connexion with rehgion As the word of God 
conveys the meaning of God no conceivable meet} 
of investigation is ever too much to chat that meaning 
in its divine punty Tor this reason, it a of the 
highest moment to ascertain not only the exact sig 
mfication of the words, but likewise the accents, 
inflections, signs, and pauses in a word, all the 
most minute niceties of prosody and pronunciation 
nnd it is impossible to conceive to what n degree of 
complication the} have imented nnd refined on this 
subject, without having heard their declamations in 
the mosques The grammar alone takes several 
years to acquire Next is taught the nuhou which 
mn) Ixi defined the sacnce of terminations These 
which arc foreign to the vulgar Arabic ore super 
added to words, and vary according to the nundxrs 
cases, genders, nnd persons After this, the student, 
now wnlhing among the learned, is introduced to 
the stud} of eloquence Tor this }cnrs are required 
liccnits^ the doctors, m}stcnous like the Brahmens 
impart their treasures onlv h> degrees. At length 
nrmes the time for the stud} of the law and the 
1 nknh or science peculiarly so called In winch 
the} mean theology If it be considered that the 
object or thc^c studies is always the Koran that it 
is neoc^aiy to be acquainted with nil its mrstical 
nnd allegorical meaning* to read nil its common 
tnnen and paraphrases of which there nrr 1200 
volumes on the first verse nnd to depute on thou 
tands of ridiculous cases of comomcx it cannot 
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but be allowed that one may pass one’s whole life in BOOK II 
learning much and knowing nothing . 1 It is vain, as ClIAF 9 
the same author still further remaiks, to tell us of 
colleges, places of education, and books • These 
words, in the legions of winch we are treating, con- 
vey not the same ideas as with us . 2 The Turks, 
though signal, even among rude nations, for their 
ignorance, are not without speculations of a similar 
natuie, which by supeificial obseivers have been 
taken for philosophy. “ Ceitam it is.” says Sir James 
Poiter, “ that theie aie'amdng the Turks many phi- 
losophical minds. They have the whole systems of 
the Aiistotelian and Epicurean philosophy translated 
into their omi language .” 3 “ The metaphysical 

questions,” says Gibbon, “ on the attnbutes of God, 
and the liberty of man, have been agitated m the 
schools of Mahomedans, as well as in those of the 
Chiistians .” 4 And Mr. Elphmstone informs us, that 
if the rude Afghaun is ever stimulated to any degiee 

1 Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, n 434 “ In two recent 

voyages into Egypt, 1 ’ says Gibbon, (Hist ofDec and Fall, See i\ 448 ) 

“ we are amused by Sa\ary, and instructed by Volney I wish the 
latter could travel oxer the globe ” “ The last and most judicious,” lie 
calls him, “ of our Syrian trav cllers ” Ibid p 224 

3 Volney, ut supra, p 443 

3 Obsenations on the Religion, Laws, Government, and Manners 
of the Turks, p 39 Most, if not all, the Arabian versions of the 
"Greek authors, were done by the Christian subjects of the caliphs See 
Gibbon, eh la The same is probably the origin of the Turkish 
versions What use, if any, they mal e of them, does not appear. 

Mr Scott Waring says, -“The science of the Persians is, I believe, 

■extremely confined They have translations of Euclid, Ptolemy, the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, and some other of the Grecian 
philosophers, which Jew of them read^ and fewer understand ” Tour 
to Sheeraz, p 254 

4 Hist of Decline and Fall, fee ch i Mr Forster mentions a Mus- 
sulman fellow-traveller, a disputant, who, says he, “ unhappily for 
himself and his neighbours, had conned over some of those booka of 
ingenious devices and quaint syllogisms, which are held in high note 
among the modern Mahometans, and have fixed among them a false 
distorted taste ” Travels in India, p 106 
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n of literary activity, it is when pursuing the subtleties 
p of metaphysical speculation 1 

These facts coincide with n curious Jaw of human 
nature, which some eminent philosophers have already 
remarked The highest abstractions arc not the last 
result of mental culture and intellectual strength it 
is discovered that some of our mint general and 
comprehensive notions arc formed at that verv carh 
penod, vrhtjn the mind, with little discriminating 
power is Apt to lump together things which have 
but feu points of resemblance nnd that we break 
down these genera into species more nnd more minute 
in proportion ns our knowledge becomes more ex 
tensno wore particular and prvdsc llic pmpen*itr 
to abstract speculations is then the natural result of 
the state of the human mind in a rude and ignorant 
ago’ 
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The Vedanti doctrine, which has caught the fancy BOOK II ’ 
of some of the admirers of Sanscnt, appears to be ' CuAP 9 ' 
delivered viva voce, and solely m that mode. As no 
passage implying it has been quoted from any Sanscrit 
work, it might, if it were any refinement, be suspected 
of being wholly modern The following is the ac- 
count of it by Sir William Jones. “ The funda- 
mental tenet of the Vedanti school consisted, not in 
denying the existence of matter, that it, of solidity, 
impenetrability, and extended figure, (to deny which 
would be lunacy) but m collecting the popular no- 
tion of it, and m contending, that it has no essence 
independent of mental perception, that existence 
and perceptibility are conveitible terms, that external 
appearances and sensations are illusory, and would 
vanish into nothing, if the divine energy, which 
alone sustains them, were suspended but for a mo- 
ment , an opinion which Epieharmus and Plato seem 
to have adopted, and which has been maintained in 
the present centuiy with great elegance, but with 
> little pubhc applause , partly because it lias been 
misundei stood, and partly because it has been mis- 
applied by the false reasoning of some unpopular 
writers, who are said to have disbelieved m the moral 
attributes of God, whose omnipresence, wisdom, and 
goodness, are the basis of the Indian philosophy I 
have not sufficient evidence on the subject to piofess 
a belief m the doctrme of the Vedanta, which human 
reason alone could, perhaps, neither fully demon- 
strate, nor fully disprove , but it is manifest, that 
nothing can be further removed from impiety than a 
system wholly built on the purest devotion 5,1 

apprend mieux k faire 1’analyse des choses ” Cours d’Etude, 1 49, 50 
Ed a Parrne, 1776 Vide note A at the end of the volume 

1 Works of Sir Wm Jones, i 165 It may be remarked, that Sir 
William Jones, after all these praises, allows that the Vedanti doctrines 
are wild and erroneous Asiat lies tv 164, l6s. 
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BOOK n “ In some of these observations,” Sir Dugnld 
Cm±t 9 Stewart very justly remarks, * there* is a good deal 
of indistinctness, and even of contradiction ” He 
also remarks, that Sir William Jones totally rrusuu 
derstands the doctrine of Berkeley and Hume. 1 Wc 
may suspect that he not less widely mistakes the 
doctrine of the Brahmens, and fastens a theory of his 
own creation upon the > ague and unmeaning jargon 
which they delivered to him If in nil minds the 
propensity be strong and in weak minds irresistible, 
to see only through the medium of a theory wc need 
not wonder if theory manufactures the ideas of the 
other senses, of hearing for example, after the same 
manner ** If the simplest norratirc of the most 
illiterate observer involves more or less of hypothecs 
and a village npothccan or a hackmod nurse ii 
seldom able to describe the plainest cn sc, without 
employing n phraseology of winch even w ord is n 
theory,” 3 wc maj conclude with certainty that the 
same intrusion is very difficult to avoid, in rnnl mg 
up our own conception of what wc hear and still 
more in clothing it with our own language Of the 
ideas which wc profess to report, and which wo 
believe tint wc merely report, it often liappcns that 
many are our own ideas and ne\cr entered the mind 
of the i nan to whom we nscnl»c them 

Wc have a more di tinct orcount of the same 
doctrine from Sir James Mackintosh whcne mind Is 
more philosophical, and on oriental subjects Ins pr\ 
possessed and less credulous tlnn tliat of Sir \\ illnm 
Jones Presenting m n letter to Mr Ou^ohl St( wart 
nn account of a conversation with n jming Brahmen 

I!lftrK i ntt of i)k Philowphj of (tw Hnmin MiM »pJ 1 fvot II 
Tbo Wfmh In whtfh th » Impvuot p «**«• n of»r v«l $tr 
fnxn » hJ^T 7 jjvftx^iwn of 0 tj Mr * f*nrt m ih mr 
»el at p 4t1 
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“ He told me,” says lie, “ that besides the myriads book ll 
of suds whom their creed admits, there was one whom CiiAV 9 
they -know by the name of Bnm, 01 the great one, 
witliout form or limits, whom no created intellect could 
make any approach towards conceiving, that, in 
leality, there were no trees, no houses, no land, no 
sea, but all without was Maia, or illusion, the act of 
Brim ; that whatever we saw or felt was only a 
dream; or, as he expressed it in his imperfect English, 
thinking m one’s sleep; and that the 1 e-union of the 
soul to Brim, from whom it originally sprung, was 
the awakening fiom the long sleep of finite exist- 
ence.” 1 

It will lequire few woids, in application of the 
evidence adduced m the chaptei on lehgion, to make 
it sufficiently appear, that this is a natural part of 
that language of adulation towaids the deity, m 
winch the Hindu theology mainly consists One of 
the deities, who is chosen as the chief object of ado- 
ration, is fust made to excel all the other deities , next 
to absoib all them powers ; next to absorb even them- 
selves, and lastly absoib all things 2 The fancy 
of tf Maia,” is only a pdrt of “ the absorption of all 
things in God ” There is nothing but God All our 
supposed perception of things besides God is, there- 
foie, only illusion ; illusion created by God. Why, 
then, does God create such an illusion p - This is a 
veiy necessaiy question If it were put , and why 
it has not been put, we ma 3 r a little admire , the 
Brahmens might very consistently reply, that as for 
a use, a design, a purpose, m the actions of their 
God, they never thought of ascribing to them any 
such quality. He pleases himself by his actions, and 
that is enough , no matter how fantastic the taste. 

1 The passage is transcribed By Mr Stewart, m the note quoted above. 

2 Vide supra, \ o\ i p 315 
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It is with great pleasure I quote the following coin 
cidence with my own opinion, expressed in a subse- 
quent passage of the same letter ‘ I intend to 
investigate a little the history of these opinions for 
I am not altogether without apprehension that we- 
may all the w hile be mistaking the hyperbolical eflu 
sions of mystical piety, for the technical language of 
n philosophical system Nothing is more usual, than 
for fenent devotion to dwell so long and so wnrmly, 
on the meanness and wortlilcssness of created things, 
and on the all sufficiency of the Supreme Being that 
it slides insensibly from comparative to absolute Inn 
guage and, in the eagerness of its real to magnify 
the Deity seems to annihilate every thing else To 
distinguish between the very different import of the 
tame words in the mouth of n mystic and sceptic 
requires more philosophical discrimination than most 
of our Sanscrit investigators have hitherto shown M 1 
Sir James might have passed bevond a suspicion 
if from nothing else from the very' words of the con 
rersation ho reports. Human life is there not com 
pared to n sleep it is literally affirmed to be n sleep 
and men arc not acting or thinking hut only dream 
ing Of wlmt pluiosoplncnl srstcin docs this form a 
part 5 We an nke, only vrh n wc arc re united to 
the Divine Being that i% when wc actually l>ceome 
a part of the Divine Being not having n M'jmrate 
existence Then of course WQ.ccn<c tndmm and 
then it mav lie supposed tliat Mom renses. Tlien 
will there !k? nnv thing to be! nowrt ? anv thing mil’ 3 
Oris it the same thing whether urnre awake or 
adetp? But mr render might well rompbtn 1 wn< 
only tnfiing witli him if i purmed this jargon nnr 
further B lint gneve* me i« that between the two 


» i FJr-n til i ft 
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passages which 1 have immediately quoted, Sir James BOOK ll. 
(we must remember that it is in the negligence of Chap 9 
pnvate correspondence) has mseited the following 
words “ All this you have heard and lead before 
as Hindu speculation What stiuck me was, that 
speculations so refined and abstruse should, in a long 
course of ages, have fallen through so great a space 
as that which separates the genius of their original 
inventor from the mind of this weak and unlettered 
man The names of these inventors have perished ; 
but their ingenious and beautiful theones, blended 
with the most monstrous superstitions, have descended 
to men very little exalted above the most ignorant 
populace, and are adopted b) r them as a soit of arti- 
cles of faith, without a suspicion of their philosophical 
origin, and without the possibility of comprehending 
any part of the premises from which they weie de- 
duced” Yet Sir James himself lias described the 
origin from which they were deduced ; namely, <c the 
hyperbolical effusions of mystical piety and surely 
the Brahmens of the present day may understand 
these effusions, as well as their still more ignorant 
predecessors 1 


i Another circumstance is always to be remembered If the Brah- 
mens are once informed of the European doctrine, they will take abund- 
ant care to make their own conform to it “ With respect to the real 
tenets of the Hindus, on subjects of theology, they are to be taken from 
their ancient books, rather than from the oral declarations of the most 
learned Brahmens of modern times, who have discovered that the opi- 
nions of Christians, concerning the nature of God, are far more rational 
than those currently entertained among them, and that the gross ido- 
latry of the Hindus is contemned by the more intelligent natives of the 
western world Bernier seems to have found occasion for the same 
remark in his time, for, after relating a conference between him and 
some learned pandits, in which the latter endeavoured to refine away 
the grossness of their image worship , ‘ Voila (says h^) sans ajouter ni 
diunnuer la solution qu’ils me. donnerent , mais, h' vous dire le vrai, 
cela me sembloitun peu tr6p bien concert^ a la Chretienne, aux pnxde 
ce quej’en arois appris de plusieurs autres pandits ’ ” (Grant’s Obscr- 
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BOOKD With respect to morais or duty, it appears not 

that any theory has erer been constructed by the 

Hindus In what regards the preceptive part, their 
ethics exactly resemble those of all other rude and 
uninstructed nations an excellent precept and a 
foolish or absurd one, are placed alternately , or mixed 
in nearly equal proportions, In all their boohs which 
treat upon the subject Tor specimens of their ethical 
precepts, it is sufficient to refer to uhnt wc haie 
already produced under the head of religion If all 
the good precepts were selected from the rest, and 
exhibited pure by themselves, they si ould present a 
tolerably perfect code of the common duties of mo- 
rnhty As we have authors who bale attached 
importance to this without ndrcrting to the fact 
that a soundness in detached maxims of morabty is 
common to all men down to the lowest stage of 
society it is necessary to pie a specimen of the 
ethical rules of nations confessedly barbarous It e 
might, perhaps, be satisfied with a reference to the 

railom on tbc Sute of Society *rnooj the Aiuuc Subjrett of Great 
Britain p 73. Pipen on India, ordered to be printed by the Itfrim of 
Coot moot 1 5th June 18t3 ) Thu »nppo»rd rcfinc-romr inch at h Ii, 
Mr Hphintiorw fou Bmon„ the rode and unei "lurd A f l iun 

* Anwlrfr Beet In Caubol it that of the < ^oofre« nbo oo-ht perl rpn, 
lo }*- cmnitmi bj •* rim of ph ]o*frJnte ruhrt than nf rrl flnniHK 
At fir >i I can undmtind their mttt rrtoui dorrHoc (heir Inthflp t*nft 
term* to be that the wbote of the *ninv»trJ Bod Inin mite cmtjcm it 
an illuwcm ; and that nolhtrp r* Hi rxrrjit the Supreme IVi 7 which 
pmenti tiKlf under Bn Infinity of ihipet to liv toul of mm hwlf » 
portion of the I) sine owner Tire conirmplili m of th d-etime 
raitri the SoolVri to the utmost pitch of etiificm-rrm TVy »dmtre 
God in oery tbinj i Bed by freeprrat rnrd Otum on bn UTibu r» inJ 
by traetn^ biro ihrmnch »II bit firm they hbj-i nr that ifirr Jttim loin 
JoefTiLle Imefr the I)nty and cren to in mi rr tm^n w lb h « • ib> 

• user *• (\n Account of the KmpJotn of ( JoVd !y the II n 

\Joanttia rt FJphtot tone j fO - * ) s ee f"* *o Btroonl of * m jr 
Kct in ISm H it. f IVn u 3 How «Ti/ r fmt ft *H 

th rt faun the furrout itwli rf ilv frf ml •"*! Jn-»n ""h rerun mef 
fioblfj! At»d how tl »U»w the t nd« t. Jl cmf id ilcral 
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proverbs of Solomon, and other preceptive parts of BOOK li- 
the Jewish writings, which are not equalled by the Chaf 9 
corresponding parts of the books of the Hindus. We 
shall, however, produce another instance, which is 
less exposed to any objection The Havamaal or 
sublime discourse of Odm, is a Scandinavian, com- 
position of great antiquity. It is a string of moral 
aphorisms, compiised m 120 stanzas, with which, 
as a whole, there is nothing in Hindu literature in 
any degree worthy to be compared. The following 
is a specimen * 

' Cf To the guest who enters your dwelling with 
frozen knees, give the warmth of your the he who 
hath travelled over the mountains hath need of food 
and well-dried garments * 

“ A man can carry with him no better provision 
for his journey than the strength of the undei stand- 
ing. In a foreign country this will be of moie use 
to him than treasures ; and will introduce him to the 
table of strangers . 

“ There is nothing more useless to the sons of 
the age than to drink too much, ale, the more the 
drunkard swallows, the less is his wisdom, till he 
loses his reason. The bird of oblivion sings before 
those who inebriate themselves, and steals away their 
souls • 

tc I have never yet found a man so generous and 
munificent, as that to receive at his -house was not 
to receive , nor any so free and liberal of his gifts as 
to reject a present when it was returned to him 

“ They invite me up and down to feasts, if I have 
only need of a slight breakfast ; my faithful friend is 
he who will give me one loaf, when he has but 
two . 

“ Where is there to be found a vii tuous man noth- 
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out some failing ? or ono so wicked as to have no 
good quality ?** 1 

Among the parts of Hindu learning chosen by its 
admirers as the peculiar objects of their applause arc 
the niceties, the numerous and intricate subtleties, of 
the Hindu grammar We are informed by an cm! 
nent Sanscrit scholar, that the grammatical precepts 
of one single treatise are no fewer than 3990 The 
reader will observe that this number is composed of 
the digit 3 and its multiples, to which peculiar nr 
tues are ascribed b) the Hindus It is not impro- 
bable that the rules may have been mndc to corrcs 
pond with the number rather than the number with 
the rules. Nevertheless, we learn from IVIr Colc- 
broohe thnt those rules are framed with the utmost 
conciseness the consequence of very ingenious me 
thods But it is added that the studied brevity of 
the Paninn a Sutras renders them in the highest dc 
gree obscure thnt even with the know Jrdgc of the 
key to their interpretation, the student finds them 
ambiguous thnt the application of them even when 
understood, discovers manv seeming contradictions 
and that, with every exertion of practised memory 
the utmost difficulty is experienced in combining 
rules dispersed in apparent confusion through differ 
ent jiortionsof Paninis and lectures The number of 
commentaries on the liooks of grammnr Is exceed 
ingly great and man\ of them \cn voluminous.** * 

As these endless conceits answer am purpose rather 
than thnt of rendering language a more commodious 
and nccuratc instrument of communication theynfTbnl 

*vr Msfkll* Intrut. If t. fVemitl »of m |W t l 
!fj» we nuj rrf r to ihr m i mt of Cojif^itn *rul Z/fft iff 

CJt’ rooVt oq the ^ Pr*i t A* u Kw 

ict tL 
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a remarkable specimen of the spirit of a rude and ig- BOOK II 
norant age ; which is as much delighted with the jug- 1IAP 
gleries of the mind, as it it with those of the body, 
and is distinguished by the absurdity of its passion 
for both . 1 It could not happen otherwise than that 
the Hindus should, beyond other nations, abound, in 
those frivolous refinements which are suited to the 
taste of an uncivilized people A whole race of men 
were set apart and exempted from the ordinary cares 
and labours of life, whom the pain of vacuity forced 
upon some application of mind, and who were under 
the necessity of maintaining their influence ‘among 
the people, by the credit of superior learning, and, if 
not by real knowledge, which is slowly and with 
much difficulty attained, by artful contrivances for 
deceiving thg people with the semblance of it This 
view of the sitpation of the Biahmens serves to ex- 
plain many things which modify and colour Hindu 
society. In grammatical niceties, however, the Hindus 
but discovei their usual resemblance to other nations 
in the infancy of knowledge and improvement. We 
have already seen that the Arabians on this subject 
cairy their complex refinements to a height scarcely 
inferior to that of the Brahmens themselves . 2 Even 
the Turks, who are not m general a refining race, 
multiply conceits on this subject . 3 During the dark 
ages the fabrication of grammatical distinctions and 
subtleties furnished a favourite exercise to the Euro- 
pean schoolmen 4 


1 Mr. Colebrooke still farther remarks, that the Hindus delight in 
scholastic disputation , and that their controversial commentaries on 

grammar exhibit copious specimens of it Ibid 

3 Vide supra, p 67 — 6g 

3 Tout ce que le mauvais goilt,peut inyenler pour fatiguer l'esprit, 
fait leur delices, et ravit Ieur admiration Memoires du Baron de Tott 
sur les Turcs et les Tartares, t 8 

* The following remarkable passage in the celebrated letter of our 

5 
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Not only the grammar the language itself lms 
been celebrated as the mark of n refined and elegant 
people It is more copious ” we are told than tire 
Latin It has several words to express the «ame 
thing .The sun has more than thirty names, the 
moon more than twenty A house has twenty a 
stone six or seven a tree ten, a leaf fiie , an ape 
ten a crow nine " 1 

That which is n defect and n deforrmtr of lan- 
guage, is thus celebrated as n perfection * The high 

countryman *rn3 (but for one accrptKra) idmmUc countryman Sir 
Thorrm More to Martin Dorpim, affordi it once a proof of the fact, 
•ml « judgment on the practice At mine abionla quxdam portenta 
»d certain bonarutn irtiura Data pcrmciem cl lucotemer ab anttqul* 
diMineta commucotfunt \ et reirrum pomumai tradiUono iuii adject!* 
lordtbm infeccront oomia N*m in Grammatics (ut omittam Ale* 
andrtim ftiqoc Id geum alios | qui quamquam imp<*Ur umcn gram 
maticam utcunque docuenm) Albertu* quiAim pram mat lea m *c to 
ditoram profeom, lojieatn nobi* qnjndam aat meUphyiKMm Immo 
ncutrara kJ mera *ocnau mrra dcitru gTammaUcnj loco tubtl loit t 
et (amen br migaclmmx nuyx In pobitca* icuitraui non tan turn 
rerepUo mot, led ctlam pJcriique lam impenv: pUeoemnt, ut « propc* 
mod urn tolui altqord In grammauca valere eenscatar quiiquii fuent 
Albertlitx noracn aucqutJtai Tantum aueioritati* habci *d prrrertm* 
da bonorum qooque ingemorutn judkii *«mel ab IneptI* Ifadita ml 
gittrff dern tempore corroborau pmuauo. Qi*o fit tit mlnoi timer 
ad ruodctn mod am In dufeetter Incam nuja« piai qaim tapbiHtcji 
IrTeptciK qaa cultonbtn lot* argotnrum nomine Lim eehemenirr am 
drat." Caramad uyi of ibe tubtlc doctor Scotoi In tlitt t l hint 
laiptU ya*p C*rr de grtnuaiiru m Ju n/rff aid! Mr Home 
Toole I o*eeet on thu reoar i that In l)t et «/ » ii^i^rondi *bm H 
be entuleil, An Eaeraplir of the subtle ait of ming Bppnr ner« an I 
of drtCoon og deeply and learnedly on a tab}*xt *nth wbrcli nctir per* 
fmJy unacquainted QriJ r tin nit t t rtl mixii tnut ft y%»J 
rWn/f (bnrnkin ofP W Intir*! p-lf) 

* Le Prre Paulml (Hartal 001 * 0 ) \ or aux Indrt |! fOI 

* Mr Gibbon quaintly *ayi In At bt» ti w II a* In Grr*ee |l e 
pr*/VrOon of Language ounmpped the rtf neawnit of minnmt an Her 

could d rrn fj ibe fo> nrorr iun n rX )nnrr lb* l«ro band ml 
of a orrp-nt tlte fire hundred ef i 1 n tie tbcwnr J of a swriid at > 

1 me when th i copToai dicixm r y mi rot oitcJ In ihe trnt'ory of an 
ill itrat j*opl ' HI t. of Do* anl I II it la 110 Tl* 1 i-rmin 
j ofnw’r I enter »bo wnte» oMet on t \ ojire dq t err I at fd 
»ait not ineptly cn the |UTU£t quo td Jo the K»t, (I nhnJ \ oy • e 
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est merit of language would consist in having one BOOK' ir. 
name foi every thing which requhed a name, and no CuAP 9 
more than' -one. Redundancy is a defect m language, 
not less than deficiency. Philosophy, and even com- 
mon good sense, determine, that’ every thing which 
nan simplify language, without impairing it m point 
of precision and completeness, is a fii st rate advan- 
tage An ignorant and' fantastical age deems iti a 
glory to lender it m the highest degree peiplexing 
and difficult. r < 

The other perfections which are ascribed to the 


Indcs, in 3gg ) ' “ Cc n’cst pas de cette raatiiLre-la qu'on doit juger dc 
la richessc d’une langue On a coutpme de dire que la langue Arabe 
est riche, parcequc clle a je ne sus quel nombre de synonimes pour ex- 
primer le mot cpdr Un de ces synonimes, par example, sigmfie le 
meurtner des hommes Ce n’est la, dans la rdalitd, qu’une expression 
metaphonque et figurfe, telle qu’on on peut former dans toutes les lan- 
gues tantsoit pen cultivces On pouvait de mfinie trout er plus de trente 
noms pour exprimer Je soled dans les poetes Grecs , mais ll n’est venu 
dans l'esprit de personne, de fairc \aloir ccla pour prouver la .Tichesse 
de la langue Grecque ” Our own sagacious, and in many respects 
' highly philosophical Wilkins judges better, when he names, " signiji- 
cancy, perspicuity , brevity, and consequently facility,” among the per- 
fections of a language, and says that the multitude of rules in the 
Latin “argues the imperfection of that language, that it should stand m 
need of such and so many rules as have no foundation in the philosophy 
of speech If these rules be not necessary to language, and 

according to nature, but that words may signify sufficiently, and in 
some respects better without them, then there is greater judgment 
showed in laying them aside, or framing a language without them * 
Essay towards a Real Character & c q> 448 Another writer, who 
speaks with as much boldness, as he thinks with force on the subject 
of language, says, “Persons too dull or too idle to understand the sub- 
ject cannot, or will not, perceive how great an evil many words is , and 
• boastof therr copice verborum, as if a person diseased with gout or drops/ 
boasted of his great joints, or big belly ” And again, “It cannot be 
too often repeated that superfluous variety and copia, are faults, not ex- 
cellencies Simplicity may be considered porerty by perverted under- 
standings, but it is always of great utility , and to true judges it always 
possesses beauty and dignity ” Philosophic Etymology, or Rational 
'Grammar, by James Gilchrist, p, 110, 170 If the Sanscrit is tio be 
admired for its ampheated grammar, the Ethiopic should be admired 
for Us 202 letters , Wilkins’ Essay towards a Real Character, p 14 
VOL. II. G 
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boos n Sanscrit are its softness, or ogrceablencss m point of 

sound, nndits adaptation to poetry Of its complete 

ness or precision, those whtf were the fullest of nd 
roimtion far it, were too little acquainted with it to 
be able to venture an opinion “i ct completeness and 
jiredsion Would have been undeniable proofs of the 
mental perfection of the people by whom it was used, 
wliile a great multitude of useless words and gram 
mntlcnl rules were the very reverse Nothing is more 
Iirobablc than that a language uhlcli has too many 
words of one description, has too few of another; and 
unites in equal degree the wees of superfluity and 
defect The adaptation of a language to poetry and 
the ear ntTords no evidence of civilisation Languages, 
on which equal eulogies are bestowed to any n Inch 
can he lavished on Sanscrit, nrc the languages con 
fcsscdly of ignorant and uncivilised men Nothing 
can surpass the admiration uhicJi is often expressed 
of tha language of the modern rersinns Molina, the 
intelligent and philosophical historian of Chili informs 
us, that of the language of the Chilians the grammar 
is ns perfect as that of the Grech or Latin thpt of 
no language does (he formation and structure display 
greater ingenuity and felicity 1 1 he language of the 

Malays is described as rcmnrhably snect nml well 
adapted to poetry* Clnvigcro hnows not v. here t 0 
set a limit to his admiration of tin. Mexican tongue ’ 
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fC Many extravagant things have been advanced con- BOOK u. 
ceraing the great antiquity and superior excellency of CnAI> * 9i 
tlie Anglo-Saxon language According to some writers, ,Jl 
it was the most ancient and most excellent in the 
world, spoken by the first parents of mankind m Para- 
dise , and from it tliey pretend to derive the names, 

Adam, Eve, Cam, Abel, and all the antediluvian 
patriaichs . 0 ’ 1 

The same sacred volume which affords the most 
authentic materials for ascertaining the Hindu modes 

more than the English, or any other language we know, in verbal and 
abstract terms for there is hardly a verb from which there are not many 
verbals formed, and scarcely a substantive or adjective from which there 
are not some abstracts formed It is not less copious in verbs than m 
nouns , as from every single verb others are derived of different significa- 
tions Cluhua “ is to do/ Chtchthua “ to do with diligence or often,” 

Chihmhu “ to do to another,” Chthuallta “ to cause to be done,” 

Chihuatiuh “ to go to do,” Chihuaco to come to do,” Chtuhtiuh “ to 
he doing,” &c. Having mentioned the extraordinary variety with which 
the Mexicans express different degrees of respect, by lidding adverbs and 
other particles to the names employed, Clavigcro adds, “ This variety, 
which gu es so much civ lhzation to the language, does not, however, 
make it difficult to be spoken , because it is subjected to rules which are 
fixed and easy , nor do wc know any language that is more rcgblar and 
methodical The Mexicans, like the Greeks and other nations, have 
the advantage of making compounds of two, three, or four simple words, 
but they do it with more econotny than the Greeks did, for the Greeks 
made use of th6 entire words in composition, whereas the Mexicans cut 
off syllables, or at least some letters from them Tlazotti signifies” 
valued, or beloved , Mahuitztc, honowed or revered, Tespixqui, pnest ; 

Talk, father To unite these five words m one, they take eight conso- 
nants and four vowels, and say, for instance, Notlazomahuitzteopixca- 
tahin, that is, my very worthy father, or revered pnest, prefixing the 
1 Vo which corresponds to the pronoun my, and adding tztn, which is a 
particle expressive of reverence There are some compounds of so many 
terms as to have fifteen or sixteen syllables In short, all those who 

have learned this language, and can judge of its copiousness, regularity, 
and beautiful modes of speech, are of opinion, that such a language 
cannot have been spoken by a barbarous people” Clavigero, Hist, of ' 

Mexico, book vu sect 41 

1 Henry’s Hist of Great Britain, u 365 — " I know not a language 
spoken in Europe that hath words of more sweetnessund greatness than 
theirs ” Penn’s Letter on the American Indians, in Clarkson’s Life of 
Penn, l. 385 
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book ir of accounting for tfie phenomena of mind lends equal 
nAT 9 assistance in leading us to a knowledge of their modes 
6f accounting for the -phenomena of matter At tlic 
close of the night of Brahma, * intellect called into 
action by Ins will to mate world 1 * performed again 
the wbrh of creation nnd thence firat emerges the 
subtle ether, to which philosophers nsenbe the qunJits 
of conveying sound ”* Ignorant that nir is the great 
agent in the conveyance of sound the Hindus hnd 
recourse to n fiction the imagination of n something, 
of vhosc existence thcr lind no proof Equall) futile 
rs their account of air " 1 rom ether effecting a 
transmutation in form springs the pure nnd potent nir 
a \ chicle of all scents nnd air is held endued with 
the, quality of touch llic word touch is here am 
biguous it may mean etther that nir is tangible or 
that it has tlic fnculty the tense of touch The latter, 
I suspect, is the meaning of the original for I can 
Inrdly credit that so great n master of language ns 
Sir William Jones would lm\c explained n passage 
which onty meant that nir is tangible by so exception 
nble n term as that it is endued with the qunlit\ of 
touch I can with less difficulty supjiosc from other 
instances that he cndcarourrd to clonk a most nlruml 
idea under nn equivocal translation 

With respect to lijht nnd heat we art tofd in the 
immediatclr succeeding pa<agc M Hicn from nir 
operating n clnngi n cs light or fire tonkin,, olijects 
MsihV qircndmg bright rays nnd it is dctlanil to 
lime the qunhU of figure t * J It Miflicirntlr cjqxwrs 
from the * cvtral passages that the accounts with 
which tin ) rati U tin m ihra are murk »tirh random 
gue< ra ns would occur to the mo t vulgar nnd tintu 
tored minds 1 rom mti licet nro i etlnr frutu ether 
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air ; from air, fire and light f It appears from this BOOK 'It. 
passage that the}' consider light and heat as absolutely UAP ,° , 
the same ; yet the moon affoided them an instance of 
light without heat , and they had instances innumer- 
able’ of heat without the presence Of light. What is' 
the meaning, when it is declaied that fire, abas light* 
has the quality of figure, it is impossible to say , That 
fire, or, winch is the same thing, light, is itself figured,'' 
is an affirmation wherein little meaning can be found 
That file, that is, Tight, is the cause of figure 'in all 
figured bodies, is an affirmation which, notwithstand- 
ing the absuidity, is m exact harmony u ith the mode 
of guessing at the operations of nature, admired as 
philosophy among the Hindus. 

The account of water and earth is a link of the 
same chain. “ From light, a change being- effected, 
comes water with the quality of taste , and from water 
is deposited earth with the quality of smell .” 1 As 
fiom ether came an, so from air light, from light 
water, and from water earth It is useless to ask 
what connexion appears between water and light, or 
earth and water Connexion, reason, probability, had 
nothing to do with the case A theory of successive 
pioduction struck the fancy of the writer, and all 
lttquny was out of the' question. Here occurs the 
same difficulty as in the case of air; an was endowed 
with the quality of touch , water and earth are said 
to have the qualities of smell and taste In this we 
perceive a most fantastic conceit To water is ascribed 
the quality of taste, to earth, the quality of smell, to 
file, the quality of figure, (I suspect it should be 
translated sight), to air, the quality of touch; and to 
ether, the quality (as Sn William Jones translate's it) 
of conveying sound , I suspect it should be translated, 
the quality of hearing. 

^ i — i 

1 Laws of Mqnu, ch i 78* ' ' 
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BOpK ir Wie have thus seen the speculations respecting the 
Cg * F ° ongm and qualities of the pnnapal parts of inanimate 
nature. The same divine volume affords us a spe- 
cimen of their ideas concerning the ongm of at least 
one great department of animated nature. u Front 
hot moisture arc bom biting gnats, bee fleas, and 
common flics these, and whatever is of the same 
doss, are produced by heat M 1 If this be an idea na 
tural enough to the mind of an uncultivated observer 
it is at least not a pccub’ar proof of learning nhd 
animation 

Of the arbitrary style of deciding without inquiry, 
the natural and ordinary style of all rude mind* a 
cunous specimen is afforded bv the Hindu dogma, 
that vegetables, ns w ell ns nmmnls, “hare internal 
consciousness, nnd arc sensible of pleasure and pain ” 3 

Mr Wilford, the industrious explorer of the litem 
turc of this nnaent people informs us “ The Hindus 
were superficial botanists nnd gave the same appella- 
tion to plants of different classes’' 9 To arrange or 
dnssity, on this or on any other subject, seems an 
attempt which 'has in all nges exceeded the mental 
culture of the Hindus. 

Of nil the circumstances however, connected with 
the state of Hindu sodet) nothing lias called forth 
higher expression* of eulogy nnd admiration than tho 
ns Iron am v of the Brahmrns Mons Badly the cc 
Icbratcd autlior of the History of Astronomy mar be 
regorded ns beginning the concert of prunes upon this 
branch of the science of the Hindus The grounds 
of his conclusions were certain astronomical tflMcs 
from which he infi-rred not onh advanced progress 
in Uk? icienct 1ml n dak w ondent ns to be cntinly 


» M«n« ch i * It** *1 »Ib 

* WilfofJ co «nJ litt Auu jltt i i. 310 
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inconsistent with the chronology of the Hebrew Scrip- BOOK TK 
tures The man' who invented a theory of an ancient CflA *‘ 
and highly civilized people, now extinct, formerly 
existing in the wilds of Tartary, and maintained it 
with lincommon zeal, and all the efforts of his inge- 
nuity, is not to be trusted as a guide in the regions of 
conjecture. Another cause of great distrust attaches 
to Mons Bailly. Voltaire, and other excellent writers 
in France, abhorring the evils which they saw attached 
to Catholicism, were labouring to subvert the authority 
of the book’s on which it was founded. Under this 
impulse they embraced, with extreme credulity, .and 
actual enthusiasm, the tales respecting the great an- 
tiquity of the Chinese and Hindus, as disproving en- 
tnely the Mosaic accounts of the duration of the 
present race of men When a case occurred m which 
it appeared that this favourite conclusion could be 
established on the stiength of astronomical observa- 
tions and mathematical leasomng, the grand object 
seemed to be accomplished. The s argument was la- 
boured with the utmost diligence by Mons. Badly* 
was received with unbounded applause, and for a time 
regarded as a demonstiation in form of the falsehood 
of Christianity. 

The most eminent of all the mathematical converts, 
gained by Mons. Bailly, was Mr. Playfah, the pro- 
fessor of mathematics m the University of Edinburgh 1 
A bias was piobably created m his mind by the high 
reputation of Mons. Badly for his attainments in that 
science in which Mr. Playfair himself was so great a 
master , and any feeling of that nature could not fad 
to be greatly strengthened, by the loud applause^ 
in which his countrymen, both those who were still 
in India, and those who had returned from it, at that 
time concurred, of the wonderful learning, wonderful 
civilization, and wonderful institutions of the Hindus £ 
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W)0KIL applause which imposed implicit belief on minds such 
ns that of his illustrious colleague, the author of the 
Hist oncnl Disquisition concerning thcknowlcdgcw hich 
the ancients had of India In n paper published m 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
Mr Playfair stated, with skill and dexterity the 
mutter of evidence on which the proposition is founded 1 
and xn an article latclv published in the Edinburgh 
Renew, 3 the arguments arc controverted by which 
Mr Bentley liad endeavoured to oicrthrow 1u;» opi 
nion but a suspension of belief, till further inTorma 
tion shall yield more satisfactory proof is oil that m 
this latter document is contended for 

Such n demand however Is infinitely too much, 
nnd nt variance with all the principles of rca.somng 
When an opinion is ohnoush contradicted bvn grand 
tram of circumstances and is not entirely supported 
by the special proof on which it pretends to rest it Is 
unpro\cd and whatever is unproved and out of the 
known order of nature is altogctlier unworthr of 
bebcf deserves simple rejection 

"Whoever in tin. present improved slate of our 
knowledge, shall take the trouble to coutcmplntc the 
proofs whlcli u c po«css of the stntc of knowledge and 
civilization among the Hindus can form no other ron 
du'uon hut that cvcr\ thing (unless astronomy Ik* an 
exception) bears clear concurring nnd tmriennbh 
testimony to tlic ignorance or the Hindus and the 
loo state of civilization in wldch tliev n main 
Tlwt such a people arc masters of the sdemt* of 
astronomy to n degree wludi none Imt nation* lm;lil> 
cultivated have cLcnhcrc ocr attained is crrtmnlv 

* Tnnwnirxii of 0* Rt*7*l rf I jf fu »fl l< 

* Of nl H hn tnrr 1 uroj* Uni tt # » 

Tidf it-Cra [■ J>I noic 3. 

2 
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not to be credited on any chain of proof that is not book ir. 
entire . 1 Chaf ‘ 0 

Of the fitness of the proof to maintain any such 
conclusions as have been founded upon it, an idea may 
be formed fiom this , that Mr. Bentley, who has paid 
great attention to the books of Hindu astronomy, says 
they are all of modern date, and their pietensions to 
antiquity founded only on forgery . 2 As Ins moderate 
knowledge of mathematics, however, and even the m- 
elegancies of his style, have been saicastically em- , 
ployed to throw discredit upon his conclusions, it is 
of importance to add that the two mathematicians 
whose reputation for piofundity seems to exceed that 
of all their cotemporaries, Laplace, and an eminent 
ornament of our country, not only reject the m- 
feience of the great antiquity and perfection of the 
Hindu astionomy, but, from the evidence o fibre d, 
draw a conclusion diiectly the reverse , viz. that this 
science is in ’ the very same state of infancy among the 
Hindus with all the Othci branches of knowledge. 

The Surya Sidlianta is the gieat repository of the 
astionomical knowledge of the Hindus It is on the 
authority of our own countiyman I am enabled to 
declare, that this book is itself the most satisfactory of 
all proofs of the low state of the science among the 
Hindus, and the rudeness of the people front whom it 
proceeds , that -its fantastic absurdity is truly Hindu ; 

,that all we can learn from it is a few facts, the result 


1 Mr PHyfarr has himself given ns a criterion for determining bn his 
notions of the Hindu astronomy, which is perfectly sufficient He says, 
in the conclusion of his .discourse (Edm Trans 11 1 92), “These con- 
clusions are without doubt extraordinary, and have no other claim to 
our belief, except that their being false were much more wonderful than 
their being true’’ On this principle, the question is decided, for the 
wvonder is little that they should be false, but mighty indeed were they 

true 1 
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■ of observations which required no shill that its vogue 
allegories and fanciful reflections pro\c nothing, or 
ever)* thing that o resolute admirer may hufld upon 
them all the astronomical science of modem times 
but a man who should divest his ramd of the recoil cc 
tion of European discoveries, and ash wlwt n people 
unacquainted with the science could lenm from the 
Surya Sidhonta, would find it next to nothing 1 

1 Dr Smith with hti rarul uganty uyi There irr t annul nuiri 
which render aitroncmj the eery firit of the aoenrr* which I* cultivated 
by ■ rude people j thongh from the daUnce of the obj ft *, and the cmv- 
retjoenl myitenoumett of their nature and motion* thi would teem not 
to be the ea*c Of all the phenomena of nature the ce Irubl appearance* 
art by their greitoetJ and beaatj the moil itrtklo^ly tddmted to th* 
cut ioiity of manLiod Hut it it not only their greatne** and beaut* by 
which they become the fint object* of a ipecuhtmc Curioiilr The 
rptcici of object* In the hearem arc few In number j I be ion the mrwm 
me jianeti and the fixed itar* All- the change* too which are nrr ob. 
aerwd in these bod ic* evidently arlic from *omc dHTcrrnre In the telncity 
and d rection of their tereral motion*. All ihl formed a very *JtnpIe 
object of root i deration The object*, however which tfi* infimm pan* 
of nature presented to K*e the earth and the bodies w I tel immedntriy 
Jurroond it though they were tnoeh more familjr In the mind were 
more apt to embarrass and perplex It by the t ifiety of their tjwe* anj 
by the Intricacy and immog Irregularity of thr h« or order* of their 
weetsiwn The variety of meteor* in the air of cfoodi fa nbow*, 
thunder I ghlning wind ram hail, mow- iita t, anil tie order of 
their luecmion *e«m» to be most Irregular arid unrnn tint Tlie tpeeie* 
of fcniil* mineral f plant* animolt which art found In the water* anj 
near the aurface of the earth art lull nxnt intnc tely d( m fird j and if 
wc rrgard the d firrml man net » of their product no tl e r nail al in. 
flutncc in altering dntrejuw auppurtrog one an nh r the order* of 
their foeemtem term to admit of an iltm"l Infmte anety If tf ♦ 
Imagination theref re when tl con idrted lb apjeirarve* in lln 
liea»em wai often perpleaed and dm n oul of III i tu» ) career it 
Would be much rrorc reposed to the same nt barn *nrfri wbtn it 

directed it* attention w the object* wbKh the ejrtb perserrtrd ton io4 

when it end Homed to trace tbor pmgirn and wmiii r cr»«J iko * 
Kami by Dr Adun Sm tf p fT f* Of the Tenum Mr Veil 
11 ann^ ray* •* Tbm p n rn e perd*lm»o« f r j«wl<eiat aitrob**-* write* 
them to the ilwJ of nmmsmy tpetrlr tbil tier riy fc^rttei] lb* ftm- 
Jtmetxm of tb | hnett t and when they a*r able to do lb with any 
donee of lecuracy they ire aertnmtrd men of coni d nil* it«rn 
They I it« two docrip<H;i of I -f beam i j the fnttxmumhjj tf-ce^o* 
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of the Hindus. 

The Hindu astronomy is possessed of very con- BOOK n. 
siderable accuracy in regard to the mean motions. ClIAP 9 . 
In other respects it lias no pretensions to coriectness 
or refinement. Astronomy may acquire great accu- 
racy m regard to the mean motions, without the 
help of any nice or delicate observations ; and while 
the science can hardly be said to exist. If there is 
eveiy reason to believe, and none v hatsoever to dis- 
believe, that the mean motions of the Hindu astrono- 
my have been gradually corrected in the same manner 
in which the calendars of ancient nations have been 
improved, the legitimate conclusion cannot be mis- 
taken. 

As far as a conclusion can be drawn respecting the 
state of astronomy among the Hindus, from the state of 
their instruments of observation (and an analogy might 
be expected between those closely connected circum- 
stances), the inference entirely corresponds with what 
the other circumstances in the condition of the Hin- 
dus have a tendency to establish. The observatory 
at Benares, the great seat of Hindu astronomy and 
learning, was found to be rude in structure, and the 
instruments with which it was provided of the coarsest 
contrivance and construction. 

Even Mr. Playfair himself obseives that “ regular 
observations began to be made in Chaldea with the 
era of Nabonassar , the earliest which have merited 
the attention of succeeding, ages ” The observation 
which he next presents is truly philosophical and 


junction and opposition of the luminaries, and the second the eclipses, 
the longitude and latitude of the stars,” &c Tour to Sheeraz, p 254 
The pages of the historian being little adapted to mathematical and 
astronomical discussion, I have inserted, by way of Appendix, an ex- 
amination of the arguments for the antiquity and excellence of the 
Hindu astronomy ^ with which the friendship of the great mathema- 
tician to whom I have alluded has euabled me to elucidate the subject 
See Append Ko I at the end of the chapter 
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important u Tlic cunositv of the Greeks,” savs Tie, 
“ mis, soon after, directed to the <ame object and 
that ingenious people nos the first that endeavoured 
to explain or connect fiv theory,. the vnnous pheno- 
mena of the heavens This was an important step 
all that preceded was mere observation and empin 
asm, not even the commencement of science 0 He 
adds u The astronomy of India glvds no theory nor 
even an} description of the celestial phenomena, but 
satisfies itself with the calculation of certain changes 
in the heavens particularly of the edipsea of the sun 
and moon, and with the rules flhd tables h} w hich 
these calculations must be performed The Brahmen 
seating Jnmsclf on the ground nnd arranging his 
shells before him, repeats the enigmatical versos that 
arc to guide lus calculation and from his little tablets 
nnd palm leaves takes out the numbers thnt are to 
be cmplo)cd m it He obtains Ins result with non 
derful certamtv and expedition but hating littla 
knowledge of the principles on which his rules ore 
founded, nnd no anxict} to be letter informed he 
is perfect!} satisfied if ns it usunllv linppens the 
commencement nnd duration of the eclipse answer, 
within a frn minutes to ins prediction. Bevond this 
his astronomical inquiries never extend and Ins ob- 
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serrations, when he makes any, go no farther than BOOK' II 
to determine the meridian line, or the length of the ^° A . P 3 
day at the place where he observes ” 1 
‘ Scarcely’ can there be drawn a stronger picture' 
than ’this of the rude and infant state of astionomy. 
TheBralipien, ‘making his calculation by shells, is 
-an exact resemblance of the rude Amencan perform- • 
ing the same operation by knots on a string, and 
both of theni exhibit a practice which then only 
prevails , either when the more ingenious and com- 
modious method of ciphering, or accounting by writ-, 
ten signs, is unknown , or when the human mind is 
too rude and too weak to break through the force of 
an inveterate custom. 2 

r 

“But the rude state of the Science of astronomy 
among the Brahmens of the present day, js supposed 
to have been preceded by a period m which it was 
cultivated to a high degree, of perfection. It is vain 
to ask lat what date this period -had its existence', 
and where the signs of such ancient knowledge are to 
be found. To these questions no answei can be 
returned Sir William Jones himself admits “ it is 
improbable that the Indian astionomeis, m veLy early 
times, had made more accurate observations than 
those of ' Alexandria, Bagdad, or Maraghah , and 
still more improbable that they should have relajised 
without appaient „ cause into error ” 3 Mr. Davis, 


1 Playfair# on the A stron of the Brahrrr Trans It S E n 138, ISC) 

2 Goguet, having mentioned the quipos of the Perm inns, says, ,r It 
is the same "with the negroes on the coast of Jmda They know nothing 
of the art of writing, and yet they can calculate the largest sums with 
great facility, by means of cords and knots, tthich hate their own sig- 
nification ” Hist Gen dc Voyage, it 283, S 73, and 3Q3 ” Origin 
of Laws, i 224 We are informed by Herodotus, that the Egyptians 
like the Brahmens, counted by shells , and at one time at least, the 
Greeks , but m an inverse order, the Greeks passing from left to right, 
the "Egyptians from right to left Herodot lib » cap 36 

3 A siat Res ii 1 1 5 The follottmg is taluablc from the pen of 
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BOOK n. one of the oriental inquirers to whom we arc most 
Cn±r 9 indebted for our knowledge of Hindu astronomy, soys, 
“ I had been inclined to think with man) others, 
that the Brab mens possess no more knowledge in 
astronomy, than they lw\c derived from their ances- 
tors in tables ready calculated to their iumds and 
that few traces of the pnnciplcs of the science could 
be. found among them but by consulting some San 
sent books I was induced to alter my opinion I 
behevc the Hindu science of astronomy will be found 
as well known now as it ever was among them " 1 
In other words, tiic ignorance of the present age w 
the same with the ignorance of all former ages * 

M Drhmhrr »M La Place qnl anxt qoelqae Inlftrt atoutcrjfr b 
EnndeaneveniKtd de rait/onomb lDd*nne,et qoi arotl cTabord pxledei 
mi* r cm mi rnormi ft Ja £poqaei dr» Ilmdoci d* b mamere 1 j pbi 
■raflUjetne a fin l pourtant pr croire cl Imprtrocr qoc Icon table* no 
remontent pi iu deb do ISme li^cle. Mr Fbjbir «n rrpondanl 1 
r objection dc M dc b Place nc b *t/uil p*. 1 cu fmj-onc que 
Badly ail affirm f plm oa room* dirrctcmcm ct poaitimwmt b ennjnoo 
txrn pmr rale dr» [Unite*, quia dctmmnd I cpoqoe j Ccquil CaHo* I 
ccbimr cit uu fair I-ct uUn iodiqurot-dlft m eflVt ertio conjooc 
tioo Tepo^uc abn e*l fictirr ct raiuuoomie lodmtie nt beaocvwrp 
p!u» modcroe- Lr» table* D*md>qocnt-dl« pi celt* eonjouctlon, alori 
A objection de M dc U I lace lotnbe d’dk-im'ni* Ceil cc qt»e nc drt 
piMrPbjCir el cal c« qtre je dai p* tern* de f^nfier Mai* 
qoand m me rcdrjretion ktosi not force it reiieroit bito «Pa tmiTCfi- 
cnlrfi. Ce r* *onl p* qocfipn rencontre* Leurewi prmi noe (• ole 
dc nfevl* trronci ou /ocofhrrmi qvt kj!T fu«at pwfruu tr into- 
qmt£ de 1 \itmnom r Ipdrenne. La forme myiUnfw de Iron ubfrl 
ct dc ten t fnftlmdc*, wffiroit p-ur dormer dn *o iponi « r knf 
micilf Celt vine qoeiiroa qai ptotuLIemcnl oe KTJ jiman de 
C*l(t tt qul ne pToiif I Irlre que pr d** noortllrt dernti fttn daot Ui 
rcr It dei ltiml* ‘ " lctift fr-mu M DcitnUe dited par i J ly t » 

1114 poll lirJ A ppm! c note I ) of lUieafrbf* mocrrmo| the 

bim&r d Uu- r j by Q CnatarA b*^. N 

• Ai it Itn i CJ* 

« Of that ijtv raore tale the ( Hem nj *jwe n> n — T) e llKtra- 
»»t,- (mjc ’NJr l)i»i« AhiI Hn I u r t) - «Vti irrai nj rf il « 

»ptrm d ihc upi rt* pb-rj tbt Brt* Ukt iu *i-lt!*ej! ^la 

tfrt C>nl tun. — potire cf w pm r munu 11; imun 
I f *rt rht ef t! I ranK* *bc ita! Uj no ny cf act » — ‘'Mi of 

tbr»“[ibt tkibrnn-itf ibe pmertdaj} "art eijat^ * uji Mr Or*e 
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of the Hindus. 

While we are thus unable, from all we have learned BOOK ir. 
of the Hindu astronomy, to infer either its high Chaf 9 
antiquity, or great excellence, it is a matter of doubt v 
whether even that portion of the science which they 
possess, they may not to a great degree have derived 
from other nations more advanced m civilization than 
themselves The Hindu astronomy possesses certain 
, features of singularity which tend to piove, - and have 
by various inquirers been held sufficient to prove, its 
perfect originality. But it may very well be sup- 
posed, that m a science which so naturally fixes the 
attention of even a rude people, the Hindus them- 
selves proceeded to a certain extent , and even if 
they did borrow the most valuable portion of all that 
they know, that it was constrained to harmonize 
with fhe methods they had already invented, and 
the discoveries they had previously made. The fact, 
moreover, is, that if the Hindu astronomy exhibits 
marks of distinction from other systems, it exhibits, 
op the supposition of its originality, still more sur- 
prising instances of agreement with other systems 
“ The days of the week” (I use the language of Mr. 
Playfair) “ are dedicated by the Biahmens, as by us, 
to the seven planets, and, what is tiuly singular, 
they are arranged piecisely in the same older. The 
ecliptic is divided, as- with us, into twelve signs of ' 
thirty degrees each. This division is puiely ideal, 
and is intended merely for the purpose of calculation. 

•The names and- emblems by which these signs are 
expressed, are neaily the same as with us, and as 
there is nothing in the nature of things to have 
determined tins coincidence, it must, like the arrange- 
ment of the days of the week, be the result of some 

Hist of Indost. 1 S, “ of calculating an eclipse, which seems to be the 
utmost stretch of their mathematical knowledge ” 
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do OK IT ancient and link norm communication " 1 From this 
— l r 9 - itnking circumstance, Mont ucla the celebrated his 
ionan of mathematics, inferred that the Hindu 
iodiac was borroned from the Greeks and from the 
vicinity of the Greek empire of Dneina ns -n ell ns 
from the communications which took place Iietwccn 
the Hindu* the Pcranm and Arabians the facility 
with which the knowledge of the Grecian nstrononi} 
might pass into India is clear Sir William Jones 
controverts the position that the Hindu ccbptic was 
borrowed from the Greeks lie contends tint it was 
derived from the Chaldcnns 0 Hut this is the same 
in the end a 

• Ptijiair on the Ailrtmomy of the n rah men i Tran ICS I- ii 
HO Hi See lo ihe »am« purpose Colclrookr on the Indian and 
Arabian Dirmoni of the Zoduc Ail.it- He*, u 07 (J 

Aial Rea ii. £83. 

Tbc iTtniloa of tl>e aoJac »a>on r U»e Dmrum n writ si the IJrah* 
meat mea blr* oun the onpnal Cl allan. NTjr friend ‘'jnjer 
(i ano (»aj» Dr Buchanan Amt. He*, it '’Ol ) "fare Captain 
Sjme* i ailrcr bawn on which ibe twt!»e ilpm were embodied Jli 
con ceii rJ »nd I think juitly that llilt todiac had been com mu meat til 
to the Durnuni from Chaldea Lj tl*e inUrrmtion of tlie llrahmcni 
And I find that In thit conjcciure lie ii tuppnrtrd by S r H Jonn 
(A» Dc» P JOG). Both hanaer 1 am afraid n-3/ etcite die in frjj- 
nation of tbc llrahmcm, *ho ai tl e learned jod^e In • nollicr plica 
allc^n ha»e alwaji been too prooJ to borrow Krmec from any rulKm 
i-mront of the k edit Of their Lei 13 tn proud a* not to afluowlrd^e 
tlier oblf^iliooi I make on doubt j but thil they ha Lorrrmed 
from dn* Chaldcani who were i-noiant of the \ edat r U Jonpi 
himKif ha» firmed Why th n »*undd lie hir opened the usrail c 
amtlci of pcT| rtrd P nd it to the r avia nj cf M M muel ( W He? 

U 3 ld "frj i when that learned man allrjml ibai tbe Ural n*rm I »»r 
dfTirrd • trorotnieal knowW fr n ll e Crreli and Inin Tl*- 1 
t*fT inti f the llnhment tjtm nl ly him •» * pn f namely thil ft. 
hue erratum can be lo«tr than alo nor Cirr only rt|*^e» tlw r 
in tcrablc ignorance tod dif lr ill l*-rit ty —On 1LI1 jnde |n 
frrr t l feam (a hjk i pi of ha bar ■ >' 11 i« if -a in l< rro 4 L J it n 
» n »ti moo it eonneimn (»n or>t the H rwl tl rue^t »remi fi'lrt'n 
n ) trvdk jJrrr between S feucui tnd *»} fiotloi (H U 
d ifci It “ » J» 'lr W itfenf l n ttlird tf»e pur>d i of fWurrs 
>n>l they ill p r n * the tarn »n net 1 Pin iy lh»t In the t me t / 
Cl 1 rrjupti the ^ tta*ut were ft ucl tn-wrtol ml wtrt«im< > 
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of the Hindus. 

At one time a disposition appeared to set the know- 
ledge of the Hindus m pure mathematics very high , 

V 

sidercd as a sort of Hindus ” Asiat lies \ 286 What was to hinder 
the Brahmens (rom learning astronomy from the Greeks at that period ? 
Mr Wilford indeed says that a great intercourse formerly subsisted 
between the Hindus and the nattons of the West Ibid ill 297 , 2g8 
Sir William seems to have known but little of the intercourse which 
subsisted between the Hindus and the people of the West Suetonius 
(in uL Octal ) informs us, that the Indians sent ambassadors to Au- 
gustus An emnassy mu him ivhen in Stria, from king Porus, as lie is 
called, with letters written in the Greek character, containing, as usual, 
an h)perbohcal description of the grandeur of the monarch Strabo, lib. 
xi p 063 A Brjhmen was among those ambassadors, who followed 
Augustus to Athens, and there burnt liunself to death Strabo, Ibid 
and Dio Cass lib lm p 527 Another splendid embassy was sent 
from the same quarter to Constantine Cedrem Annal p 24 2, JEd 
Basil 1566, Maurice, Hist 111 125 “I have long harboured a sus- 
picion,” says Gibbon, “ that all the Scjthian, and some, perhaps much, 
of the Indian science, was derived from the Greeks of Baclnana ” 
Gibbon, Mi 2Q4 A confirmation of this idea, by no means trifling, 
was found in China, by Lord Macartney and his suite, who discovered 
the mathematical instruments deposited in the cities of Pekin, and 
Nankeen, not constructed for the latitude of those places, but for the 
37th parallel, the position of Balk or Bactna Barrow’s China, p 2SQ 
The certainty of the fact of a Christian church being planted in India 
at a time not distant from that of the apostles, is a proof that the 
Hindus had the means of learning from the Greeks — We learn the 
following very important fact from Dr Buchanan The greater part of 
Bengal manuscripts, owing to the badness of the paper, require to be 
copied at least once in ten years, as they will, in that climate, preserve 
no longer , and every copyist, it is to be suspected, adds to old books 
whatever discoveries he makes, relinquishing his immediate reputation 
for learning, in order to promote the grand and profitable employment 
of his sect, the delusion of the multitude As Res w 174, note 
Anquetd Duperron, who had at an cariy^ period asserted the communi- 
cation of Grecian science to the Hindus, (See Rccherches Hlstonques 
et Philosophiques sur l’inde) supported this conclusion at the end of his 
longlife “ N’est il pas avou6,” sajs he in his notes to the French 
translation of Paulint’s Travels, m 442 , “ que, de tout terns, sans con- 
qudte, avec conqu£te, par terre comnie par mer, l’Asic,J’Inde, et 1’Eu- 
rope, ont eu des relations plus on moms actives, que les savans, les 
sages de ces contr£es se sont visites, ont pu se faire part de leurs decou- 
vertes, et qu’il n’est pas hors de vraisemblance que quelques uns auront 
fait usage dans leurs lures, meme sans en avertir, dcs nouvelles Iumieres 
qu’ils avaient repues de l’etranger? De nos jours, le Rajah d’Amber, 
dans ses ouv rages astronomiques, parle des tables de la Hire Le Rajah 
Djessingue, aura profitd des lemons dq P Boudier, qu’il avait appcH 
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book II. A very convenient, nnd even on ingenious mode of 
-” AF 0 constructing the table of approximate signs, is in u<l 
among the Hindu astronomers -• But ignorant to- 
tally ” says Professor Leslie, " of the principles of the 
operation, those humble calculators arc content to 
follow blindly a slavish routine The Brahmens must 
therefore, have derived such information from people 
further advanced than themselves in sac nee, nnd of 
a bolder and more inventive genius Whatever may 
be the prctcnsionj of that passive race, their know- 
ledge of tngonortfctncnl computation lias no solid 
claim to any high antiquity It was probably, before 
the revival of letters in Europe earned to the East 
by the tide of victory The natives of Hindustan 
might receive instruction from the Persian astrono- 
mers who were themscUcs taught by the Greeks or 
Constantinople, nnd stimulated to those scientific 
pursuits by the skill nnd liberality of their Arabian 
conquerors ” 1 

aopr^de laL S 1 j jtronoroc Tlnhm* area Icrjocl M IcOcntilatra 
taUld i Poodidmrt, cent »ur rattronorow uni abaodormcr Ic fowl d-* 
to principal da ijntitne Iodxn il adopter! do pnurjoo qull aura 
itrTurcja/ci cbm *on ditdplf caleulerj quorpie If>dw k U hnoptiic 
n dormers corn me de la! du pij% do molaii r^dlemeot Itrf* *k »ei 
rapport* nee fjilrofwmje Frmpane N>er co pfolulxUu », tot ne 
pat con edit re lo hommef.* — It j a d (Terra let cp«vp*« dim fei fcJen. 
cn Imbranr*, dam li mytholnyw let opinion* it! itcawn da rrttr con 
tr/f I/i lodltm om rrfu ou tmpruotif d »rr»n ranatmaneei dr* 
i\rabci Jo Perm, ta id tempi ; dr* (Jrto dim id wlrt " IL p. 4\| 

• IDrmenli of Geometry Kc 1!/ John I^iCr Profmir of Moral 
Phlninphy ta the Unlienity ef IJ nberjh note %\\i e\(1 it >l 

cJn be utd in Circwr of the miihcmulol iciecer of it t || ndrt 1 
my till al'y tu mined op in the folio** nj piui;r- be a mult 
iruticun of firu nu eminence Wit! in Wallace ! vj the IVrfcmr 
of MlUirtrudo to the Uorttnltr of lulmbtjryb The morrh'i 
of il»e learned lute broopht to aiimoo«mnt U 1 fet In Indj 
«Lir cnait bite bteu ctrnitrocirj by the pnrtf pc* *f yrotnruy i 
bit ihc jriu>l it fchlfh they hit# lera hi* by do mnn 

beraeompet If lifnt oe*L Some I** of rpmiofl lb t lt*-y birr 
framed frr*n ob*err»l om rr-v.* i! a *rry rnnote p*r J n*| |r» i t! 
n mi jnn U f «r the On Un mi it I f it • oy Km t# *»t l 
( i m texiret ef pro ux try mva Li r b*ca cob itrd fa f -J * t 
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Arithmetic is a branch of mathematics ; and among BOOK II 
other inventions, of which the honour has been claim- Cuax> 9 
ed for the Hindus, is that of numerical characteis. 
Whether the signs used by the Hindus are so pecu- > 
liar as to render it probable that they invented them, 
or whether it is still more probable that they boi- 
rowed them, are questions which, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their pi ogress in civilization, aie.not 
worth lesolving. “The invention of numerical cha- 
racters,” says Goguet, “ must have been very ancient. 


a considerable extent, long before the period assigned to its origin in 
the West, so that manv of the elementary propositions may have been 
brought from India to Greece. The Hindus hate a treatise called the 
Surya Sidhanta, which professes to be a ret elation from heaven, com- 
itiunicated to Meya, a man of great sanctity, about four millions of 
years ago, but setting aside this fabulous origin, it has been supposed 
to be of great antiquity, and to hate been written at least two thousand 
years before the Christian era Interwoven with many absurdities, tins 
book contains a rational system of trigonometry, which differs entirely 
from that first known in Greece or Arabia In fact, it is founded on 
a geometrical theorem, which was not known to the geometricians of 
Europe, before the time of Vieta, about two hundred years ago And 
it employs the sines of arcs, a thing unknown to the Greeks, who used 
the chords of the double arcs The invention of sines has been attri- 
buted to the Arabs, but it is possible that they may hate recened this 
improvement in trigonometry, as well as the numeral characters, from 
India ” Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Article Geometry, p igl The 
only fact here asserted which bears upon the question of the cnilization 
of the Hindus, is that of their using the sines of arcs instead of the 
chords of the double arcs Suppose that they invented this method 
It proves nothing beyond what all men believe , that the Hindus made 
a few of the first steps in civilization at an early period, and that they 
engaged in those abstract speculations, metaphysical and mathematical, 
to which a semi-barbgrous people are strongly inclined The Arabians 
were never more than semi-barbarous The Greeks were no better, at 
the early age when they w fere acquainted with the elementary propositions 
of geometry If the Greeks or Arabians invented, m the semi-barbarous 
state, the mode of computation by the chords, what was to hinder the 
Hindus from inventing, while scan-barbarous, the mode of computing 
by the sines of arcs ? This is upon the supposition that the mode of com- 
puting by sines, and the elementary propositions on which it depends, 
really are original among the Hindus But this seems not to rest upon 
very satisfactory proof, when it is barely inferred from the use of chords 
by the Greeks , and the possibility alone is asserted of the Arabians 
having derived the knowledge from the Hindus 

H 2 
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1 or though flints pebbles nnd grains of corn, Ac. 
might be sufficient for making arithmetical calcnln 
tions, they were by no means proper for preserving the 
result of them It was, however necessary on many 
occasions to preserve the result of arithmetical opera 
tions, and consequently it was necessary very cnrli , 
to invent signs for that purpose.” 1 Under these 
motives, a people, who had communication with 
another people alrcnd) acquainted with Dumencnl 
signs, would borrow them n “people who had no 
such communication would be under the neccs 
sity of inventing them. But alphabetical signs, fnr 
more difficult, were invented at a mile period of 
society no certain proof of civilization is therefore 
gained by the invention of arithmetical chancters- 
Thc characters of which ruropenns themselves male 
use nnd which they have borrowed from the Aralu 
ans, nrc rcallv lucroglvpliics ; nnd ' from the monu 
raents of the Mexicans” snjs Coguet u which nrc 
still remaining it appears that lucroglvpliics were 
used li) that people, Iroth for letters nnd numerical 
clinracters ” 1 That diligent nnd judicious inquirer 
ravs, in general The origin of cj pliers or nuimn 
cal characters was confounded with that of Inirogh 
pine writing To this dav the Arabian ( v pliers m 
real hieroglyphic* nnd do not ixpiwuit word-' but 
things 1 or which reason though the nations vvhuh 
use tlicm speak diffi rent language* yet the>L t h iric 
ters excite the ideas of the wine ntimlKrs in tin 
minds of all ” 3 

Algebraic signs which win b ought into I uroj* 
from Arnbh unv it is *nid hnu onguntnUu Imln 
There is an n ->crtiou of tin \nihnn wntir» tint nu 

• Of nctUw t r*i iw I 

llrJ 'lr GildiTut rrrjrr* rt l-Uj pto!i v W ihn r»< rot /«" 
d > i« Ixl lL* Irtim of th IH h n^ 1 pi xrt 11 *“ 

i tjo ^r w 
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Arabian mathematician in 959 travelled to India, in BOOK n. 
quest of information. He might, however, travel ClIAP 9 
without finding. On this foundation, it is plain that 
no sound inference can be established If, indeed, it 
were proved that the algebraic notation came from 
India, an invention, which the Arabians could make, 
implies not much of civilization wherever it was 
made The shape, indeed, m which it was imported 
fiom Aiabia sets the question at rest It cannot be 
described more clearly and shortly than in the words 
of Mr. Playfair The characters, as impoited from 
Arabia, “are meie abbreviations of woids Thus 
the fiist appearance of algebra is merely that of a 
system of short-hand writing, or an abbreviation of 
common language, applied to the solution of arith» 
metical problems It was a contrivance merely to 
save trouble ” 1 

The books of the Hindus abound with the praise 
of leaniing ', and the love and admiration of learning 
is a mark of civilization and refinement. By the 
panegjTics, howevei, in the books of the Hindus, 
the existence is proved of little of which admira- 
tion is due. Jh tl)(; pensions j kalmiens 

^Second Dissertation, Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
p 12 It is a coincidence well north remarking, that Diophantus, a 
Greek mathematician of Alexandria, about J 50 years after Christ, em- 
ployed a like expedient “ The questions he resol \es," says TvXr Play- 
‘fair, “ are of considerable difficult) The expression is that of common 
language abbreuated, and assisted' by a few symbols " (lb p 13 ) In 
a MS of Diophantus, which Bombelh says he saw m the Vatican 
library, the Indian authors, he says, are often quoted Nothing of this 
-appears in the work of Diophantus, which uas published about three 
■years after the time when Bombelh wrote Nor has any other work of 
Diophantus been produced It is, besides, to be remembered, that the 
Greeks used the word Indian with great latitude They applied it not 
merely to the people beyond the Indus, they applied it also to a peo- 
ple on the Euxine Sea , to a people in Ethiopia , in a general way, to 
all the people of the East It is by no means clear that Diophantus 
would not apply it to the Arabians themselves (See Appendix, No. II 
at the end of the chapter ) 
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BOOK IT to learning, the title to winch the} reserved cxdu 
Cnxr sively to themselves, a great part of their unbound 
ed influence depended. It was their Interest, there- 
fore to excite on admiration of it that is, of them 
selves, by ever} artifice. When vc contemplate 
houever the acquirements and performances on which 
the most loft} of these panegyrics were lanshed, we 
can be at no loss for a judgment on then* learning 
or the motive from which the praises of it arose lo 
bo able to rend the Vedas, was merit of the most 
exalted nature to have actually read them, elevated 
the student to n rank almost superior to that of mor- 
tals M A priest," sa\s the sacred text of Menu 
“ ulio has gone through the nholo Veda, is equal to 
a sovereign of the w hole world . 1 What is valuable m 

t I-ntr» of Menu efi ix. 845 "S new the eta of Halted and Sir 
f W llfiam Jooei ” aay* Mr Sent! Warm- ihe exwencr of the pr- 

oem rtunuwnpo of S i «rr i learning hai I lr l!te chncu* lo » popu 
Jif*uj- been echoed from outW to author who t booth entirely lg» 
n rani of San*cnl hare »tiuipcd with cm! Ldiiy a Keroinglc »ague 
•uppuamon t for what prod cuon hare we yet ieen to juntf/ there ex 
trara;jant pea Tour to S| eerax, bi Ld Scott Waring p. 5 Mr 

W ilford, L-tirr accounted with ihe Ihirjnai than anv other La rope in 
ipealr of tlwcn with little respect He tall* of ** the Ignorant corn pi- 
le n of thw Rurja/r -*>bo ha e arranged thn ^eto o gepre n a mm with 
out ■olt/tliod a ia TfU- 1«» judgmn t. A* Tfrt G.- 17 I M Ih-rmcr 
than whom Co toropean hrd bettrr oppwfiunlDer of obren ng the 
ictoal and proenl attat merit of the Ural own who ebrened with a 
jieneir un,, and jud ciou pfr t and wrote before the luth of theory 
on lire olject i j Aprc If Tu or qu Iquej uni k jettent d or ta 
phllorojil ie ou Certjl r«uct t il# rmni *ent bren |<eu i — je I a« dfj* d t 
i!i root d nc huineur Imtr rt pirer^me rt oe mm p. ni ammei dint 
1 riperance de furremr a qn que ebo>e fur burette! **ti ie dr» Me- 
tnourt tur TKrrp rc d i Grand ill 1PI l<ror» l meat 
ravieti * tayt he ** n t tea Went tret Igrorjrx ** (Ihrl p. Ifi ) Men- 
tioning their account f tl^ or f n ef the wmlJ II yen* 

•t i i qul mi CTH q ie b Imtuefr ct let ten bter Kxrtil l( | nmen peu>- 
df* cl d wot Let. 1 JT n tb- «l net * lire de p* * M ’ ° f ^ tr o 1 1 « r 
ct »jyu*ri de I >0 "oet n Km» f i ■ * **tnt » It ««/ /ip / 1 if 
mi ttrjrrtU li end r\J re f ji I r Ja pxq * (lh*f p I* ) 
Tb«-n h iLc H M a* ahtl* rr f own my they pretend to 

incur moil t-*n£ rnilj tasurz. it\ (ictu Jlitcliirttt (•tjainin' 

3 
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learning could be little understood, where conse- 
quences of so much impoitance were attached to a 
feat of this description. 

cju’il y a cinq mille v ernes dans l’liommi-, ny pins ny moms, comme 
skis Ics avoient bicti centres ” (Ibid p 190 ) After a review of their 
whole knowledge, which would be reckoned no incorrect outline, by 
the best informed of the present day, he adds, «* Toutes ccs grandcs 
Jtnpcrlinences queje Mens dc vous raconter m’ont soment fait dire en 
moi-metnc que si ce sont la les famcuscs sciences de ccs anciens Brag- 
manesdes Indes, ll faut qn’ily ait eu bien du monde trompd dans les 
grandes lddcs qu’on cn a confues ” (Ibid p 193 ) — “ For some time a 
very unjust and unhappj impression appeared to have been made on the 
public mind, bj the encomiums passed on the Hindoo writings In the 
first place, they were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, the writings of Moses having been called the productions 
of yesterday, compared with those of the bramhuiis The contents of 
these hooks, also, were treated with the greatest reverence, the primi- 
tive religion of the Hindoos, it was said, revealed the most sublime 
doctrines, and inculcated a pure morality We were taught to make 
the greatest distinction between the aricient and modern religion of the 
Hindoos , for the apologists of Hindooism did not approve of its being 
judged of by present appearances Some persons endeavoured to per- 
suade us, that the Hindoos were not idolaters, because they maintained 
the unity of God , though they worshipped the work of their own hands 
as God, and though the number of their gods was 330,000,000 It is 
very probable, that the unity of God has been a sentiment amongst the 
philosophers of every age, and that they wished it to be understood, 
that they worshipped the One God, whether they bowed before the 
image of Mojoch, Jupiter, or Kalge, yet mankind have generally con- 
cluded, that he who worships an image is an idolater, and I suppose 
they will continue to think so, unless m this age of reason common 
sense should be turned out of doors — Now, however, the vyorld has 
had some opportunity of deciding upon the claims of the Hindoo writ- 
ings, both as it respects their antiquity and the value of their contents 
Mr Colebrooke’s essay on the v&lus, and his other important transla- 
tions, the Bhtiguvut Gccta, by Mr Wilkins , the translation of the 
Romayunu, several volumes of which have been printed, some valu- 
v able papers m the Asia6tic Researches , with other translations by dif- 
ferent Sungskritu scholars , have thfovvn a great body of light on this 
subject — and this light is daily increasing — Many an object appears 
beautiful when seen at a distance, and through a mist , but when the 
fog has dispersed, and the person has approached it, he smiles at the 
deception Such is the exact case with these books, and this system of 
idolatry Because the public, for want of being more familiar with the 
subject, could not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo Shas- 
trus were written, they therefore at once believed the assertions of the 
bramhuns and their friends, that their antiquity was unfathomable ” 


BOOK II. 
Ciiap 9. 
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The Hindus have institutions of education nnd the 
Brahmens teach the arts of rending and writing by 
tracing the characters with a rod m the sand 1 Hon 
extensive!) this elementary knowledge is diffused we 
have received little or no information This is a satis- 
factoryproof of the want ofintclligencc and of interest, 
with which our countrymen in India have looked upon 
the native population The magistrates, iron c\ er, u ho 
returned answers to the interrogatories of government 
m the ) ear 1801, respecting the morals of the people 
describe the state of education, m general terms ns 
deplorable in the extreme. Mr J Strncev, magis- 
trate of Momcnsmg, say? “ The low er sort arc ex 
tremely ignorant.” Mr Paterson, magistrate of 
Dacca Jchdporc recommends “ n total ciinngc in the 
system of education amongst tho«e who have nil) 
education at all " adding that u the grent mass of 
the lower ranks hare htcralh none ** llic judges of 
the court of appeal and circuit of Moorshedabad sa\ 
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iC The moral character of a nation can be improved by BOOK IL 
education only. All instruction is unattainable to the CnAF 
labouring poor, whose own necessities lequire the as- 
sistance of the children as soon as their tender limbs 
are capable of the smallest labour. With the middle 
class of tradesmen, artificers, and shopkeepers, educa- 
tion ends at ten years of age, and never reaches fur- 
ther than reading, writing (a scarcely legible hand on 
the plantain leaf), and the simplest rules of arithme- 
tic n 1 But if the Hindu institutions of education 
were of a much more peifect kind than they appear to 
have ever been, they would afford a very inadequate 
foundation for the inference of a high state of civiliza- 
tion The truth is, that institutions for education, 
more elaborate than those of the Hindus, are found in 
the infancy of civilization Among the Turks and 
the Persians there are schools and colleges, rising 
one above another, for thq diffeient stages of instruc- 
tion . 2 And scarcely in any nation' does the business 

1 Papers on India Affairs, No in ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, 30th April, 1813 

0 “ There were in these times [the times of Aliverdi, nabob of Beri- 
gal] at Azimabad,” says the author of the Seer Mutakhareen, “ numbers 
of persons who loved sciences and learning, and employed themselves 
in'teaching and in being taught, and I remember to have seen in that 
city and its environs alone, nine or ten professors of repute, and three or 
four hundred students and disciples , from whence may be conjectured 
the number of those that must have been in the great towns, and in 
the Tetired districts ” Seer Mutakhareen, i 705, 4to Calcutta, 178Q 
N B This with regard to the Mussulmans of Bengal The translator 
says, in a note, “ The reader must rate properly all these students, and - 
all these expressions their only object was the Coran and its commen- 
taries , that is the Mahometan religion, and the Mahometan law.” 

Ibid A hint very different from those we are wont to receive from 
our guides in Hindu literature — “ In vain do some persons talk to us 
of colleges, of places of education) and books These words in Turkey 
convey not the same ideas as with us ” Volnev’s Travels in Syria and 
Egypt, u 443 — Chardin, \\ ho formed as high an opinion of l the Per- 
sians as Sir William Jones of the Hindus, tells us, (Voyage en Perse, 
in 130,) “Le genie des Persans cst porte aux sciences, plus qu’ i toute 
autre profession , ct l’on peut dire que les Persans y reussissent si bien 
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, extremely natural that Sir William Jones uliore 
pundits had become acquainted with the ideas of 
European philosophers respecting the system of the 
umrerse, should hear from them that those ideas n ere 
contained in their on n boohs The n under u ns tlint 
tnthout an} - proof he should behove them 1 

•Jerry i but when I ictJd roy interpreter rrbo n ilw & Brahmen to copy 
the data they pretend that their booVt tre lent Ibtd i 335 All 
}n formation he uji, from the Brahmen*, imuJlv d Or* moil orcntully 
■ i dcrircd from different indtndual*. IbrtI H 3n0 See an account of 
the rm pout ton pod tied by bn pamCu upon CapCiln Wdfofd br Lord 
TognowHith In the Introduction tu hi* Life of bif W itl_ara Joon ; tlw 
an account by Mr V*ilM hlmtelf L*uy on lie ''acred Iilel in the 
WV*t AttaC lie*. tfih253« — In a letter to a friend ^r U Jonc* uk! 

“ I can no longer bear to be at the mercy of our pundiU, w I hi deal oat 
the Hindu law ■ * they please and m le it it Tt-aiotuble rate* where they 
cannot Cod It ready (node life of Sir W Jo no by Lord Term 
mouth 4lo Kd- p. 307 * — Colonel Will* accutei the Hindu author of 
the Digest of Hindu Law translated be Mr OtcbrowVe of luUutuung 
• Cdw prmetpJe of la* for a true my out nf a erwrteiy and conudera- 
Ccro for opinion* eitaLluhed by authority trWek u prrapa to fir 
M/itm/Wli." HUtor SLetcltea,p. i JO. 

» Ho might hare go* proof* equal to tboy nub which tlwy pretented 
biro of Plato* hating been acquainted with the ctrcubo n of the 
blood; m became when *pealin- of that flu d he mn i|y word 
t yrTj^rhu, which tignifie* tn bccamed round,— It u worthy of remark 
that tbe philotopher of wlmrn SirWilhun Iwanl *nJ wh(ne workf 
contained fuel* Important d yortfiet ai called \*ran Acluiya that 
b Gentile or Greek Ily the orjn merit of *■> r \\ ilium, we m jht 
UUerclbat the Greet* anticipated Newton When (-c|»“Tt ico*, drt 
\aU\ded with, the rtcetrcd account of the bra ctily moti n*,adJrn*il 
b mrelf mdiKorei a new arrangement, we tr r T J tl at be rtrotned 
all tbe obscure tradition* debrend d min ot, concern i < r fry other 
hjpothmt whwh the anerent bad inreturd. l|e found in llutartl , 
ibaliome t>!J I*j ilu B^ryJn* had irpr-wated ihctaiih •* r» l rog in the 
rrotre of the uni rr e l*Vca wlictl id nd it* u»n oat > at 1 tint otfor* 
of Ow *ame wet bad rmtued h from ll c er Ire a I repmentol (t at 
mf 4, i k in tbe relipuc lite a *laf found t «- crntril Hr tl it errv 

tral foe lw luppmcd litey meant U* »uo V J)r \L ‘“m I I a* y 
m II L Aitron p.51 W e nuj l prone Uj« 1 rn ct tula jut 

ct>f»erpi»>n oftbefi^ore ofibeebte llolomf **.»tnU it tcron! ng U> 

that inquirer T U f 
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Herodotus mentions the opinion of a naturalist, e\en in Ins days, who BOOK IL 
supposed that the ocean flowed round the earth, (a bold step towards the Chap 9. 
conception of Its right figure,) ro> wxeav o> /n » rtpi frarca pctiv, lib. ii sect 22 ■ ■■■'»* 

Dr Vincent, giving an account of the knowledge possessed by the ancients 
-of the globular form- of the earth, and of the saying of Strabo, that no- 
thing obstructed the passage from Spam to India by a westerly course, 
but the immensity of the Atlantic ocean, has the following note^ 

Aristotle seems the author of this supposition, as well as of most 
■other things lhat'are extraordinary in the knowledge -of the ancients. 

See Bochart, Phaleg l6g 2 vva;rTEi.< mv rffi raf HpaxXfi»f sajAaf toto* Ttfi 7rjp« 

-njv h$ixr,s The parts about the pillars of Hercules join to those about 
India This is a nearer approach still , but both suppositions arise from 
the contemplation of the earth as a sphere — Aristotle has also preserved 
the opinion of the Pythagoreans, who made the sun the centre of our-sys- 
tem, with the earth and the other planets revolving round it, which is the 
'hypothesis adopted by Copernicus, and established by Newton. Strabo, 
likewise, who left the phenomena of the heavens, and the form of. the 
earth, to the mathematicians, still thought the earth a sphere, and -de- 
scribes our system agreeable to that which was afterwards adopted by 
Ptolemy , but he adds the idea of gravitation m a most singular manner* 

2^ioap0£<87ir pn i Koapoc xoi l Ovpavo; ‘H POITH 8*£7r; to p etrov twv Papiiw „ . 

• o'cvpano; TripiQtpirai irtpi rt avr ijv xou irtpt rov a£ova, ajc coxToXnf cm 8uerj». 

Lib n 110 The earth and the heaven are both spherical , but the ten- 
dency is to the centre of gra\ lty The heaven is earned round itself, 
and round its axis from east to west. I barely suggest the extent of 
ancient knowledge on these questions, those who wish to gratify, their 
curiosity may consult Stobaius, tom ' u cap 25, Ed Heeren, Gotting. 

17Q2, 1794, and Diogenes Laertius in Anaximander, -Pythagoras, and 
Zeno, 1 ib vu sect 155” Penplus of the Erythraean Sea, part 11 517- 
— Sir William Jones tells us in his Discourse on the Hindu zodiac, that 
tile pundit Ramachandra had a correct notion of the figure of the earth 
— So had the elder Hermes, of whom it was one of % the established 
maxims, that the earth was oviform, and hence the oval form of- many 
of the oldest temples of Egypt The earth was called Brahma’s egg 
See Asiat Res 1 360 Or Ramachandra, like a common fortune-teller, 
might only repeat to Sir William what he had learned from Sir William. 

— Europeans will arrive in time to think justly respecting the Hindusj 
Thus speaks Dr Buchanan, “ No useful science have the Brahmens 
fliffused among their followers , history they have abolished, morality 
they ln\ e depressed to the utmost, and the dignity and power of the 
altar they 'have erected on the rums of the state, and the rights of the 
subject’' Asiat. Res vi iGG 
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APPENDIX N° I 

Remark* on the Argument* fur the Antiquity of 
the Hindu Astronomy 

BOOK II. The knowledge of the Europeans concerning the 
"* ” astronomy qf India is chiefly derived from different 

ppcndix sets of astronomical tables brought to Europe at dff 
ferent times. All these tables are obviously connected 
with one another for they are oil adapted to one me- 
ridian the mean motions arc the same in them all 
and their principal epochs arc all deduced by calcula- 
tion from one original epoch The most ancient of 
the Indian epochs is fixed in the )enr 3102 before the 
Chnstinn mm, at the commencement of tlie Cnh rug* 
On account of the mutual connection which it is 
allow ed, subsists between the three remaining epochs, 
it is only necessary to discuss that one which seems to 
be the most important it is comparatively of modem 
date and goes bach no further thnn to the year of 
Christ 1401 

M Bailly, in his Astronomic Iodicnnc ha* endca 
soured to prove that the more ancient of the two 
cpoclis is fixed by actual observations a proposi 
tion, whiclt, if it were clearly made out* would ronfer 
the highest antiquity on the astronomy of India In 
a paper in the Edinburgh Transactions Mr plavfair 
who has adopted the opinion of M Bailly hn« pun 
a clear and forcible summary of oil the arguments 
that have licen adduced in favour of the side he snji- 
ports M Ln place who Is the only other author 
that has noticed tlie subject of the Indian astronomy 
since the publication of M Badly j work, dot's not 
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.iccede to the opinion of his brother academician. BOOK li. 

In a very short passage in' the “ Systeme du Monde,” * 

Laplace states it as his own opinion, that the ancient A PP endlx 
epoch of the Brahmens was adopted with the view 
of making all the celestial motions begin at the same 
point of the zodiac : and he very briefly hints the 
reasons on which his opinion is founded. In di awing 
up the following remarks the observations of Laplace 
have been kept in view. 

1. If we set out from the epoch of 1491> and com- 
pute the places of the sun, moon, and the planets, 
for the ancient epoch in 3102 A. C. it is found that 
all the celestial bodies are then m mean conjunction 
with the sun in the origin of the moveable zodiac. 

Here then is an astronomical fact, which the Indian 
tables necessarily suppose to have taken place, and 
which, -it must be allowed, appears to be very fit to 
bring the authenticity of the ancient epoch to the 
proof For, although the tables of the modern as- 
tronomy, highly improved as they are, do not enable 
us to go back more than 2000 yeais with extreme 
accuracy, yet they are sufficiently exact to afford the 
means of judging whether the general conjunction^ 
supposed in the Indian tables, was actually copied 
from the heavens or not. Now M Badly has com- 
puted the places of the planets at the time of the 
ancient epoch of the Indians, or for the commence- 
ment of the Cali-yug, from the tables of M Lalande : 
and, although all the planets, except Venus, were 
then nearly m conjunction with the sun, yet they 
were by no means so near to one another as to render - 
it probable that this epoch was fixed by observation. 

M. Badly argues that the conjunction could not be 
detei mined by direct observation ; because the pla- 
nets are invisible when immersed m the sun’s light : 
and he shows that fifteen days after the epoch all the 
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book il planets, except Venus, were contained within seven 
7“~ teen degrees of the zodiac But this is not satisfnc 
ppeDdix *tor y Sir Plajfoir admits that the Indian tables 

cannot be entirely vindicated in this respect La 
place lnys all the Btress on this argument to which it 
seems fairly entitled 

The fiction of a general conjunction m the begin- 
ning of the moveable zodiac is the more remarkable 
because it agrees precisely with the account which M 
Badly gives of the formation of the Indian astrono- 
mical systems 

The validity of the observations made bj the cntic 
in the Edinburgh Hewcw ns fnr as they regard the 
accuracy of the mean motions, and other astronomical 
elements which do not depend on the q>och«, cannot 
lie disputed There is but oneway of determining 
the mean motions with accuracy iinmclr by com 
pnnng together real observations of the places of the 
planets made at a sufficient mtennl of time xSo 
fictitious, or a sumed epochs can lie of the least use 
for this purjio'c Indeed Mr Bciitlr docs not mnin 
tain that the Brahmens make any such use of their 
assumed epoch* The artificial bysti ms of the Indian 
ostroiiorav nrcc**ardy suppose the rm.au motion* and 
other elements, to Ik. already determined and known 
Mr Bcnff) seem* in some wmsuro fa ftav o mf-eoTr 
ccivcd tlic nature of tht arguments In which the 
Europeans endeavour to establish the nnttquiU of the 
Hindu astronoin) lie erms lo Invt imagined that 
nothing more was nccc* an for confuting nil tin Ir 
reasoning on this sulijcct than to make them nc 
quninted with the formation of the artificial sjstum 
of the Brahmen* 

But considering Mr Bently ns n |»oron acquaint 
cd witli the astronomy of the En<t nntl ns haring 
access to the books in which it is cont-unid Ms its- 
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* timony cannot but be allowed to be of great force in BOOK II. 

the present 'argument. He tells us that the Brah- 

mens, when they would form an astronomical sys- A P? endlx * 

tem, go back to a remote epoch, and assume as 

the basis of their system, that all the heavenly bodies 

are in a line' of mean conjunction with the sun in the 

beginning of Aries * Now the Indian tables actually 

suppose such a conjunction at the commencement- of 

the Cali-yug and m this they are at variance with 

the most exact of the modern astronomical tables. Is 

it not then in the highest degree probable that the 

era of the Cali-yug is an assumed, or fictitious epoch 

in the astronomy of the Hindus 5 

If the ancient epoch, m 3102 A. C. be fictitious, 
the force of many of the arguments for the antiquity 
of the Indian astronomy will be greatly diminished. 

For that reasoning must needs be a gobd deal vague 
and unsatisfactory which rests entirely on the quantity 
of an astronomical element of an uncertain date affect- 
ed, as must be the case, by the errors of observation, 
of the limits of which we have no means of judging. 

2 The equation of the sun’s centre, according to 
the Indian tables, is 2° 10-’/ , whereas the same quan- 
tity, 'according to modern observations, is only 1° 55±\ 

It is one consequence of the mutual disturbances of 
the planets that the excentncity of the solar orbit, on 
which the equation j’ust mentioned depends, was 
greater* m former ages than it is at the present time. 

From the quantity which the Hindus assign to this 
astronomical element, M. Badly has drawn an argu- 
ment in favour of the antiquity of the Indian tables, 

Tvluch, it must be confessed, is of great weight, when 
the diffeience of the Indian and European determi- 
nations is considered as arising from the gradual 
alteration of the planetary orbits. But Laplace has 
lemarked that the equation, which in the Hindu 
VOL. II. i 
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BOOK n, tables amounts to 2° 10/, is really composed of two 
Append'd P 11 ^ 3 namely, the equation of the mm s centre, and 
the annual equation of the moon both of which de- 
pend alike on the cxccntnaty of the suns orbit, nnd 
complete their periods in the same interval of time 
The Indians have naturally enough blended these two 
irregularities together because the great object of 
their astronomy bang the calculation of eclipses, the 
relative places of the sun and moon ore effected by 
the sum of both. The annual equation of the moon 
is nearly 1 T And, when added to the equation of 
the sun s centre the amount (2° G/,) docs not differ 
much from the quantity set down in the Indian 
tables. The force of M Bailly « -argument is there- 
fore completely taken off 

But the remark of Laplace not only invalidates 
the argument for the antiquity, but it furnishes n 
powerful one on the opposite side It is indeed in 
the situation of a perfidious nllv, who not only desert* 
his fnends, but mnrslrals his whole force m the rank* 
of thdr opponents The amount of the two irre- 
gularities winch ore blended together bv the Indians 
is 2° G J- at the present time hut if nc go back to 
the commencement of tlic Cali yug, there must be 
added about 13|, on account of the greater magnl 
tude of the sun s cxccntndtr in that age above n Imt 
it is In the present century nnd thus we ought to lm\ e 
found 2° 20* in place of 2 9 10/ in the Hindu table* 
if their supposed antiquity be granted It must l>c 
ndmitted that, in this instance at lca<t the Indian 
tables when (her are referred to the ancient epoch 
are fairly at variance with the state of the hcnvcni 

3 The quantities winch the Indian tables ign 
to (wo other astronomical elements, nr. the mean 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, lmve l>ccn found to 
agree almost rxnctlv not with what Is olnerred at 
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the present time, but with what the theory of BOOK n 
gravity shows would have been observed at the “ ““ 

n J ^ t m. • Appendix 

beginning- of the Cali-yug This cuuous coinci- 
dence between the Hindu tables and the most ab- 
struse theory of modern Europe, was discovered by 
Laplace aftei the publication of the Astronomie In- 
dienne and it was communicated to M. Badly in a 
letter mseited m the Journal des 89a vans. The ar- 
gument which this circumstance furnishes in favour 
of the antiquity is not forgotten by Mr Playfair; 
and it is also mentioned by the critic m the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

But the discovery of Laplace, although it cannot 
be disputed, is absolutely of no avail m establishing 
the antiquity of the Indian astionomy for no infer- 
ence can be diawn fiom it respecting the ancient 
epoch m 3102 A. C. which is not equally conclusive 
with regard to the modern epoch m 1491 of our era. 

The theory of astronomy is indebted to Laplace 
for many inteiesting discoveries Of these, two equa- 
tions, affecting the mean motions of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, are not the least important These ii regulari- 
ties are periodical, and they both complete then’ 
courses m 917-f- yeais And whde one of them aug- 
ments the motion of one of the planets, the other di- 
minishes the motion of the othei planet. It is a con- 
sequence of this discoveiy of Laplace, that, after an 
interval of time equal to 917-f yeais; or equal to 
twice, or tin ice, 01 any exact number of times that 
peiiod , the mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn will 
letuin, to be piecisely of the same quantity that they 
weie at the beginning of the intei \al of time Now, 
if from the epoch 1491, we leckon back a number of 
years, equal to five times the peiiod of Laplace, we 
shall ainve at the ) r ear 3095 A C., which is so near 
the ancient epoch of the Indians, as to entitle us to 
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BOOK II infer that on observer who lived in 149L would 
Ar v^, ^ a £ rec m l ,ls determinations of the mean motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn with on astronomer who had 
hved fort} six centuries before, at the beginning of 
the Cab yug 

No reliance, then, can he placed on this argument 
as a proof of the antiquity of the Hindu tables On 
the contrary, if we admit, what it must be allowed is 
extrcmel) probable, that the nnaent epoch is a ficti 
tious one, pointed out by superstition or fixed npon 
for convenience in calculation, this argument will 
concur with the Inst in giving to the astronom) of 
India, a modem date, rather than the high antiquity 
contended for 

4 jtf Bnilly lias shown that the place of the nphe 
lion of Jupiter s orbit, determined hr the Indian tn 
hies for the beginning of the Cali jug agrees with 
the modem tables of Lnlnndc when corrected bj the 
theoretical equations of La Grange The same thing 
is true of the quantity which the Hindus assign to 
the equation of Saturn « centre It requires hut little 
scepticism to raise up doubts of the validity of nrgu 
ments founded on such coincidences In the first 
place wc arc ignorant of the limits or the errors that 
the Indian determinations ma> be sii'crptihlc of In 
the second piacc tfic dates of the observations on 
which the astronomical elements of the Indians dc 
pond are unknown and mcrelv conjectural set thc*e 
ore neecs nrv data for calculating the corrections that 
must be applied to the modem tallies to fit them fur 
n presenting the anaent state of the beau ns In 
the third place the thcontinl f«miuh themselves 
br which th* corrections an. computed mnmt be sup 
j>o<cd to enable us to go Inch w till murli orcurrer to 
so remote an cjkx.1i ns the Cab yug a nrmuntancr 
which is not owing to any imperfection of the theory 
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but to the want of our knowing with precision the BOOK n 

relative proportions of the masses of the planets that 

compose our system When we reflect on these ^PP en( ^ lx 
things, even the very exact coincidence of the Indian 
elements, with the calculated quantities (which is 
nearer than there is reasonable ground to except) is 
apt to create a suspicion that the whole is owing to 
a happy combination of balancing errors 

But waving these objections, fairness of reasoning 
requires that we should lay no more stress on such 
coincidences, as those just mentioned, m favour of 
one side of the question, than we aie willing to allow 
to discrepancies m similar ciicumstances, m support 
of the other side. M. Bailly allows that not any 
more of the elements of the planetary motions, con- 
tained m the Indian tables, agree so well with the 
determmations derived from the theory of gravity : 
and the quantities which are assigned to the equa- 
tions of the centre, for Jupiter and Mars, are quite 
irreconcdeable with the supposition of so remote an 
antiquity as the beginning of the Cali-yug. Such a 
contrariety of results justly invalidates the whole ar- 
gument 

5. Another argument urged by the favourers of 
the antiquity of the Indian astronomy, is derived 
from the obliquity of the ecliptic, which the Indians 
state at 24°. 

Both observation and theory concur in showing 
that the obliquity of the ecliptic has been diminishing 
slowly for many ages preceding the present At 
' the beginning of the Cah-yug, this astronomical ele-r 
ment, according to theoiy, was 23° 51', which is still 
short of what the Indians make it. Twelve centu- 
lies before the Cali-yug, the actual obliquity of the 
ecliptic, as denved from theory, would coincide with 
the Indian quantity within 2' And, by going back 
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BOOK XL still further, the error mar no doubt, be entirely nn 

nihilated. Nothing it must be confessed can lie more 

Append lx, vn p UC Qn( j unsatisfoctor} than this sort of reasoning 
Let us grant that the Hindus determined the obli 
quity of the ecliptic, 4300 years before our era, Inch 
supposes that they made nn error of 2^ onl) Ilow 
nre we to account for the strange circumstance thnt 
a quantity which the) were nt one time able to de- 
termine with so much nccumcv should remain unal 


tered for a penod of nearl) COOO years during w hlch 
time the error of the first determination has nccuinu 


latctl to half n degree 0 Are we to suppose that, nn 
mediately after tins imaginary epoch the art of as- 
tronomical observation disappeared, nntl was entirely 
lost ? Tins, we know, could not !>c the cn«e Ijccdusc 


many other astronomical elements nccessnnl) snpjKnc 
ol>ser\ ntions or a compnmtivcl) modern date as, for 
Instance the equation of the sun $ centre 

Wd xhnll account for the qimntitr which tin Indi 
nns assign to the ohhqultr much more simply ami 
naturally, if we trust to the nutliont) to Mr Iicntlr 
According to him the Hindu astronomers (unless in 
cases where extraordinary nccumc) is required) make 
it n rule in olwerrmg to take the nearest round 
numbers rejecting fractional quantities so that we 
have only to snp|K»<c thnt the nli<cnc r who fixed the 
obliquity of the ecliptic nt 21°, nctunllr found it tn lie 
more than 23f° 

G The length of the tropical venr ns deduced 
from the Hindu tallies is3G5 4 5 V 50 Jo* which U 1 


4G* longer than the determination of I Ji tndli Tins 
is certainly not n little nccumL nnd mrvsvmlr *nip- 
poses some degree of antlqultv nnd the conq imnn 
of observation* made nt n print interval of turn 
\\ c shall be the better able to form n judgment of 
the length of time winch such a degree of accuracy 
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may require, if we consider the errors of some of our BOOK II* 
older tables, published before the art of making as- 
tronomical instruments -was brought to its present Appcndlx * 
perfect state. In the Alphonsme Tables, published 
about 1252, the length of the tropical year, is 

365 d 5 h 49' 16" 

Copernicus (about 1530) makes it. . 365 5 49 6 

Kepler (about 1627) 365 5 48 57^- 

These quantities are determined by observations 
distant from one another about 1500 or 1600 years : 
and the differences between them and the year of La 
Caille, is about the fourth part of the error of the 
Indians 

If we suppose that the length of the year found in 
the Hindu tables was actually determined by obser- 
vation at the beginning of the Cali-yug, the error, 
which has been stated at 1 ' 46", may be reduced to 
T 5". The reason of this is that the year has been 
decreasing in duration, for all the intervening time, 
and the quantity, computed by theory, which must be 
added to the length of the year as observed in the 
present age, to have its length forty-nine centuries 
ago, is 40-t". Arguments of this kind carry but little 
force with them For the time when the observa- 
tions fiom which the length of the Indian year was 
deduced is totally unknown : and it seems highly pro- 
bable, that the beginning of the Cali-yug is not an 
epoch settled by observation Besides, the error of 
observation (which cannot be reduced under 1' 5 /r ) 
must be allowed to be, m this instance, nearly double 
of the correction applied : and there is nothing to 
prove that it may not amount to much more. 

It is to be remarked that the Indian tables contain 
the siderial motion of the sun, and not his motion in 
respect of the moveable equinox as oui tables do. If 
4 
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we draw our comparison from the length of the side 
■ naif instead of the tropical year, the result wfll not 
be so favourable to the accuracy of the Hindu astro- 
nomy The sidenaJ revolution of the sun, according 
to the Indians, is SG5 11 6* 12^ 30 f according to mo- 
dern observation it is 305* 6 h 0 II' end the error 
is 3^ nearly double the former error The differ- 
ence of those errors arises from the quantity* which 
they assign to the precession of the equinoxes which 
is 54* Instead of 50|' 

7 Of all the arguments in support of the ontiquit} 
of the Hindu astronomy, the strongest and mtist di 
rect is that which is demed from on ancient zodiac 
brought from India by hi le Gen til. This argument 
therefore deserves to be particularly considered 

It must lie obsened, that the force of an argument 
such as this, which turns on the magnitude of an as- 
tronomical quantity that accumulates slowlv and is 
perceptible only after a long lapse of time will cn 
tircly depend on the authenticity of the observations 
or facts, from winch the argument is drawn and on 
the precision nnd accuracy with which tliev ore re- 
corded Anr thing uncertain or arbitrary or Iivpo- 
thcticnl respecting these fundamental points, will 
grcatl) yreahen the strength of the argument M e 
arc tolcl by Mr Plnjfnir thnt the star Aldcbamn hns 
the longitude of 3*20 in thexodme of M le Gin 
til and it is on the authenticity nnd precision of this 
fact, that the ynhdity of his reasoning hinges Non 
if we tum to the passage of the Astronomic Imliennc 
wluch is cited by Mr Plarfair it will npprnr that this 
position of Aldcbamn is rather a conjecture or Iivjk>- 
thesis of M llailly than an authentic oWrvntlou 
recorded with precision 

The Indnn zodiac moscs westward at the same 
rate as the fixed stars, and it is divided into twenty* 
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-seven constellations, each of 13° %0' . The vernal BOOK IL 
equinox was 54° to the east of the beginning of the ~~ ~ 

zodiac at the commencement of the Cah-yug * and it 
was therefore m the fifth constellation, being 40' 
more advanced than the fourth The Indians mark 
the fourth constellation, which they call Rhonini, by 
five stars, of which the most easterly, or the most 
advanced m the zodiac, is the very brilliant star Alde- 
baran These things being premised, M Bailly thus 
proceeds * “ II est n'atiirel que cette belle etoile ait 
marque la fin ou le commencement d’une constella- 
tion Je suppose qu’elle marque en effet la fin de 
Rhonini, la quatneme des constellations Indiennes, et 
le commencement de la cmqul£me , il resulte de cette 
supposition que l’etoile Aldebaran etoit placde dans 
le zodiaque Indien & 1* 23° 20' de 1’origm du zodia- 
que.” It appears then that the whole of the aigu- 
ment, which is stated so strongly by Mr Playfair, 
and by the critic m the Edinburgh Review, rests on the ' 
conjecture of M. Bailly , that Aldebaian was exactly 
placed at the end of the fourth, and the beginning of 
the fifth constellation in the Indian zodiac For this, 
no sort of proof is offered, except the conspicuousness 
of the star, which is certainly one of the most brilliant 
in the heavens Are we to suppose, for the sake of 
this argument, that the position of the Indian zodiac 
was entirely regulated by the star Aldebaran ? For 
it must be admitted that when the beginning of one 
constellation is fixed, all the rest are thereby deter- 
mined ~ Or, are we to suppose, what is still more 
improbable, that the beginning of the fifth constella- 
tion fell, by a lucky chance, exactly m the place of 
this conspicuous star? 

But the Indians themselves afford us the means of 
correcting the supposition of M Bailly. Mr. Bently 
tells us that Bromhu Gupta makes the longitude of 
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the star, Spicn Yirgims, m the moveable zodiac of the 
Hindus, O’ 3° According to De la Caille, the longi 
tude of the same star in 1750, was 

6* 20° 21' 18' 

Of Aldebarnn 2 6 17 47 


Difference 4 14 3 31 

which subtracted from 6* 3°, leaves 1 18° 5G 29 r for 
the longitude of Aldebarnn m the Indian zodiac m 
stead of 1* 23 c 20 which it is according to the livpo- 
thcsis of M BaiU) The error amounts to 4° 23 31' 
n quantity which is nowise inconsistent with the con 
figuration of the constellation llhomm, while it is suf 
fiacnt to show that the Indians mnv ha\c fixed the 
origin of their zodiac at the beginning of the Cali 
yug by calculating back from a modem epoch 

And indeed the Brahmens point out n modem 
epoch a noted one in their astronomy, which is con 
ncctcd with the era of the Call yug by their preces- 
sion, in the same manner tlint the modem epoch 1491 
is connected with it b} the mean motions. Mr 
Bently tells us that according to \ arnha, the year 
3C01 of tlic Cali yug (A D 499) began precise!) nt 
the vernal equinox winch implies that the origin of 
the Indian zodiac did then coincide with the equinox 
lal point Now if wc deduct 121° the Indian pro 
cession for 3G00 )car< from 12\ wc shnll hare 10* (P 
for the origin of the zodiac reckoned eastward from 
the vernal equinox according to tin. practice of our 
astronomy precisely as it comes out by the Indian 
tables. 

The epoch SG01 of the Cali yug is involved in all 
the Indian taldc* imomuch that M Bully was led to 
diworcr it l»v calculation And in fact, there is no 
authority for fixing the origin of the Indian zodiac m 
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-10 s 6° at the era of the Cali-yug, except by reckon- BOOKH. 

ing back from this epoch, according to the Hindu 

rule for the precession. 11 

It appears then that the argument drawn from the 
zodiac of J\l. le Gentd, when closely consideied, not 
only affords no evidence foi the antiquity of the 
Indian astronotny, but lather favours the opinion that 
the beginning of the Cah-yug is a fictitious epoch 
fixed by calculation For it has been shown that-the 
place of the origin of the Indian zodiac, at the era of 
the Cah-yug, is connected by the precession contained 
in the Hindu tables with the epoch 3601 of that age : 
and indeed all the epochs of the Brahmens, ancient as 
well as modern, aie connected with the same funda- 


mental epoch, m what regards the precession. The 
pretended position of the star Alderbaran is merely a 
conjecture of M Bailly . And it is at variance with 
the place which Bromha Gupta, and other Indian as- 
tronomers, assign to the star “ Spica Virginis ” 

8. In the preceding obseivations, all the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour off the antiquity of 
the Indian astronomy, as far as the question is purely 
astronomical, have been consideied, excepting those 
di awn from the places of the sun and moon, at the 
beginning of the Cah-yug, (at midnight between the 
17th and 18th of February, of the year 3102 A. C ) 
With regard to the first of these, there is a difficulty 
which weighed so much with Mr. Playfair, as to 
induce him to set aside the argument entirely, and to 
lay no stiess upon it. It is remarkable, that the cri- 
tic m the Edinburgh Review has brought forward 
this aigument, without noticing the difficulty which, 
in Mr Playfan’s opinion, rendered it inconclusive. 
After what has been urged to invalidate the opinion 
of M Badly, that the ancient epoch of the Indian 
tables was settled by observation, we shall be spared 
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BOOK IL the task of examining the remaining argument drawn 
* from the place of the moon allowing to this argu 

Appendix men ^ ^ tlic force which the most sanguine supporter* 
of the antiquity can demand, it can have but little 
weight in opposition to the many strong and concur 
nng indications of a contrary nature . 1 

10 If the author of the M Astronomic Indicnnc” 
has succeeded in establishing any ofhis positions, it is 
in proving that the astronomy of the Brahmens is 
original, or at least that it has not been borrowed 
from any of the astronomical systems that we arc 
acquainted with This was a preliminary point which 
his favourite system required lum to examine for if 
the astronomy of the Brahmens had turned out to 
have an obnous affinity to the astronomical systems 
of Arabia or Greece, it would have been in vain 
to bring proofs of its antiquity But lion does this 
proic the antiquity of the Indian astronomy? It only 
proves that the inhabitants of the eastern world, sc 
pnrntcd from the rest of mankind bare made the 
same progress to a certain extent winch in the wes- 
tern world, has been earned to n far greater pitch of 
perfection 

t Lapbce hu remarked, that the mean rootwnt of the lotur orb l 
#rt quicker In the Indian table*, than in lltmt of Ptolemy t wti*-h 
iodreato that the former tabic* htt» eooitrvetrd jwxtcrw to itv^c of 
the Creek muemoatcr Thi* t/pvmml it at lent at uroop; at any of 
the* by which the antiquity it rupponed 
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APPENDIX. N° II. 

Colebrooke on Sanscrit -Algebra. 

Since the pages relating to the science/ of the BOOK ir. 
Hindus were sent to the press, has appeared a work "" ' 

entitled, “ Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensura- " p 
tion, from the Sanscrit of Brahmegupta and Bhascara; 
translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq ” No 
person who takes an interest in the history of the 
human mind, can fad to recognize that Mr. Cole- 
-bro'oke has added largely to the former obligations he 
had conferred upon us, not only by laying open to 
European readers the most approved production on 
Algebra, in the Sanscrit language, but' by the research 
and abihty with which, in a preliminary dissertation, 
he has brought together the matenals for forming an 
opinion, both respecting the origin of that science 
among the Hindus, and their merit in the prosecution 
of it 

On mathematics I must speak superficially, because 
jny knowledge does not permit me to speak profound- 
ly. Enough, I think, however, appears on the face 
of this subject, to enable me to resolve the only ques- 
tion, in the solution of which I am interested. 

Mr Colebrooke thinks it possible, nay probable, 
that the Hindus derived their first knowledge of 
algebra fi om the Greeks ; that they were made ac- 
quainted with the writings of Diophantus, before 
they had of iheii own accord made any attempts in 
the science, and that it is m the accessions which 
Algebra received m their hands, that their title, 
if any, to our lespect, must, m this paiticular, look 
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for its foundation 1 That the Hindus cultivated as- 
tronomy, and those branches of the art of calculation 
subservient to astronomy solely for the purposes of 
astrology, is not disputed by any body and least of 
all by Mr Colcbroohc That cnmhd and careful 
inquirer has brought to light a \cn importunt fnct, 
that c\cn on the sulycct of nstrologr on which they 
might have been supposed original the Hindus have 
been borrowers, and Lrontm ers from theGreehs a ‘'Join 

* ** If It be Inirtted that a hfni or rtgucttion the jml of their know- 
ledge may hare reached the Hindu nuibrnuticum ipimcduirlj fmtn 
the Greek* of Alexandra, or mediately through there of fLtctru U 
m it it the umc time be confr*»ed that ■ ileoder germ grew and true 
tified rapidly and won attained an apprised itate of maturity in Indian 
•oil More will not be here contended foe Since it i not impoi 
lible that the hint of the one aruljiii may hare been actually rrmrtd 
by the raa the mat retain of the other nation nor nn/iiftfi combining 
the argument* which may be brought for a probable fommuntaiimj 
on the i abject of iitrotngy ” (0 ncmtion p. xifi ) Thu fi an im- 
portant admiiHon which Mr Colebiooke wj* to* nett inf>rmeii to 
tnetlook and loo boneil to conceal flu pan 1 tic* bonnet (rid 
him to a \ rrr owlet* effort of niemiation \\ hy tall the knnwfrdge 
whreh the Hindu* den ed of the l)»oj hanttne inrthodi a it ft \\ liat 
•houtd confine it to a ki IT \\ hy male u e of the word I int I wbtrt 
h ii perfectly dear that if they had the mejm of receding a hint they 
had the meant of rrecmng the wl ole The commumrition wai full 
and comptete between the Hindu! and the ( rrelt l»oth of llinna and 
of K^yjrtj atd the Iltndui had the meant of rren in from il t C reel* 
all lhmc j irti of their knowledge which the it te of c il ration a* g 
the Hindus enabled ihcra to tub be. Of them r r t ns ho n -*■ <t( 
Mr tolebrooVe on die oiIkt nJe alm< t tl e pm* in,. an J fr enfyu-^nf 
the germ and iti atu nm r a itate of apornrrd mat r ty in In I » 1 1 I 
we ihall ap-ak by and bj 

a He hul mteil Ion 130 *■ Tl at a iron. my wit rr 7 rully rntti 
tated amongtlie Ilmdai a I U f r the f uj->w fair! Ti »t 
hraneh if not tlae whole rf thar a » leg”- l » U rm»ol 

froa the Arab* nts And that ihdraitn xwmr l ln< men ly 

CpmnjurtKT ha r I <rn l tiled f fn l) f auw rj rt rr ( \ it. It 

Is 3**G.) Anlnnth pm^nt ncra ml u U p* 1 -n ll l 

■ fro k»-y ri partly offm -*n puaili Id J J a i tl il J ih l t * Hi 1 1 
hare borrowed and la* *dy l o from l)w t 1 nr f a it if •* t m 
re-100 1 grounded at th nrlr »nf ten e r hktsv t a d'tr 1 

branch rf di nation on llie ttn Uinrr (f r ft» ni n nt j f iy«d 1 1 

both. The modr of iLnntiog n fed TV era imp! ft Iv n* r»y ru e 
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in g,” he says, “this indication, to that of the division of BOOK iri 

the zodiac into twelve signs, represented by the same j 

figures of animals, and named by words of the same A PP endlxr ‘j 
import, with the zodiacal signs of the Gieeks, and 1 

taking into consideration the analogy, though not 
identity, of the Ptolemaic system, and the Indian one 
of excentnc deferents and epicycles, no doubt can be 
entertained that the Hindus received hints from the 
astronomical schools of the Greeks ” 1 

To draw, then, from the tracts which hlr. Cole- 
brooke has translated, an inference to any high state 
of civilization among the Hindus, the three following 
propositions must, first, be established , 

1. That the Greeks did not teach to the Hin- 
dus as much of the science as the works in question 
contain • 

2. That the works are sufficiently old to render it 
impossible that the knowledge could have been bor- 
rowed from any modern source 

3r That the accessions made to the knowledge de- 
rived from the Greeks are so difficult as could not 
have been made except by a people in a high state of 
civilization. 

If all these propositions are not fully and entirely 
made out, if any weakness appears in the evidence of 
any one of them, the inference falls to the ground 


its Arabian origin Astrological prediction, by configuration of planets, 
in like manner, indicates even by its Indian name a Grecian source 
It is denominated H6rd, the second of three branches which compose a 
complete course of astronomy and astrology and the word occurs m 
this sense in the writings of early Hindu astrologers The same term 
Jidrd occurs again in the writings of the Hindu astrologers, with an 
acceptation — that of hour — which more exactly conforms to the Gre- 
cian etymon The resemblance of a single term Ivould not suffice to 
ground an inference of common origin, since it might be purely acci- 
dental But other words are also remarked m Hindu astrology” &c 
(Algebra, &c from the Sanscrit, Dissert Notes and lllust p lxxx ) 

1 Ibid p xxiv , i ' 
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book u Upon inquiry, it seems to come out, that for not one 

, of them is the evidence sufficient, or trustworthy 

1 That the Hindus received from the Greeks all 
that the latter knew is admitted by Mr Colebrookc 
It is also admitted bv Mr Colebrookc, thnt u Dio- 
phantus was acquainted, with the direct resolution of 
afTected quadratic equations, and of indeterminate 
problems of the first degree thnt lie displays infinite 
sagacity and ingenuity in particular solutions nnd 
that n certain routine 13 discernible in them ” 1 It is 
unfortunately from Diophnntus alone that we derive 
nny knowledge of the attainments of the Greeks in 
this branch of mathematics It Is no less unfortunate, 
that out of thirteen boohs which he wrote upon this su!>- 
ject, only six or possibly seven have been presen cd 
lion does Mr Colebrookc know, that these other 
books of Diophnntus did not ascend to more difficult 
points of the science ? * He says ) 0 u liavc no right 
to infer that True but neither has he nny nght to 
infer the contrary.. There is, however another pos- 
sibility nnd a still more important one winch Mr 
Colebrookc lias altogether overlooked Supposing 
that nothing more of Algebra was known to the 

• Alftbri t c. from the Santctit D inert. "Notei and Itlmt. pp * 
arnl xt I 

Dr Kotina ap that Dvophjnun knew the cempw tkm of tht 
cube of 1 binomial In tome parti efboek »L it appeart lh>t be 

ncTjmlnlrd with ihe eoo povtton of the fonnh po*rt of the Unorat 1 
root, at he »et» dowrt all the term* of h j atul from hli (trtit tl lit In 
inch mattert it tmnt probable that he wit acyulnlrd with lh- rom- 
pwittoo of other h hrr prwm and nM a/irr p* li •/ t It 

tiJrt rial ere Irre t retri •/ Upm the whol ihi kmII trrtr J 
m a tctj able and mntrtlj manner nunlf-itlnj the utovoit adJmt ai>d 
Ltvm-Ifrl-e ha the tolul oar j»<J fomn„ a prm voo lh»l lb* author 
wit derjly »l Hrd In tie toenc-e of AWtr* to tome of ih emit b* 
ttrotc pwtt of wh eh Ibev fpotxjm or rreitrt trine Ilmietrf at 
he eotnn nhu uroptontand not troat, to at tn mhter all b roo- 
Irtiont In a tlmple qiotwfl or at I t a tin Ir rr»*r»t* it not 
$ peat nl.il h t ln»Wr* *a». U tie m«!ot»oa ef eo-nj-nied of 
aCrctcd ip> ottei Matbeuuitejl Dtcteantry Art- Di*jhirlH* 
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Greeks, at the time of Diophantus, than is found in BOOK TX. / 
seven out of thirteen hooks of one author, which is a ' 7“ 
pretty handsome allowance ; is it certain, or is it pro- ppe 
bable, that when the Greeks had made so considera- 
ble a progress, they lemamed stationaiy ? and though 
the most ingenious and inventive people m the world, 
peculiarly at that time turned to mathematical and 
absti use investigations, they made no addition, through 
several generations, to what was taught them by 
Diophantus ? This argument appears to be con- 
clusive. 

2'. Mr. Colebrooke has a very elaborate, complex, 
and m some parts obscure train 6f argument to prove 
the antiquity of certain points 'of Algebraic' know- 
ledge among the Hindus That it is not conclusive 
may be made to appear very certainly ; it is only to 
be regretted that so many words aie required 

The point is, to prove the antiquity of certain trea- 
tises which Mr. Colebrooke possesses ; -part under 
the name of Bhascara, one mathematician , part under 
that of Brahmegupta, another. He begins with 
Bhascara. 

There are two treatises of astronomy, which bear 
the name of Bhascara, and which themselves affirm;, 
that they were written at a particular time, corre- 
sponding to the middle of the twelfth century of the 
Christian eia Theiefore the Treatise on Algebra, 
possessed by Mr Colebrooke, was pioduced about the 
middle of the twelfth century. F01 this degree of 
antiquity, this is the whole of the evidence. Let us 
see what it is worth. 

In the first place, the dates refer only to the astro- 
nomical treatises , not ,to the. Algebraic. The alge- 
braic is indeed prefixed to the astronomic , but it is 
alleged by one of the commentators, and believed by 
Mi Colebrooke, that it i: may have been added sub- 
vol. 11 ' k 
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seqnently ” And then at what date subsequently, 0 r 
by what hand, are questions to which we shall pre- 
sently see that there is no nnswer 

In the next place, an important observation applies 
to the affirmations, with respect to their own age 
found m the treatises of astronomy From the 
known the extravagant disposition of the Hindus to 
falsify with regard to dates, and make almost every 
thing with respect to their own transactions and at- 
tainments more ancient than it is, such asseverations, 
found in books or transcripts of books, arc no proof 
and only deserve a moments regard when fully cor 
roborated by other circumstances. Not one arcum 
stance is adduced to corroborate them by Mr Colc- 
brookc. 

We come down, all at once, from the date of tlic 
work, to the date of the commentaries upon it For 
none of them docs Mr Colcbrooke claim a degree or 
antiquity beyond that of 200 or 300 years Sup. 
posing this date to be correct, what reason hn> Sir 
Colcbrooke to infer that the work on which they 
comment was, nt the time of that commentary 400 
years old? None, whatsoever In nine instances 
out of ten the commcntntor would lie sure to speak 
of it ns old, whether it wns so or not Hut further 
wliat reason base we to twheve that the date which 
he ascribes to these commentaries is the real one’ 
Again the nnswer is None none tlint will licar 
examination The date of the oldest is nssumed 
upon the strength of an astronomical example, dr 
scribuig a particular state of the liens ens Hut this 
may lie perfectly accidental and liesliles the Hindus 
have the power of calculating lock wards. Ofthenrxt 
two the date is assumed upon tlic strength of tlwir 
own assertion This nc base shown is of no value 
Of the next two tlic date is a'sumed upon the aiwr 
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tion of other books : This, if possible, is of less value. BOOK n 
There are three others to which no date is assigned : ' 

And there are two ; commentaries upon the astronomic A PP endlx 
cal treatises, the date of ydiich too rests upon their 
own assertion. 

Neither to the treatise, therefore, in the hands of 
Mr Colebrooke, nor to the Commentaries upon it, 
lias any tiling appeared in what we have yet men- 
tioned, which enables us to assign, with any degree of 
ceitamty, any one date in preference to any other. 

We may, if we please, assume that all of them in a 
body are less than a century old 

Beside the Sanscrit commentaries, there is a Per- 
sian translation, of each of the two treatises of Bhas- 
. cara. In general, what is testified by Persian 
is far more trustworthy, than what rests upon 
Sanscrit authority, because there was more pub- 
licity in the Persian writings , whereas the Sanscrit 
being wholly secret, and confined to a small number 
of Brahmens, accustomed and prone to forgery, there 
is security for nothing which they had any interest, 
real or imaginary, to change. If there was any evi- 
dence, therefore, to fix the dates of the Persian trans- 
, lations, we could not reasonably dispute a degree of 
antiquity corresponding to them I suspect that 
there is no evidence to fix the dates of these tiansla- 
tions. Mr. Colebrooke says, the one was made by 
order of the emperor Acber, the Other m the reign of 
Shah Jehan. But he subjoins no reason for this af- 
firmation. The cause probably is, that he had none ; - 
and that he took the conjecture from some date writ- 
ten somewhere in the book, nobod) r knows at what 
time, nobody knows by whom. 

Such is the whole of the evidence which is adduced 
by Mr Colebiooke to prove the antiquity of Bhas- 
cara. “ The age of his predecessois,” he adds, “can- 

K 2 
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BOOK IT not be determined with equal precision ” that is to 
Artv-Mir. ra - V ’ tfie OTlcJcncc ^hich can be adduced for the anti 
quity of the other treatise, that of Brnhmegupta is 
still less conclusive and satisfactory As we have 
seen that the better evidence proves nothing I shall 
spare the reader a criticism to show, what he will 
easQ) infer that the worse evidence proves ns little 
evidence which, as it is tedious and intricate, it 
would require a criticism of some length to unfold 
J We come to the third of the propositions that 
if the Hindus had discovered os much as the}' know 
of algebra beyond w lint appears in the fragment of 
Djophantus, the} must have been placed in a high 
state of civilization. That this proposition cannot be 
maintained, I expect to finduniversalh acknowledged 
I transcribe the passage from Mr Colchrookc in 
which lie sums up the chums and pretensions of the 
Hindus “ They possessed u ell the arithmetic of surd 
roots they were aware of the infinite quotient result- 
ing from the division of finite quantity hr cipher 
they knew the general resolution of equations of the 
second degree, and had touched upon those or higher 
denomination, revolving them in the simplest cases 
nnd in those in winch the solution Imppcns to lx 
practicable b) the method which serves for quadratics 
they had attained a general solution of indeterminate 
problems of (he fir t degree tlin Imd arrived at n 
method for deriving n multitude of solutions of nn 
suers to problems of tin second drgm. from a single 
answer found tentatively " 1 

In nil this it appear tint the only point in which 
there cm lx* a p-tUnev for tlirir lruin„ gout tieynml 
what we have in the fragment of Dmplnntn is the 
general solution of indeterminate problems of the first 


“ ATf'- n; Irr I) "t p 
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■degree But, to quote Dr' 'Hutton once mo're, “Dio- BOOK H 
phantus was the first' writer on indeterminate 1 pro- ~ 
blerns. His book is wholly on this subject , whence 
it has happened that such kind of questions have 
keen called by the name of Diophantine problems.” 

Now, take the point at which the solution of indeter- 
minate problems appears m the fragment of Dio- 
phantus, and the point at winch it appears in the 
Sanscrit treatise, of whatever age, m the hands of 
Mr Colebrooke , the interval between the two points 
is so very small, and the step is so easily made, that 
most assuredly far more difficult steps m the progress 
of mathematical science have been made m ages of 
which the civilization has been as low as that of the 
Hindus Thales lived at a period when Greece was 
still uncultivated, and but just Emerging froni barba- 
rism ", yet he excelled the Egyptians m mathematical 
knowledge, and astonished them by computing the 
height of the pyramids from the shadow. Pythago- 
ras lived m the same age ; and was a great inventor 
both m' arithmetic and geometry In astionomy he 
made great discoveries, and maintained, we are told, 
the true system of the universe, that the sun is in the 
centre, and makes all the planets revolve about him. 
Regiomontanus was born m 3 456, when the liunian 
mind was still to a great degree immeised’m the 
darkness of the middle ages . Yet of him, Mr. 

Playfair says, “ Trigonometry,’ which had never 
been known to the Gieeks as a separate' science, 
and which took that form in Arabia, advanced, 
m the hands of Regiomontanus, to a gieat de- 
giee of perfection ; and appi oached 'Very near to 
the condition which it has attained at the present 
day He also introduced the use of decimal fi actions 
into aiithmetic, and thereby gave to that scale its full 
extent, and to numencal computation the utmost de- 
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bookh. gree of simplicity and enlargement, which it seems 
' capable of attaining 1 Cardan was born in 1501, 

ppeDdra *nhcn assuredly much had not yet been gruned of 
what deserves the name of civilization “ Before his 
time," says the same accomplished mathematician, 
u little advance had been made in the solution of any 
equations higher than the second degree In 1545 
was published the rule winch still hears the name of 
Cardan and which at this day, marks a point in the 
progress of algebraic investigation, which all the cf 
forts of succeeding nnnlvsts ha\e hardly been able to 
go beyond*" 9 Even Vietn, with all lus discoveries 
appeared at an early and ill instructed age 


In looking at the pursuits of any nation with a 
slew to draw from them indications of the state of a 
vdizntion no mark is so important, ns the nature of 
the End to which they ore directed 

Exnctly in proportion os Utility is the object of 
every pursuit, maj wc regard a nation ns civilized. 
Exnctty in proportion as its ingenuity is wasted on 
contemptible or mischievous objects, though it may 
be, in itself an ingenuity of no ordinary kind the 
nation may safety be denominated Iiarbnrnin 

According to this rule the astronomical and inathc 
nautical sciences afford conclusive evidence ognlnit the 
Hindus Thev have been cultivated exclusively fur 
the purposes of astrologv one of the most umtionoi 
of all imaginable pursuits one of those which most 
infallibly denote a nation barbarous ond one of (hose 
which it is the roost sure to renounce in proportion ns 
knowledge and civilization ore attained 
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CHAP. X. 

General Reflections : 

« 

To ascertain the true state of the Hindus in the BOOK II 
scale of civilization, is not only an object of curiosity Chap 10 
in the history of human nature ; but to the people of 
Great Britain, charged as they are with the govern- 
ment of that great portion of the human species, it is 
an object of the highest practical importance. No 
scheme of government can happily conduce to' the 
ends of government, unless it is ^adapted to the state 
of the people for whose use it is intended In those 
diversities, in the state of civilization, which approach 
the extremes, this truth is universally acknowledged. 

Should any one propose, for a band of roving Tartars, 
the regulations adapted to the happiness of a regular 
and polished society, he would meet with neglect or 
derision The inconveniences aie only moie conceal- 
ed and more or less diminished, when the error re- 
lates to states of society which more nearly resemble 
one another If the mistake m regard to Hindu so- 
ciety, committed by the British nation, and the Bri- 
tish government, be very great , if they have con- 
ceived the Hindus to be a people of high civilization, 
while they have m reality made but a few of the 
earliest steps in the progress to civilization, it is impos- 
sible that nr many of the measures pursued for the go- 
vernment of that people, the mark aimed at should 
not have been wrong. 

The preceding induction of particulars, embracing 
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book ir the religion, the laws the government, the manners, 

. the arts, the sciences, and literature, of the Hindus, 

affords, it is presumed, the materials from which a 
correct judgement maj, at lost, be formed of their 
progress toward the high attainments of civilized 
life. That induction/and the comparisons to which 
it led, ba\e occupied us long, but not longer it is 
hoped, than the importance of the subject demanded, 
and the obstinacy of the mistakes which it was the 
object of it to remove » 

The reports of a high state of civilization in the 
East were common even among the civilized nations 
of ancient Europe But the acquaintance of tho 
Greeks and Homans with any of the nations of Asia, 
except the Persians alone, was so imperfect, and 
among the circumstances which thev state so man) 
arc incredible and ridiculous, that in the information 
we receive from them on this subject, no confidence 
can be reposed 

Of the modem Europeans, the individuals who first 
obtained a tolerable acquaintance with any of the na 
tions of the Last were the impish roisMonann chief- 
ly the Jesuits who selected Cluna for the scene of 
their apostolical labours Visiting & people who nl 
read) composed a NOst socict\, and exlnluted man> 
though fallacious marks of riche* while Lurojio ns 
yet was ever) w litre poor and feeling os it was na 
tural for them to feel tlrnt tho more the) could excite 
among their countn men an admiration of the people 
whom they dc<cnbed tin greater would be the per 
tion ofthat flattering sentiment which would redound 
upon themselves these missionaries were cig«r to 
concede, and still more eager to projagnte the mc*t 
hyperbolical ideas of the arts, the monro* and in ti 
tutions or the Chim<e As it i< alnuet abrats more 
pleasing and^rtamly far more easy, to Ichcve, than 
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to scrutinize ; and as the human mind in Europe, at BOOK II. 
the time when these accounts weie'first presented, HAP 10 ' 
was much less powerful, and penetrating, than it is at 
present, they were leceived with almost implicit ere- ' 
dulity. The influence of 'this first impiession lasted 
so long, that even to Voltaire, a keen-eyed and scep- 
tical judge, the Chinese, of almost all nations, are the 
objects of the loudest and most unqualified piaise . 1 
The state of belief in Europe has, through the scru- 
tiny of facts, been of late approximating to sobriety 
on the attainments of the Chinese, and a short peiiod 
longer will probably reduce it to the scale of reason 
and fact . 2 

It was under ciicumstances highly similar, that the 
earliest of the modem travellers diew up and piesent- 
ed their accounts of Hindustan. The empire of the 
Moguls was m its meridian splendour. It extended 
over the principal part of India; and the couit, the 
army, and the establishments of Akber or Aurung- 
zebe, exhibited that gorgeous extend, that air of 
grandem and power, which weie well calculated to 
impose upon the imagination of an unphilosophical 
observer . 3 


1 “ Any thing proposed to us which causes surprise and admiration, 
gives such a satisfaction to the miud, that it indulges itself in those 
agreeable emotions, and will never be persuaded that its pleasure is 
entirely without foundation ” (Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, 
i 53) 

2 To this good effect, if to no other, the embassy of Lord Macartney, 
and the writings to which it has given occasion, have largely con- 
tributed See Barrow’s two works. Travels m China, and Life of 
Lord Macartney, and above all, that important document, a volume 
of the Laws of China, translated by Sir George Staunton No one has 
more approximated to a correct judgment of the Chinese, than De 
Guignes See Voyage 

3 Many of -the observations of Mr Barrow upon the panegyrical ac- 
counts of the Chinese by the popish missionaries arerery applicable to 
the flattering accounts which travellers have been so fond of giving us 
of the Hindus - “ In the same breath that they extol the wonderful 
strength of filial piety, they speak of the common practices of exposing 
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book ir It was unfortunate that a mind so pure, so warm 
Chat iq m the 0 f truth, and so devoted to on 

ental learning-, as that of Sir William Jones, should 
hare adopted the hypothesis of a high state of an! 
iration in the pnnapal countnes of Asia Tins he 
supported with all the advantages of an imposing 
manner, and a bnlliant reputation and gained for 
it so great a credit, that for a time it would have 
been ver) difficult to obtain a hearing against it. 

Beside the illusions with which the fancy magnifies 
the importance of a favourite pursuit. Sir William wns 
actuated by the nrtuous design of exalting the Hin 
dus in the eyes of their European masters and 
thence ameliorating the temper of the government 
while his mind had scope for error in the vague and 
indeterminate notions which it still retained of the 
signs of social improvement. The term -civilization 
was by him, as by most men attached to no fixed 
and definite assemblage of ideas \\ i(/t the exccp 
tion of some of the lowest states of soactv m which 
human beings have been found it was applied to 
nations in all the stages of social advancement 1 

It is not cosy to describe the characteristics of the 
different stages of social progress It is not from one 
feature, or from two, that a just conclusion can be 

taCintJ i the »tnct moral t y ceremomouj conduct of the people are 
followed l»y » I l of the meat pnm detuueberie* the tirtm-i and the 
philosophy of the lamed «re explained by (heir f*r*<X3fvc *od their 
ttmi if m one pa^cihey ipeak of llie exretihe (ftl I tynfU* eountiy 
»nd the *duj1i»s extern ion of lyncohurr Jo t!f< m-\t ihouundi *nr 
*een j^ruhing with want and whUit tbeyeetol with adm ration the 
p«jmi they hate made In the art* end mai they phMf Inform 
D , thit without the aid of fore pnm they ejn finiHrf r t a cannon 
nor calculate an «bpw" Iimow*Tr*tl In Qt»u p 01 

i One of the chief drmrattinct-* from wh*h S*r \\ ilium June, 
drew rowlaiuwi* lb# h h tm] /Jt»n of ilw illndm w*t 

ihe lopyen non that they norr went abitvjJ » <*m **h*h It 

prm- well known to bj»r Uen fironwu. A«»t. Ha. ti Sll »ad 
L-71 
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drawn. In these it sometimes happens that nations re- 
semble which are placed at stages considerably remote. 
It is from a joint view of all the^great circumstances 
taken together, that their progress can be ascertain- 
ed , and it is from an accurate comparison, grounded 
on these general views, that a scale of civilization 
can be formed, on which the relative position of na- 
tions may be accurately marked. 

Notwithstanding all that modem philosophy had 
performed for the elucidation of history, very little 
had been attempted in this great department, at 
the time when the notions of Sir William Jones were 
formed , 1 and so ci ude were his ideas on the subject, 
that the rhapsodies of Rousseau on the virtue and 
happiness of the savage life surpass not the panegyrics 


1 The writings of Mr Miller of Glasgow, of which but a small part 
was then published, and into which it' is probable Sir William had 
never looked, contained the earliest elucidations of the subject. The 
suggestions offered in his successive productions, though highly im- 
portant, were but detached considerations applied to particular facts, 
and not a comprehensne induction, leading to general conclusions 
Unfortunately the sub|ect, great as is its importance, has not been 
resumed The writings of Mr Miller remain almost the only source 
from which even the slightest information on the subject can be drawn 
One of the ends which has at least been in view during the scrutiny 
conducted m these pages, has been "to contribute" something to the 
progress of so important an investigation It is hoped that the ma- 
terials which are here collected will be regarded as going far to elucidate 
the state of society in all the leading nations of Asia Not only the 
Hindus, the Persians, ttie Arabians, the Turks, and Chinese of the 
present da}, but the Hindus, Arabians, and Persians of ancient days, 
the Chaldeans, the Jews, and even the ancient Hgyptians, may all be 
regarded as in\ol\ed in the inquiry, and to these, with the sole excep- 
tion of the wandering Tartars md the hyperborean hordes, may be 
added the second-rate nations, the inhabitants of the eastern peninsula, 
and of the plains and mountains of Tibet It is surprising, upon a 
close inspection, how extensively all these \anous nations, notwith- 
standing the dissimilarity in some of the more obvious appearances, 
resemble one another, in laws and institutions of government, in modes 
of thinking, in superstition and prejudices, in arts and literature, even 
in the external forms of manner and behaviour and as well in ancient, 
as in modern times 
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BOOK rr of Sir William on the wild, comfortless, prcdntbry, 
P * r 10 ~ and ferocious state of the wandering Arabs. M Ex 
cept," cavs he ' when their tribes arc engaged m 
war, the) spend their days m watching their flocks 
and camels, or in repeating their native songs, which 
they pour out almost extempore, professing n con 
tempt for the stately pillars CLd solemn buildings of 
the atics compared with the natural charms of the 
country and the coolness of their tents thus the) 
pass their lives in the ln 0 hcst pleasure of which the) 
have ant conception in the contemplation of the most 
delightful objects, and in the enjoyment of perpetual 
spring " 1 Ifcourtcs)," lie observe* u ond urba 
mtv a love of poetry and eloquence, and the practice 
of exalted virtues be a just measure of jicrfcct so- 
me t), wc hate certain proof that the jicoplc of Arabia 
both on plains and in citic* m republican and raonar 
clncal state?, v, crc cnuncntl) civilized for mnn> ages 
before their conquest of Pcr*uu" 3 Wc need not u on 
dcr if the man who wrote and delivered this found 
die llmdus armed at the hi 0 hest civilization "ict 
the \ery same author, in the un same diwcoursc and 
speaking of the same people declin'd M I find no 
trace among them till their emigration of nn> philo- 
sophy but ethics " a and men of dm he *ars, M TI ic 
distinguishing virtues which tlie\ banted of ircul 
eating uerc a contempt of nthes and cveu of death 
but in the ogc of the seven poet-* their hliemht) hail 
(feinted Into mad profusion, tliur courage into ft ro- 
oty end their patience into an ultimate sjunt ofm 
countering fruitless dangiT ^** 4 lie adds * The uni) 
arts in which they pretended to t\cil!encv. (I except 


• I sy on tb< IWry r( I jiltrn Njt <■ 
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horsemanship and military accomplishments) were BOOK ir. 
poetry and rhetoric.” 1 It can baldly be affirmed that Chap 10 
these facts are less than wonderful as regarding- a 
people 6C eminently civilized a people exhibiting 
“ a just measure of perfect society.” 2 
\ 

1 Sir W Tones, Asiat Res n p 14 — “ On this occasion, as well 
as on many others, the sober historian is forcibly wakened from a pleas- 
ing vision, and is compelled, with some reluctance, to confess, that the 
pastoral manners, which have been adorned with the fairest attributes 
of peace and innocence, are much better adapted to the fierce and 
cruel habits of a military life ” Gibbon, Decline and Fall, *ch xxvi 
p 342 

~ In the same discourse Sir William farther remarks , “That we have 
none of their compositions in prose before the Koran, may be ascribed, 
perhaps, to the little skill which they seem to have had in writing, to 
their predilection in favour of poetical measure, and the facility with 
which verses are committed to memory , but all their stories prove, that 
they were eloquent in a high degree, and possessed wonderful powers of 
speaking w ithout preparation, in flowing and forcible periods” (Asiat. 

Res li p 14) “Who,” sat s Dr Ferguson, “ would from mere con- 
jecture suppose, that the na"kcd savage would be a coxcomb and a game- 
ster , that he would be proud and vam, without the distinctions of title 
and fortune , and that his principal caTe would be to adorn his person, 
and to find an amusement ’ Even if it could be supposed that he would 
thus share m our vices, and in the midst of his forest vie with theJbll es 
•which are practised in the town, jet no one would be so bold as to 
affirm that he would likewise in any instance excel ys in talents and 
virtue, that he would have a penetration, a force of imagination and 
elocution, an ardour of mind, an affection and courage, wduch the arts, 

, the discipline, and the policy of few nations would be able to improve 
Yet these particulars ore a part in the description which is delivered by 
those w ho have had opportunities of seeing mankjnd in their rudest 
condition and beyond the reach of such testimony, wc can neither 
safely take, nor pretend to give information on the subject ” Ferguson’s 
Essay on the History of Civil Society, part n sect 1 

The extreme inaccuracy and fluctuation of the ideas of European 
scholars with respect to civilization, are curiously exemplified in their 
opinions of the Asiatic nations Gibbon says, “ The cavalry of Scythia 
was forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and spirit of the Arabipn 
horses , their riders were skilled in the evolutions of irregular war, and 
the northern barbarians were astonished and dismayed by the inhuman 
ferocity of the barbarians of the south A Gothic soldier was slain by 
the dagger of an Arab , and the hairv, naked savage, applying his lips 
to the wound,- expressed a horrid delight while he sucked the blood of 
his vanquished enemy” Gibbon, Hist of the Dec and Fall, &c iv 
413 Of the various nations subject to the Persian sceptre, many of 
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BOOK n Among the causes xrbtch excited to the tone of 

C " AF l0, eulogy adopted with regard to the Hindus, one un 
doubtcdly was, the affectation of candour Of rude 
and uncultiratcd nations, and also of rude and un 
cultivated individuals, it is a characteristic to admire 
only the system of manners, of ideas and of institu 
lions to which the) have been accustomed, despising 
oth6rs The most cultivated nations of Europe had 
but recently discovered the weakness of this pro pen- 
sit) Novelty rendered exemption from it a source 
of distinction To prove Ins superiority to the preju 
dices of home, by admiring and applauding the man- 
ners and institutions of Asia, became, therefore, in the 

them still higher in chrflixatlon than the roost ctxilurd ponton of the 
Arabians, the same intbor thus expresses himselff It wai here** 
says he, " in a place where the opposite hauls annex exceed SOO parrs, 
that Xerxes impeded a stopendoos bridge of boats for the purpose of 
transporting into Europe 170 myriad* of Nrrtarfaxi lb*d in p Of 
tlie Syruoi and Egyptians, who still more nearly than the Arabians 
resembled the Hindus, and were acipninted with more of the arts which 
attain thetr perfection in cfrilucd life he says The use of their 
ancient dialed* by secloding them from the commerce of rnanlmd 
checked the Impr u TcnienU of these l arhonans ** Ibid. I Gj (N FL The 
same an »c operated among the Hindus and still more powerfully to 
the production of the same effects.) Mr Ilalhrdtart that the Jews at 
the time of the Mosaic ln»thotion» M were my I Ule remmrd from a 
state of harbamm, gross In their cooerptMVw IQitrrale In their edoe*- 
thm and uncultivated (a their manners,** Preface to Code of Gen loo 
laws p. mi. And yet these fasutatfont are oof onff ruperirr (a xha 
hntiiotiont of the Hindus; they are In a high degree superior to lie 
institutions of anjr other nation in A»k Hot with the ci rearm 1* tiers of 
Jewi h society we b ecome through the medium of nr rrl gum earfy 
and fiouTuriy acquainted. No horopesn is early / kmJt^ any h met 
f wi liarly acquainted with the other nations of Asia Noll nd pen- 
penult therefore rrcitri to adminiioo In the one aw 1 mm! do so In 
iheodier Amoo the authors wh® hne Whured Sir W itlam Jooet 
in his track of eulogy and adn bat*"' It m»J be aropeeted f mlh* 
limited Information of semr that they weir uoacqu run) w ih the 
farts of nnei il ini lif and wherrrrr mm rah bitrd tie •Wilt In of 
humanity fwf otd he muit there t*f I! rrd Ignorant of the Intrn# 
rtrrosa which it pro m sesrr.it th bum in fieulhra cen among 
,1 -ra and of the rtrmTth whgh ih'-ic fanduej most htnee ic* 
quire 
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breast of the traveller, a motive of no inconsiderable BOOK n. 

, Chap 10* 

power , 

The nations of Europe became acquainted, nearly 
about the same period, with the people of America, 
and the people of Hindustan. Having contemplated 
in the one, a people without fixed -habitations, with- 
out political institutions, and with hardly any other 
arts than those indispensably necessary for the pre- 
servation of existence, they hastily concluded, upon the 
sight of another people, inhabiting great cities, culti- 
vating the soil, connected together by an artificial 
system of subordination, exhibiting monuments of 
great antiquity, cultivating a species of literature, 
exercising arts, and obeying a monarch whose sway 
was extensive, and his court magnificent, that they 
had suddenly passed from the one extreme of civiliza- 
tion to the other The Hindus were compared with 
the savages of America ; the circumstances m which 
they differed from that barbarous people, were the cir- 
cumstances in which they corresponded with the'most 
cultivated nations , other circumstances were over- 
looked, and it seems to have been little suspected that - 
conclusions too favourable could possibly be drawn. a 


1 None of them has confessed the existence of this motive with more 
frankness than Le Gentil, Voy n 98 ** Avant que j’eusse perdu mon 

clocher de vue, les Francois etoicnt mes heros Quant a moi, 

je suis guen de mes prcjug6s, et jc tri applaudts cn secret de vi'etre 
defrompd — Col. Dow boasts of being actuated by the same sentiment, 
and scruples not to call Goths, or worse than Goths, all those who are 
not so u In lovfe with our own times and country,” says he, “ we are 
apt to consider distant ages and nations, as objects unworthy of the page 
of the historian . Some men of genius have entertained sentiments 
upon that subject, too narrow and confined for the Goths of a much 
darker age Had the translator of the following history thought so 
meanly of the affairs of the East,” &c Dow’s Hindostan, Preface 
a The account- which Robertson gives of the causes which led to 
exaggerated conceptions in the mind of the Spaniards, respecting the 
civilization of ,tbe Mexicans, applies in almost every particular to those 
of the English and French respecting the Hindus “ The Spaniards,’' 
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The progress of knowledge, and the force of obser- 
vation demonstrated the necessity of regarding the 
actual state of the Hindus os little removed from that 
of half-civilized nations. The rawng hypothesis, 
however was immediately adopted that the situa- 
tion m which the Hindus ore now beheld is n state 
of degradation that formerly they were in n state 
of high civilization from which they had fallen 
through the miseries of foreign conquest and sub- 
jugation 

Thu was n theory invented to preserve ns much 
os actual observation would allow to be preserved, of 
a pre-established and favourite creed. It was not on 
inference from what was al ran civ known It was n 
gratuitous assumption. It preceded inquiry and ho 
inquiry was welcome, but that which yielded matter 
for its support. 1 

To this purpose were adapted the pretensions of 

«ap hr "when ibey fint loochrd on the Mexican cm l «mc *o much 
•treeh with the appearance of attainmcnu In police iml In the art* of 
life Cir roper tor to lho«e of the rude tribe* with which they were 
hlihcTto aetjuamted that they Canoed they had at length dhevrered m 
cmiized people in the New World Thu coat pa moo between the 
people of Mexico and their tmculuralrd nei hboun they appear lo hare 
kept eomtantly in xlew ami otnemng with admlnuon many tblnp* 
which marked ihe pre-eminence of the fonrrr they employed In 
docnbiog their Imperfcet policy «Dd IdCuii iri toch term aiareajyJi 
cable lo ihe limitation* of men Ctr beyond them Cn in pretrment 
Both l hoc errromitjocei concur In detraetme from the cml t due to the 
detctipttorrt of Mn«n mamten by tlic ratlr Spmuh writer By 
drawing • parallel between them and throe of peep e *o anoeh lent 
cirilitcd they rated thnr own rdcat loo h yh. By the r rrr»] of 
dr»eribing them they eomoed Wear to other* no len rudtrd afotr 
troth Later wntm hate adopted the rlyle nf theon^oil h tneuti 
Bnd Imptened trpon iL - IliiL of A Dm cr Iw. D“0. 

i u Le TorapruT ncemia it *« a anrum rherehe dint T» lm rarwit 
ileeeuxrpi rrcmitrtit, tin drfomnragtrnent aex d irti q» tl a roam*; 
il mfle U nmitHVii Le ipirant. ej i tnt d onf brjurerup d p« rw 
poor appmulre dot Lmpoea eiraopTr-* -et inu ie wr li 

lio i f det tw n— » qn il tit pJfirou a entendre " Aivp^t I iJajernti 

No No. i Supplement • x neebmhe* he rej floor 
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the Brahmens, who spoke of an antecedent period, 
when the sovereigns of Hindustan were masters of 
great power and great magnificence. It was of 
importance to weigh these pretensions ; because the 
rude writers of rude nations have almost always 
spoken of antecedent times as deserving all the praise 
with which their powers of rhetoric or song could 
exalt them. If the descriptions of antiquity pre- 
sented by the Brahmens bore the consistent marks of 
, truth and reality, a degree of intrinsic evidence would 
be attached to them. If these descriptions flew wide 
of all resemblance to human affairs, and were nothing 
but wild unnatural fictions, they would be so far from 
proving an antecedent state of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, that they would prove the reverse. And, had 
the Hindus remained fixed from the eailiest ages m 
the semibarbarous state, it is most certain that the 
Brahmens would have given to us just such accounts 
of antiquity as those we have actually received at their 
hands. 

As the Hindus have enlightened us by no record of 
antecedent events, and we thus have no immediate 
proof of then* state of civilization, in the times that are 
past, the only sure ground of mfei ence is the laws and 
institutions which they fiamed, the manneis they 
adopted, and the arts and sciences to which they attend- 
ed. If these great circumstances were at variance with 
the existing state of society, but adapted to one 
more advanced, the inference would certainly be a 
probable one, that to a period when society was in 
that improved condition, they really owed then 1 birth 
But in regard to the Hindus, their laws and institu- 
tions are adapted to the very state of society which 
those who visit them now behold. They are laws 
and institutions which, so far from impoitmg any 
more perfect state of society, seem entirely inconsistent 
VOL, II. L 
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BOOK n with it such as Cduld neither liegin, nor exist, 
ClAI> 10 under any other than one of the rudest and weakest 
states of the liumnh mmd As the manners, the arts 
and sciences, of the undent Hindus are entirely corres- 
pondent to the state of their Inn's and institutions, 
every thing ne biorc of the nnaent state of Hindus 
tan conspires to prove that it was rude 

It is another important fact that if the Hindus 
had ever been placed in this pretended state of cinli 
zntion wchnon of no such penod of calamity ns was 
sufficient to reduce them to n state of ignorance and 
barbarity The conquest of Hindustan, effected by 
the IMahomcdan nations was to no extraordinary 
degree sanguinary or destructive It substituted 
so\ercigns of one race to so\creigns of another and 
mixed with the old inhabitants a small proportion of 
new but it altered not the texture of society it 
altered not the language of the countr} f the original 
idhabitnnts remained the occupants of the soil they 
continued to be go\emcd by their own Inns and m 
stitutions nay, the whole detail of administration 
with the exception of the army ond*n fen of the 
more prominent situations remained invariable in 
the hands of the nnti\c magistrates and officer * 1 
The fen occasions of persecution to winch under 
the reigns of one or tn o bigoted sovereign* thev wi re 
subjected on the score of religion were too short and 
too partial to produce an) considerable effect- * 

i The mi nut ration of jtmke tu» Um ilnml onttrrullr tj 
Mogul conqueror* of ItwJmtan dttolttd upon the II ndoi llrf of! r* 
of Dmn bon* fmeraBj roofem-d upon one of ih I pro^Jr " Of me on 
the Got rm mem *nd I eoplr of ItvIuUn p. 4*1 H \lihnu li |h 
Mojrul Tartan under Tamnl nr »n4 li uumimi hue at l *i rtnJetnl 
tKemtel r» Itnlt of almoit the whole cf It (Iivtuli jM th On/ o»l 
inhabitant! ha r 1ml ter j I ttl<* of their or -Irut character by the at i 
bl ihment of thne iinntii »itjoo l them ’ Ofm II it cf MIL 
Tnnwti la InJwun i t 

* It *mni W Kite hem i mh »H f<W ih i lonlaUm rf |l * eon 
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\ 

When we look for the particulars of those pre- BOOK II, 
tended reigns of mighty kings, the universal lords of ^ UAP 10 
India, under whom science fioui ished, and civilization 
rose to the greatest -height, we meet with nothing hut 
fable, more wild, and inconsistent, and hyperbolical, 
than is auy where else to lie found. Fiom this np 
rational conclusion cap be diawn, except that it is 
the production of a rude and irrational age. Bharat, 
or Bhaiata, is said to have been the first universal 
sovereign of India, which from him derived its name ; , 

India, in the language of the natives, is Bharata 
Versh. In this, however, as usual, the Hindu ac- 
counts contradict themselves, since Bhaiat is lepre- 

quest of Hindustan by the Moguls to the overwhelming of the Roman 
empire by the northern nations, that alone could ha\e suggested so 
gratuitous a supposition as that of the degradation of the Hindus from 
an improved to a barbarous state of society by the calamities of conquest 
The two cases are totally dissimilar By the successive inundations of 
the barbarians, the ancient inhabitants of the Roman provinces were 
well nigh swept from the face of the earth Every w here they were 
stript of the possession of the land, and commonly reduced to the state 
of bondsmen and slaves The ancient institutions entirely gave way, 
and were replaced by a set of institutions altogether new, The language 
of the conqueror^ m most places entirely supplanted , in all it so much 
altered, the language of the people subdued or Exterminated, as to 
impose upon it a different structure Another circumstance is never to 
be forgotten. To such a degree of barbarity were the inhabitants of the 
Roman provinces degraded, by the long continued effects of a detestable 
government, that the invaders had really not much to accomplish to re- 
duce them to the same level with themselves This was abundantly 
seen tn the state of the Greeks of the eastern empire , who, upon their 
very first subjugation to the Turks, exhibited a condition not greatly 
different from that in which they grovel at the present day The 
conquest to which, with greatest propriety, that of the Hindus by one 
tribe of Tartars might be compared, would be the conquest of the 
Chinese by a similar tribe of Tartars There is no reason to think that 
the orle was a conquest of a more destructive nature than the other If 
the Moguls did not adopt the religion and institutions of the Hindus, 
it was because the religion and institutions of the Hindus admitted of 
no participation, and because the Moguls had already embraced a more 
enlightened faith See Francis’s Minute, p 30 also the treatise of 
Mr Grant, on the Character of the Hindus, printed by .order*of the 
House of Commons in 1813 

L. 2 
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Cb *? K w * en * ct ^ 115 preceding Rama, the son of Cush who, 

according to Sir AVflbnm Jones, might have csta 

blished the first regular government m India. 1 Jud 
hishter is another of these universal sovereigns but 
of him even the origin is allegorical he is the son of 
Dherma, or the god of justice and he reigned 27 000 
years The name with w hich chiefly, the idea of the 
universal sovcrcignship of Indio, and the gloiy of art 
and science is combined is that of Vimmadittn. 
Of him let us hear what is represented and then 
vre shall l» enabled to judge u The tw o periods M 
says Captain Wilford, M of VicramnMiti n and Salt 
va’hnnanre mtimntel) connected and the accounts 
we ha\ c of these two cxtmonbnnrv personages an. 
much confused, teeming with contradictions and nl>- 
surditics to a surprising degree In general the Urn 
dus know but of one Vicmmnditvn but the learned 
acknowledge four and when nt in\ request tlier 
produced written authorities, I was grenth surpn cd 
to find no less thau eight or nine — Wmmaditsa 
mnde a dc*j»crntc tapasya in order to obtain jumii 
and n lon»? life from Cn hdtvi mid in die «ecnnng!y 
continued <k if to his entreaties, he was going to ait 
o(T his own head when she appeared and granted 
him undisturbed swnj out nil thi world fi»r one 
thousand scars after which a (hum child In>n» of a 
urgin and the son of the great T ac*mi il \ cnrptn 
ter or artist would dtpmc him Imth of Ids 1 imd »m 
and of his lift Tins would luyij»cu in tin scar of the 
Cnh vug 3101 answering to the first of tin ( hm* 
tian era Tin huton of than? nine \ orthu^ hut 
more jiarticnlnriv when mu ideml an u nm,U Jndivi 
dual is n mo-l mule and undigested mn s of In tem- 
ge neons legend* taken from tin npocispb d h o jh! < f 
thv infanrs ofChn t the taU< of the Raid and lid 

i \y j t rt. » !• 
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mudists concerning 1 Solomon, with some particulars BOOK II 
about Muhammed ; and the whole is jumbled toge- CtIAr 10 
ther with some of the pnncipal features of the history 
of the Persian kings of the Sassanian dynasty. Thus _ 
Vicrama is made contemporary until Solomon , and 
like him, he is said to have found the great mantra , 
spell or talisman , through which he ruled over the 
elements, and spnits of all denominations, who obeyed 
him like slaves. Like Solomon, he had a most won- 
derful throne, supported and adorned with lions, who 
are endued with reason and speech "We lead m the 
Vetala-pancha-vmsati, that it was through the assist- 
ance^ the great Vetala, or devil, that two Vicrama’- 
dityas obtained the empn e of the world, a long life, 
with unlimited swa} r . They performed the ptija in 
his honour, offered sacrifices, and m short dedicated 
or gave themselves up to him ” 1 On this foundation 
of historical mattei is built the magnificent fabric of 
a 'great and umveisal monarchy, the reign of the arts 
and sciences, all that embellishes human life, and aug- 
ments the human, poweis Such, being the premises., 
and such the conclusion, aie theynot admii ably adapted 
to one another ? The legend speaks, and that loudly, 
and distinctly, what it is , the" creation of a rude and 
uncultivated fancy, exerting itself to louse the wonder 
of a rude and uncultivated age, by a lecital of actions, 
powers, and events, swelled beyond the measure of 
human nature, piofiting by all the hints which the 
legends or history of other nations supplied to furnish 
out its story, and by appropriating the wondeiful 
deeds of all the woild to gratify the barbarous vanity 
of the people to whom the story was addiessed. 'If 
the historian gave 'to his, hero a reign of a thousand 
yeais, it was quite m the same temper, and condu- 

1 Essay on Vicramaditya and Saliva^ana, by Capt tTilford, Asia-t. 

Res ik 117 to 120 
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BOOK n cive to the gome end, to give him the sovereignty of 

^E 1P J 0- dll India and not only of all India but, as wc see 
was the fact, the sovereignty of the w hole world 
This is precisely the course which a wild and igno 
rant mind, regarding only the wonder which it has 
it in view to excite, natural]) in such cases, and 
almost universally pursues. Such legends, if they 
existed in myriads, arc no more a proof of a mo- 
narchy common to all India which they do not 
assert, than of the universal monarchy of the whole 
world, or of the thousands or the myriads of rears to 
one reign, w hich they expressly assert. 1 

The very lists which are found in the boohs of the 
Hindus, filled up with the nnmes of successive mo- 
narch.*, Mr Wilford assures us, arc the creation of 
the fancies of the writers, and are formed without 
any reference to facts In enumerating the author! 
tics, from which lie drew his materials, in the essay on 
Vicramaditya and Sail valiano, he says, “The fourth list 
has been translated into all the dialects of India nnd 
new modelled at least twenty different wars, accord 
ing to the whims and prc-conccived ideas of every In 
dividual who chose to meddle w ith it. It is how 
ever the basis and ground work of modim hLstor) 


i Jf ire exsc rtlof the ehrvn 'oJogteal libit of iJv JJ odu A Jfljr* }' ff ~ 
imted m by Sr Willum jocn we ihill find \ icnmad tja fbfed it 
■d era pmuriot to the Mumdmao coo^oeiU N 

Vn 

From Chimlr*sope» totheeod of iheMium raer( \i Itn.n ISO) 1 S 7 

Fromlbe br-mnin* lo iheeod ofibehun^J (Ib+J-p. 140) 1 1~ 

From the ditto lo d tto of (he Cinni (lbvd ) S4J 

From ditto to diito of Aodra (todin- with CKindntwji) (p * » 0 
From QunJnbtji lo Vkritnad ija (Ibid, r H J) ^ 


From CTumJngopta lo \ icnmidityi Hid 

Tscrw who wa» coomopofiry with thWnntjU (Amt. 

B n ir nil) U-on lo tripm 300 )f « Uf « Chmt fly 

thl chmtKlo-y ihtrrWf \ ktj trad rtya to w*,ro 1 1 4 rt 

ytait ifcrr Cfct t. 
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among the Hindus , as in the Khulhetul Turoane, book ii 
and the Tadkeratussulatin. The latter treatise is a A 
most perfect specimen of the manner of writing his- 
tory m India ; for, excepting the above jlist, almost 
every thing else is the pioduction of the fertile genius 
of the compiler. In all these lists the compileis and 
revisers seem to have had no othei object in view, 
but to adjust a ceitam number of remaikable epochs. 

This being once effected, the intermediate spaces are 
filled up with names of kings not to be found any 
where else, and most probably fanciful. Otherw lse 
they leave out the names of those kings of whom no- 
thing is recorded, and attribute the yeais of then 
reign in some among them better known, and of 
greater fame They often do not scruple to tians- 
pose some of those kings, and even whole dynasties ; 
either m consequence of some pre-conceived opinion, 
or owing to their mistaking a famous king for ano-' 
ther of the same name. It was not uncommon with 
ancient wnteis, to pass from a remote ancestor to a 
remote descendant ; or from a remote predecessor to 
a remote successor, by leaving out the mteimediate 
generations or successions, and sometimes ascubing 
the years of their reigns to a remote successor 01 pi e- 
decessor. In this manner the lists of the ancient 
kings of Persia, both by oriental writers, and others 
m the west, have been compiled 6 and some instances 
of this nature might be produced from Scripture I 
was acquainted lately, at Benares, with a chronicler 
of that sort ; and in the several conversations I had 
with him, he candidly acknowledged, that he filled 
up the intermediate spaces between the reigns of 
famous kings, with names at a venture; that he 
shortened or lengthened their reigns at pleasure , and 
that it was understood, that his predecessors had 
taken the same liberties Through their emenda- 
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BOOK n tions and corrections you sec plainly a total want of 

historical knowledge nnd criticism and sometimes 

some disingenuity is but too obvious. Tlus is* how 
ever, the ease with the sections on futunty m the 
Bhagnvat, Yaya, Yislm and Brahiunndn Puronas 
which with the above lists constitute the whole stock 
ofhistoncnl knowledge among the Hindus nnd the 
whole might be comprised in a few quarto pages of 
print*' ' 

Such is the mode, in which the authors of (lie Pu 
rarms supply thcmselres with n convenient quantity 
of ordinary kings J\Ir Wilfonl affords most satis 
factory information with regard to the manner in 
which they further supply themselves w ith cstraor 
dniary ones. “The propensity,” says he, “of the 
Hindus, to appropriate cicry thing to themselves is 
well known. We have noticed before their claims to 
Bahrain GAr nnd his descendants and in the same 
manner the) insist that Aebar was n Hindu in n 
former generation The proximity of the time in 
which this famous emperor h\ed, has forced them, 
however, to account for this in the following manner 
There was n holy Brahmen, who wuhcd verv much 
to become emperor of India nnd the only practicable 
way for him was to die first, nnd be Imm again I or 
this purpose be made a desperate faparya wishing 
to remember then ever) thing he knew in his present 
generation Tins could not be fully granted but 
he wns indulged with writing upon n l>m<% plate n 
few things which he w idled more particularly to re* 
mcml>er, then he was directed to buiy the plate and 
promised that he would ixmcmltor the place In the 
next generation ATucundn for such was fii< mmr 
went to Alhlmhad, luned the plate, nnd then burned 

i Fitly on \ nrun±!iitj3 ipJ SjIitiHjm fcjr CjjuIo W dfi* J A» tt. 
Kd ii 13 J, IW 
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liimself Nine months after he was born in' the BOOK II. 
character of Acbar, who, as soon a5 he ascended the Chap ‘ 10, 
thione, went to Allahabad, and easily found the spot 
' where the brass plate was buried. Thus the Hindus 
claim, Muhammed and Acbar as their own ; exactly 
like the Persians of old, \\ ho insisted that Alexander 
was the son of one of their kings ; so that after all 
they were forced to submit to their countrymen ^ 
only.” 1 

The account of the claim to Bahrain-Gur, men- 
tioned in the beginning of the preceding passage, is 
extremely important on the present occasion ; as it 
shows us that Vicramaditya, whom the legend makes 
sovereign of the world, and the believers m the great 
Hindu monarchy take for emperor of Hindustan, 
was in leality a King of Persia, borrowed bj r the 
JBiahmens, from their propensity to appropriate every 
thing lemarkable which they heard of in the woild. 

“ One of these Vicramas,” says Mr. Wilford, speak- 
ing of the different pei sons m whom this Vicrama- 
ditya appeals, ' c wa,s leally a Sassanian Pi nice and 
the famous Shabour or Sapor, of that dynasty, who 
'took the empeior Valens pnsonei ” 2 The stoiy is as 
follows , ^ In Gurjjara-mandalam aie the Sabhara- 
mati and Main livers , between them is a foi esf, 
in which lesided Tamiahpta-ridu, whose daugh- 
ter mamed King Tainrasena. They had six male 
children and one daughtei called Mandava-rec’ha. 

The King had two' young lads, called Devas’aima 
and Havis’arma, whose duty chiefly 1 was to wash, 
every day, the clothes of their master, m the waters 
of the nearest nver One day, as Devas’aima went, 
by himself, for that purpose, he heaid a voice, saying, 

i Essay on Vicramaditya, and Salixahana, by Captain Wilford, Astat 
lies ix 158,159 

* Ibid p 149 
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DOOKII Tell King Tnmrusena to give me his daughter 

C °' tr 10 should he refuse me he will /repent it The lnd on 
his return mentioned the whole to his master who 
would not bcliere it, and the next day sent Hans nr 
ma to the river, who betfrd the same voice also, with 
the threats in case of a refusal The King was as- 
tonished and going himself heard the voice also 
On his return he assembled Ins council and after 
consulting together it was agreed, that the King 
should go ognin, and ask. him who he was. The sup- 
posed spirit, being questioned, answered 1 am n 
Gand'harva or licav cnly choinster who having in 
curred Indras displeasure was doomed to assume 
the shape of an ass I jras bom in that shape in the 
house of a cumblmcnrn, or potter in ) our capital city 
nnd 1 am dail) roving about in quest of food The 
King said that he was verv willing to give him his 
daughter, but that he conceived thnt such an union 
wns altogether impossible while he remained in that 
shape The GnncThana said, Trouble not yourself 
about that compl) with my request, and it shall 
be well with you. If, says the King )ou arc so 
powerful turn the walls of mv aty, nnd those of the 
houses, into brass and let it be done before sun nu. 
to-morrow The Gand’harva agreed to it nnd the 
whole was completed by the appointed time , and the 
King of course gave him his daughter This C nnd 
harms name was Jnynntn, the son of Brahma. \\ Inn 
cursed by /ndra, he humbled himself and Imlm, re- 
lenting allowed him to resume Ins human shape in 
the night time telling him that tlic cure should not 
Ik? done nwa) till somebody had 1011111x1 Ins ass like 
frame The mother of the damsel spied them once 
in the night , and, to her great joy found that the 
Gand’harva dallied with her daughtir in a human 
shape Rejoiced at this discovert*, she looked for hi* 
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ass-like form, and burned it Early in the morning, BOOK ir 
the Gand’harva looked for this body of his, and found CnAP 10 
that it had been destroyed He returned immediately 
to his wife, informing her of what had happened, and 
that his curse being at an end, lie was obliged to re- 
turn to heaven? and leave her He informed her also 
that she was with child by him, and that the name of 
the child was to be Vicramaditya.” 1 After the state- 
ment of some other particulars. Mi . Wilford says ; 

“ This is obviously the history of Yesdegird, son of 
Bahram-GOi, or Bahram the ass, King of Persia the 
grand features are the same, and the times coincide 
perfectly. The amours of Bahram-Gur, with an In- 
dian princess, are famous all over Persia, as well as in 
India.” 2 Such are the accounts of Vicramaditya, from , 
which we are called upon for our belief of an univer- 
sal monarchy, and a period of civilization and know- 
ledge. 3 


1 Essay on Vicramaditya, and Snhvahana, by Captain Wilford, Asiat. » 

Res ix 147, 148, 149 

3 Ibid p 149 

3 Mr Wilford presents us also with the history which the Brahmens 
have manufactured for placing Mahomed among the great men of 
Hindustan It is of much importance, to elucidate the accounts, 
which are given by the Hindus, not only of the actions, but of the 
very persons and existence, of their pretended heroes I should other- . 
wise have been well pleased to omit a story, tainted with that indelicacy, 
which, even when they are inventing, and have the circumstances at 
their own selection, marks the writings of an uncultivated people. 
“The Hindus say, that the son of a certain King of India, being dis- 
gusted with the world, turned pilgrim, and went to Mocsheswarast’hana 
(or Mecca) In his way thither, and in Arabia, he stopped at the 
house of a Brahmen, who recened him kindly, and ordered his daugh- 
ter to wait on him as usual Whilst asleep, the cloth with which his 
loins were covered was accidentally defiled When he awoke, he took 
it off, and concealed it in a corner of the house, in some hole, and out 
of the sight of the damsel, as he thought Being from home, to per- 
form his ablutions, in consequence of this nocturnal defilement, the 
damsel came at the usual hour , and her courses suddenly making their 
appearance, she was much distressed, and looking every where for 
some cloth, she spied the bundle — in short she conceived. He departed / 
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II Our experience of human nature, and the pltcno- 
racuaTvIuch arc exhibited under the manners attain 

fbrMecra; and toroc month* iftcr, die parent* of the dam*cl lod 
her*df were J brown into ibe greater! eonfarion u mar be irpagmed 
The holy man tea* considered at the author of their dn 0 rsce : thou h 
the damiel exculpated him j \ et *he could not account for her pment 
iiuuiKm, She wa*, like Hagar turned oct of the houie into the wil 
deraen with her ion: where they were minculomly proened both 
being Innocent. Some year* efier the bo’y man rctormj uncon«Tou* 
of hi* hating been the came of *o much nnciiineij to the family of 
the botpittble Bcahtneo After rmieh abtuc the matter wa* explained ; 
bat the *oa of the dimiel eoald not be admitted to iharr with hi* re!a 
tire* or eren to remain in thor communioo He n * i bowerer 
lionoorably dtiranted with hu mother after thrr had gireu him a imt 
able education trod nch pment* | and they ad urd him to »h!(*t 
f rhltmclf ami to #et up a new religion a* he conhi nW be coo 
iidcred a* a member of the old one on account of hi* itran~e birth 
or rather conception l\ ben ad ra need in year*, he mibed to *ee hi* 
paternal relation* and India; and to penuarfe them tr* conform tn hl< 
new doctrine; but he died in hi* way thither at Medina near Can 
d*hir Thu Medina t* Ghazni call el emphatically the second Me 
dma from the great nnmbcT of holy men entombed there : and It {* 
obrKnu that die Kind n hare confounded Muliammed with Sultan 
Mahmood whoie aumplnoa* Mausoleum 1* elotc to that eftr Thu* 
we *et that the neeonnt they gwa of Mohammed it a mere rhapind) 
retaining tome of the principal feature* of the bntory of I liotarl lltgar 
Mnhammed hlmielf and Sotun-MahmooJ. — Tbi« S n tf nr era 
of Malta 'bhat (Mohammed) wa* early Introduced Into India and the 
Jlmdui were oMt-ed to me It a* they do now in all tlieir end ir*nt« 
a lion* i and ihm Molummrd became at lean a Sjru!*atira nr ‘tjnuea 
Areordrag to th role* 1 d down by th learned In I ndu M I s mmol 
it certainly a Srea and Sacriwara and I* ent lied to ibo rj ib t of 
licnnu. lie i* a C xca or mighty chief ; and I le ctlwt Sift* he 
kllcd I it million*; he I* *i«Tiwara or the ruhr of a urrrd pmo.1 
ill! in me In Indit. Ior there t a* i die PanJ i wlw a itrd 
Abol FjjiI did not romp e in beiiow the title of k ktjji ulltn trp<m 
hint ; a o-l eren to conn Irf I im a* the real wort I J of ihat iume j and 
in or r lo m*Ve the era of at lent die I me of \ wnmid tja app/- * 
anet er> node with ihe era of MuhjmmeJ llwy 1 »»r nrort * urn f Hy 
dutortnl the ehromdogy of the append i ui lit \en*-f jran* Mr 
M ilfmd \ at Rf*, it 150 \Cn 101 Soraidll mi r extra -rd o ry 
ait mj t to fu t tli too of Jour CTh *t U’rto* rl ft m it t *pr> r u 
pnrprl Into the l uttn* f and t male Chmr at -m* t H n hr 
at another trm Sift* Wa at another lime B rl !ha I J "n the 
Ong n and D-rW of OimUatnt io ludu by ( t t* n U If rd Awl 
lie* * 

It ol U tb » a-war d t \ i ram* r j» ti a t rt f in if) I t rr 
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ments, and institutions of the Hindus, are the^. only 
materials from which a rational infeience can he 
drawn It is by no means impossible for a people, 
who have passed but a small number of stages m the 
caieer of civilization, to be united, extensively, under 
one government, and to remain steady foi a gieat 
length of time m that situation. The empire of China 
is one conspicuous proof; the ancient kingdom of Per- 
sia, which for several ages stood exempt from revolu- 
tion, is another. The Ottoman empne may be con- 
sidered as a similar instance. And the Russians, a 

and is applied to any character, whether real or imaginary, whom it 
suited the Brahmens to erect into a hero , and-whether it was originally 
the name of some Hindu prince who had greatly distinguished himself, 
or of pure invention, it is altogether useless to inquire That this 
name has been attached to a particular era, m one of the numerous 
Hindu modes of dating, establishes nothing What we do not know 
is — for what cause they adopted such an era What we do know is — 
that they would very naturally apply to it the appellant e Vicramaditya, 
whatever the cause. And no one can doubt the absurdity of supposing 
that the cause was a particular prince, contemporary at once with Solo- 
mon, with Jesus Christ, with Sapor, and with Mohammed 

What the Bnlmiens fable, about an universal monarchy, and the 
celestial glory’ of this or that pretended hero, can therefore be regarded 
as no evidence of the facts which they assert The propensity of the 
Hindus to exaggeration is every where displaced “ The officers of 
government here,” says Dr Buchanan, “ had the impudence to inform 
me, thataccording to ChicaDeva Raya's valuation of the country whiph 
belonged to Nandi Raj, it contained 32,000 villages The 

account here given seems to be one of those gioss exaggerations com- 
mon in India, and is entirely contradicted by the accounts which I 
received from the revenue office at Senngnpatam ” Journey through 
Mysore, &c u 97 In other places the native officers told him lies, 
contradicted by the very facts presented to their and his eyes, at the 
moment of delivering them ‘‘Among the natives, however, he re- 
marks, “ simdnr departures from the truth are common r Ibid 
p 136, 137 Vicramaditya is indeed, expressly, at times asserted, not 
to have been King of all India, but only of a certain portion of it in 
the west “ The author of the Vicrama CJpac’hyana say s, that he was 
a powerful prince, m the west of India, and possessed of the countries 
which we find, afterwards, constituting the patnmomal territories of the 
Balalura, vvhtch included Gurjjarasht’ra (or Gujjaral) with some adja- 
cent districts” Essay on Vicramaditya, &.c by Captain Wilford, Asiat- 
ics ix 1 4Q 
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U. barbarous people, have long formed a ver) extensive 

monarchy It would therefore, be far from evidence 

of any higher civilization, among the Hindus than 
what they now manifest, had the existence of n great 
monarchy been proved Among uncivilized nations 
however, it is most common to find a perpetual sue 
cession of revolutions and communities in general 
^mall though sometimes a prince or individual \uth 
-uncommon talents arises and acquiring power ex 
tends his authority over several of those communities 
or e\ en as in the cases of a Charlemagne, over a great 
number while after his death, the large empire w hich 
he had erected gradually dissolves till the whole or 
the greater part, is rc-dividcd into smnll communities 
as before Every thing wluch the Europeans have 
seen in Hindustan conspires to prove that such nn 
alternation of communities and occasional and tem 
porar) extensions of poucr in particular hands linvc 
composed the Jilstorj of that countrr The jMnbmtln 
empire affords a striking example of those changes 
which seem natural to the circumstances in which tlie 
people are placed Within the period of the modem 
intercourse of the Eurojienns with Hindustan nn ns 
pmng individual was enabled to extend his nuthont} 
jrartl) by jicrsuasion pnrtlv b} forre first over one 
district, and then over another till at last he united 
under his command nn extensive empire comjKHetl 
chicflj of the separate and disjointed communities, 
w ho occupied the mountainous districts in the western 
and central parts of Hindustan 1 Soon was this un 
pi re broken into several different governments, the 

* The word IlirtdmUn i in th i vrotk frotnllj uwsj in *i*nify corrv 
prthrmbelr itv bod of ihr Itindot fnraj Cjj* Lorowin la ||« f nheit 

botrodiry of the country whkb they inhibited It li prt-nurj tn kkiv 

Ikmi tbit in the onenul book » it hat often a linutrd i jmiCotwn 
bcinj *py*DrruieiJ tr* ll Jt part ef the bod of the llirJ* wb*h i» 
rorth id tl*f nrrr VrtbtvVii 

5 
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owners of which hardly acknowledged even a nominal book ii 
homage to the throne of Sevagee, and had they been CnA1,> 10 
left to themselves, free from the irresistible operation 
of the British power, the empii e of the Mahrattas, in 
all probabihty, would have been resolved, ere this 
time, into its primitive elements. Even the empire 
of the Moguls, itself ; though erected on firmei foun- 
dations than it is reasonable to suppose that any 
Hindu monarchy ever enjoyed , though supported by 
a foreign force, and acted upon by peculiar motives 
for maintaining undivided power, had no soonei at- 
tained its greatest extension by the conquests of Au- 
rungzebe, than it began immediately to fall to pieces , 
and a single century beheld it m fragments 

The monuments of the ancient state of Hindustan 
conspire m giving indication of a troubled scene. 

Every ancient writing, which bears any reference to 
the matter of history, the historical poems, the Pura- 
nas, hold up to view a state of society, the reverse 
of tranquil, perpetual broils, dethionements, injustice, 
wars, conquests, and bloodshed. Among the most 
important of all the documents of antiquity found m 
Hindustan, are the inscriptions, declaratory of grants 
of land, made by the ancient princes of the country 
These princes are so far from appealing to have ' 
presided over a peaceful land, that they are all repre- 
sented, as victorious warriors , and as having been 
suiTounded by enemies, over whom they have tri- 
umphed, and whom they have severely chastised 1 
Almost all the princes mentioned m these mscnp- > 


* See the inscription found at Monghir, and translated in the Asiat 
Res i 123 That found at Buddal, Ibid p ISO — That found at 
Tannay Ibid p 357 — Those from the Yfndhya mountains, Ibid ii 
168, 169 — That on the staff of Feeroz Shah, Ibid, p 382 — That 
respecting a grant of land in Carnatic, Ibid m 40 — 47 — That found 
m the district of Gorakhpur, Ibid rs 410 — That found at Chitradurg, 
Ibid p 418, 41g, 420 — That found at Curugode, Ibid p 436,43 7, 
438 — Those found at Nedigal and Goujda, lb p '447 
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book U tions, pnnce 5 in all the parts of India, and not pre- 

tended to have l)ecn more than the sovereigns of some 

particular district nr^ described as the Conqueror* nnd 
sovereigns of the whole world * 

Of the unsparing nnddcstructnc cruelty which nc 
com ponied the perpetual wars and conquests of the 
Hindus among other proofs, the following mo) he 
considered as strong In the inscription found at 
Tonna, part of the panegyric bestowed upon the do 
nor Pnncc, is in these v ords " Having raised up his 
alnin foe on his sharp sword, he so afflicted the women 
in the hostile palaces, that their forelocks fell disor 
dered their garlands of bright flowers dropped from 
their necks on the vases of their breasts, and the 
black lustre of their eyes disappeared n tramor, {he 
plant of whose fame grows up o\cr the temple of 
Brahmas egg [the unnerve] from thc-repented wn 
tcrmg'Of it with thc-drops-thnt fell from the eyes -of 
the w ives-of his-slaughtcrcd foe " 1 * 1 1 w ould lie in the 
highest degree absurd to reject this were it men a 
solitary instance ns evidence of n general fact lie 
cause the exterminating ferocity is described as mot 
ter of the highest praise and panegyric to Ik. whnt it 
is must 1 >c conformable to tlic idem of the jieopli. to 
whom it re addressed 3 

*} lie picture winch Major Bcnncl lookup onlv to 
a limited pcno<l dren of the state of Hindustan inaj 

I S« ikf inifnpttoflttnn Iitnlin 111 \mi Kr-r rrhri i jCp in 
If 5 1 jjf 44 [« 4 IP TlKimeiinwti oil on j , four npon 

ih< 1111 oft! 11 li Info'll f tht c^r i Jun tmrt l/4n j i mur Iff* 
timnny In ibe jwr ofilir •^» 1 'h* 0 (A H 13* ) L 

*urtr*i»nj ftory lo it tioim. a l Vcnnrtj eh ll*r x trign i) trof 
rr efrmtarti p,>ncn, lord cf (v*t -n ^ n j rvr t lldJCarat a.* 

(Atuie Ha k ***(> ) 

• AJ l tin. i JJfO 

TU Imcrlpoon on ibr I it ( off) of I rr! I oiri tin 

owirrli Jn »h *r bunoar it b»* l«mi mil. f r kt» nj? 
ctao^octi in i bo rour* of ln» tTop 1 1 , Hjr jUnrl — * mrrif 1 M 
tnu # btj kiiyt *rrt W Iftot tJ lb*** xbot mtli lit b um» f t4— 
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be taken, agreeably to every thing which we know BOOK n. 
of Hindustan, as the picture of it, to the remotest Cuai> 10, 
period of its history. “Rebellions, massacres, and 
barbarous conquests, make up the history of tins fair 
country, (winch to an ordinary observer seems des- 
tined to lie' the paradise of the woild.) — the immedi- 
ate effect of the mad ambition of conquering more 
than can be governed by one man .’ 51 “ Revolutions,” 

(says Sonneiat, diiecting his attention to the coast of 
Malabar, which had been little affected by foreign 
conquest) “ have been more 1 apid in this than in any 
other part of the globe. A daring robber, possessed 

making Anavcrta [the land of virtue or of respectable men] once more 
what its name signifies, by causing the barbarians to be exterminated — 

Visala Dcta, son of the fortunate Vella Dev a, king of Saeambari, the 
situation of which the translator docs not know, most eminent of the 
tribe which sprang from the arms of Brahma — boasts of hating ren- 
dered tributary the region of the earth between Ilimavat (the Imaus of 
ancient geographers) and Vindhta (the range of lulls which passes 
through the provinces of Bahar, Benares) and exhorts his descendants 
to subdue the remainder ” — No proof, all this, of the peaceful state of 
Hindostan ^Thc inscription continues — “ May thy abode, O Vigraha, 
sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the bosoms, 
akin to the mansions of dalliance, of the women with beautiful eye- 
brows, who were married to thy enemies ” — The abuse of an enemy’s 
w it es is no great proof of a generous or cit ihzed conqueror The inscrip- 
tion then deifies this same Rajah “Art thou not Vishnu himself? 

Art thou not he who slept in the arms of Lacshm, whom thou didst' 
seize from the ocean, hating churned it?” — Are epithets of extravagant 
praise to the deity surprising, when they are thu9 heaped upon a mor- 
tal? (As Res n 382 ) The account of the Sacas affords important 
proof of the glory that was attached by the Hindus to the shedding of 
blood The Cali yug is divided into six Sacas, so called from six 
glorious monarchs Of these, three have made their appearance, three 
are yet to come To become a Saca, each of these monarchs must have 
first killed 550,000,000 of a certain mighty tribe of herettes, called 
Sacas The first of these blood-thirsty sovereigns was Judishter, whose 
period tvas 3044 years, the second Vicramaditya, whose saca lasted only 
135 years, the third, Sahvahana, whose period is to last 18,000 yeara , 
the fourth, Nandana, 10,000 years, the fifth, Nagarjuna, 400,000 
years, for the sixth, will re-appear the Antediluvian Bah, whose 
period will be 82 ffy ears, at which period a general renovation of the 
world will take place, Wdford, Asiat Res ix 82 
1 Kennel’s Memoir, p l > 

N YOL. IK U 
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BOOK n of polic) and courage, m a short tune gives lairs to 
ILtr 10 the whole coast, but m Jus turn becomes tributary to 
a bolder villain, who marching in the same path 
subjects him to that lot he had inflicted on others "* 
Notwithstanding in other respects, the extreme 
scantiness and uncertainty of the materials for any 
inferences except the most general, in regard to the 
ancient state of Hindustan there is a great bod} of 
evidence to prove the habitual division of the country 
into a number of moderate and most frequently, petty 
sovereignties and states 0 In the dramatic poem Sa 
con tola, the daughter of the hermit asks the royal 
stranger, who had visited their consecrated grove 
** What imperial family is embellished b} our noble 
guest? What is his native country * Surely it must 
be afflicted by his absence from it?” The question 
undoubtedly implied tlrnt there were more royal 
families tlrnn one to which ho might belong and 
these at no remarkable distance since the stranger 
was known to have conic into the forest in the course 

1 Soonenl 1 oy Irr »H cb il Thru rery bm and rtf pan encou- 
rage * splnt of raUenodt and warfirr 1 FaJly performing atl datrei 
required by brr let a lung teci lo poitrti reglooi yel nnpottened," 
(LawaofMenu eh Ir "51 ) Thu gun Implicit encouragement to 
a tplnt of etroqoeiL The plot* of Colloea Ok eomroenutar Intern 
the tTotJi tcUk justice autmgebute; but rrm then the practical 
effect of the hw n but too ritiblc 

In the Bh givat (See Maurice Hitt, of HlnJ tlon ft. Off ) 
Creeibnaaayi be doe* not raonl. M tboogh he earned away noVemcoee 
from to mnneterut an awnabb-e of monarchi ** W hen Circihna 
fought rrhli the term built of hnotelr preat Humbert of ojtfn and 
rajpootl were collected to tec the conflict- lb p 40* Bhoem \ttoor 
hid collected the eba^htm of I OOOO njabi IK p 401 Ibj»hD<v>r 
Jnodhen itwemgn of HiiunJpoor hid a daughter who wi» eouttnj 
by rajaht and rajpoott from et cry quarter Ib»4lJ Twenty l! emu nd 
and eight hundred rajthi rf eminence were held In cor fnrrrwnt by 
Janundha and rcleawd npoo bn dettnjcuoo by Crtnhni acd lltnu 
ll«, p,4SJ When (. reeahai earned i«ij !l lemcnee Jmundti* 
u U •* Th»t li ittrtly nvoit jtimt tin thtt in tl e prrwi ec of ys tnvxf 
crowned lieadt at arc here amallcd li i cowherd tbcuM rite • * 
told a* effort * lb p 
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of a hunting excursion. In the Hetopadesa mention BOOK li, 
is made of a variety of princes Thus in the compass 10 
of a few pages, we are told, “In the country of Ca- 
linga is a prince, named Rucmangada, who, advanc- 
ing' with preparations to sudue the adjacent regions, 
has fixed his statidn near the liver Chandrabhaga ” 1 
Again, “In the country of Canyacuja is a prince named 
Yirasenaf’ 2 And further, “ There is neartlie Bhagir- 
atlii a city, named Pataliputra, m wlncli lived a prince 
named Sudersana. 1 ’ 3 In the inscription, formerly quot- 
ed, found at Monghir, and bearing date 23 years B C. 
there is sufficient proof of the division of Hindustan 
into numerous kingdoms. Gopaal, the prince or the fa- 
ther of the pnnee by Whom the grant is made, is pane- 
, gynzed as the conqueror of many princes , and his son 
is, “He, who marching through manycountries,maldng 
conquests, arrived with his elephants, in the forests of 
the mountains Beendhyo, where seeing again then- long- 
lost families, they mixed their mutual tears ; and who 
going to subdue other princes, his young horses meet- 
„ ing their females at Komboge, they mutually neighed’ 
for joy — who conquered the eaith from the source 
of the Ganges as far as the well-known bridge which 
was constructed by the enemy of Dosaesyo, from the 
river of Luckeecool as far as the ocean of the habita- 
tion of Booroon.” 4 If this pnnee overran the penin- 
sula, and conquered a multitude of pnnees, the penin- 
sula must have been possessed by a multitude of 
princes before. And we may form an idea of the ex- 
aggeration used in the account qf his victories, when 
we aie told that his father Gopaal was king of the 
world, and possessed of two brides, the earth and her 
wealth. 5 The conquests by those princes,- even when ' 
they took place, were but inroads, never^ to any con- 
siderable extent, effecting a 1 durable possession. This 

i 

1 Hetopadesa, m Sir William Jones’s Works, ?i 43 s IB p 44 , 

3 Ibid p 51 ' •* Asitit Res. 1.-123; 5 Ibid 

M 2 
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Ca?^ ?o P nncc ^ unself, &rc told, u when he Imd completed 

hu conquests, relensed nil the rebellious princes he had 

made captive, and each returning to his own coun- 
try laden with presents, reflected upon this generous 
deed, and longed to sec him again " 1 The laws fre- 
quently afford evidence to the same purpose The 
penalt), so frequently imposed of banishment from 
one kingdom to Another proves the viamty*of differ 
ent kingdoms . 5 The following is another instance in 
point M If a lender of money says to a person, A 
debt due to me is outstanding in your linnds, and that 
person domes the debt, if at that time the bond is not 
in the lenders hands, but should be in some other 
kingdom then, until he bnngs the bond from such 
other kingdom, the suit shall not be determined"* 

AilaL Re*. L IC3 The third itiou of thli Injcnjrtioo, omitted 
by Mr Wilkin* bet tntulaled by Sir W Jooe* afford* additional 
proof that tbeae eonqoeiti irnc bat an irruption t By whom hating 
conqurrcd the earth at fir u the ocean, it wit left a* being unprofitably 
adzed.” Ib*d p. Uf In the Inienpdoa on the pillar near Ikiddal 
found by Mr WUknu, ii deaenbed a race of pemcei wbo originally it 
it laid ruled ottt but ooe quarter and had do anthority in other 
region i j" bat one of the line * being a Tirtooot prince hreame iu- 
premc orcr eiei y country without rtaerre and the three world* were 
held in robjeetioo by b’tt herediury rank." The dermnuom of bit *oo 
and aoceetaor extended from Ren Jaruk. to the father of Gowree and 
to the two ocean*, &.e. and all thh country tba prioce Sree Der Pal 
rendered tribatary I bid p. 131 ^et <5* U Jone* ny* that thlt 
nen of pnaeet wet* all along only pneae cunlu.cn W the Hoawtf 
Dcru Pali p. 14* Nothing can be mote cool rad iet«y to the text 
but it U Decenary for Sir JUim * theory that the ling* of Gaur of 
whom Deropa] wai one ihoald be the tordi paramount of Indu 
Sir William, when be had a theory actra* to Jure bid cm to kt 
nothing but what made io lu Crroar An addluooal woof of the itnall 
kingdom* of IlinJuitan l» found la the imertpuon (Acur*. U 111 »tani* 
xiiu) " The king of Gcwr” (Bengal) for a long time eojajol tfo 
country of the eradicated nee of Ootlul" (Orix J.) of the I loon* * 
(Hon*,) " of humbled pcWe of the Ung* of Dmeer" (a countnr in 
the Km ib of the Carnatic ) " and Gor^u ** (Goeiefii ) * bma f<oij 

wu redoced and the wotreml tnyut ibrone.* Another grant af 
land (lb p. 33?) afloedj rrxJmc* la the wm purpowi a nateber *f 
liog* arc actually named in ib« royil grant. A* Rea BuO 

• See Gen 1 no Code pinim 

*]U!b(iTl Gcntoo Code, cb. Hu *ccu CL p. t(/% I P* 
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on the Civilization of the Hindus. 

In the code of Menu is a series of rules for behaviour BOOK ir 
to neighbouring princes; sufficiently proving, that C^AI ’ , 10 
Hindustan was in that state of subdivision which ren- 
dered these rules pertinent and useful 1 These arti- 
cles, to which there is nothing whatsoever opposed, 
but the absurd fables of the Brahmens, constitute a 
degree of evidence to which we may with sufficient 

confidence attach our belief . 2 

\ 

1 Laws of Menu, ch mi p 154, 155 Even Robertson, though a 
firm believer in the universal monarchy, is forced to allow that it had 
not yet existed m the time of Alexander ** In the age of Alexander, 
though there was not established in it any powerful empire, resembling 
that which m modem times stretched its dominion from the Indus 
almost to Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into monarchies of 
considerable extent ” Robertson’s Disq concerning ancient India, p 21. 

But the times of Alexander, and limes long antecedent, are the times 
fixed upon by the Brahmens, for this perpetually asserted, but never 
ascertained empire To what modem times does Robertson allude? 
for he himself gives it ns true information, that in the tenth century, 
there were four kingdoms m the north part alone of India “ The first 
was composed of the provinces situated on the Indus, and the rivers 
which fall into it, the capital of which was Moultan The capital of 
the second kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of it remain- 
ing, appears to hav e been a very large city The third kingdom was 
Cachemire Massoudi, as far as I know, is the first author who men- 
tions this paradise of India, of which he gives but a short description. 

The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, which he represents as the 
greatest and most powerful , and he concurs with the two Arabian 
travellers, in giving the sovereign of it the appellation of Balhara ” 

Ibid Note xxxv n p 332 

2 The inconsistencies of the believers in the great empire of Hin- 
dustan are miserable Mr Maurice tells us that Ball, “ if that name 
imply not rather a dynasty of princes than an individual monarch, ” 

[a shrewd suspicion] “ was the puissant sovereign of a mighty empire, 
extending over the vast continent of India , that under Rama, the next 
in succession, there is every appearance of its having remained unbroken, 
that Judishter is generally acknowledged to have been the sovereign of 
all India ” Maurice, Hist u _51 ! Yet both Mr Maurice and Sir W 
Jones believe Rama to be the Raamah of Scripture, the son of Cush, 

Genesis, ch x ver 7, m whose days it was impossible that any con- 
siderable part of India could be peopled See Sir W Jones, Asiat Res 
ii 401, and Mr Maurice, Hist m 104 Bah, the Baal, and Bel, of 
other eastern nations, who is also said' to have been the first king of 
Assyria, was not a name of any pahicular person, but a title assumed 
by many, and those of different nations. It is in fact a title of the sun, 

r 
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General Reflections 

VTc have already seen, in reviewing the Hindu 
form of government, that despotism, in oho of its 
simplest and least artificial shapes, was established in 
Hindustan, and confirmed by laws of Divine autho- 
rity We have seen likewise, that by the division of 
the people onto castes, and the prejudices which tho 
detestable views of the Brahmens raised to separate 
them, a degrading and pernicious system of snbordi 
nation was established among the Hindus, and that 
the vices of such a system "were there carried to n 
more destructive height than among any other peo- 
ple . 1 And we have seen that by n system of priest 
craft built upon the most enormous and tormenting 
superstition that ever harassed and degraded an) 

(S« Bryant • Myth ) Judishter loo it ij rcmarltaMe was the eotem- 
porary of llama both being heroes in the war of the MababaraL For 
the naforminee of the IUJsoo vog, it wji not nctouiy as they pro- 
trod to conquer oil princes since at Jodahter'i yog, the dither of 
Coosa, whom Creeshoa afier the death of Cansa seated on the throne 
of Mathura was not conquered by Jodishtrr Nay it is renurlubto 
that this yug was er Wanted while Judishter was yet a dependent upon 
Dooiyoodben, before the war of the Pandoo* l-.rm after the war of 
the Mahabharat, when they assure us for certain that Jodi th ter was 
lung of all India Ogur Seio the grand fa tier of Cren hna w«i rrignlog 
at Mathura; Creeihna and the \adiras were all Hoomhinc Seethe 
Mahabharat UamUted by Hal bed j Maurice History of India il dffJ 
i u In so far as the Hindu lopenlition Imdi lo estrange msollod by 
oteAraj.KvAdri. vs vwtJiiX tsew/» f t CttUlely 

does It counteract the real Inirmti of society Let ll not be tir-ed 
that the practical effects of tbr artificial separatton of the \iulnrs are 
not greatly felt in torsety | or lint a Ilrahmio or lt>jsh will »• md ly 
supply the wants of the foorrr e bins as he would those of his own 
The fact ii otherwise j the Brahmin considers bit order as In some 
mcjinrr a different race of beings t and Imagines that the lower ranVi 
artloeapibl of tbe same sensibi! ty to s fTenn p be reyahJs them as a 
nee whose frelin-s are deadened by tbe meanness of these I is tellers 
and thaefore not mtitleJ to the uoi shirr of eotnpssi on Thst thr» 

Is tbe Idea of the potters and n il psijdiUitrs ihrvti hout Indus their 
own conduct sufftcsentlj’ crnim ( bene* the term ij of tliesr yotrfrs 
■sent, the rrgoar of their poo h meats, aod I heir unisonal sod tfmnn 
sotb csxnf rt and e*to the hers of their ml ;eeti ” Tetinmi s IrWnn 
JUtTtatseni L !?J 
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portion of mankind, their minds were enchained more BOOK II. 
intolerably than them bodies ; in short that, despotism Cll:AF, 10 
and priestcraft taken together, the Hindus, in mind' 
and body, were the most enslaved portion of the hu- 
man race Sir William Jones, m Ins preface to the 
translation of the Institutes of Menu, says, that this 
Code exhibits “ a system of despotism and priestcraft, < 

both indeed limited by law, but artfully conspiring to 
give mutual support, though with mutual checks.” 

The despotism and priestcraft of the system were, 
it seems, too glaring to be mistaken or denied , but, 
m order to, palliate the deformity, Sir William is' 
betrayed into nonsense. A despotism, he says, 
limited by law; as if a despotism limited by law 
were not a contradiction in terms , what is limited by 
law, so far as so limited, being not a despotism A 
priestcraft, he also says, hmited by law A law of 
which the priests themselves were the sole makers, 
and the sole interpreters 1 A despotism, and a priest- 
craft, he says, with mutual checks. Yes, truly, it 
was the interest of the priestcraft to check the des- 
potism, in all encroachments on the priestcraft; and it 
was the interest of the despotism to cheek the priest- 
craft, in all encroachments on the despotism " But 
who checked the despotism and the priestcraft in 
oppressing the people ? Alas 1 no one. It was the 
interest of the despotism and the priestcraft to join 
together in; upholding their common tyranny over the 
people , and it must be allowed .that so commanding 
a motive had all the influence upon their conduct which 
it might be expected to have. Apply this remark of 
the splendid orientalist to the Turks There is a 
despotism and a priestcraft; limited, (if we may so 
abuse the term,) and still more strictly limited, 
by law ; for the Moslem laws are more precise and 
accurate than those of the Hindus There , too, the 
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II* despotism and priestcraft chock one another But bos 
^ all this prevented the Turkish despotism and priest- 
craft from being the scourge of human nature the 
source of barbarity and desolation ? 

That the Hindu despotism was not practically mild 
we have a number of satisfactory proofs. "Wc have 
seen the cruelty and teroaty of the penal laws , itself 
a circumstance of the highest importance. “ A thun 
dcrbolt," says the author of the Hetopadcso 44 and 
the power of kings, are both dreadful 1 But the 
former expendeth its fury at once, whilst the latter is 
constantly falling upon our heads ." 1 Some of the 
observations arc so comprehensive, and pointed, ns to 
afford the strongest evidence 44 In this world," 
snvs the same celebrated book, 44 which is subject to 
the power of one above, a man of good principles is 
hard to be found, in n country for the most part, 
governed by the use of the rod?* 44 Princes m 
general alas * turn away their faces from n man 
endowed with good qualities." ® 44 The conduct of 
princes, like o fine harlot, is of many colours True 
and false harsh and gentle , cruel and mcraful 
niggardly and generous extravagant of expense, 
and solicitous of the influx of nbundant wealth and 
treasure ." 4 44 An elephant kiilcth cren by touching 
a servant even by smelling, a king even bj Tiding 

JWiIiini Ifttopvfrta p lOl • IbtJ p. 

> Ibid- p. lGO *Ib*dp.jG<i. 

» lUd. p- 170 The following cuirai among m.inj r*b*r* In iW 
boo\ ii t pi oaf of |hc Hie irH ckUi* | fc of the ttjjhi | who dcrol rd 
•II boimm opou ihnr ndalitcri arid *c*Jlo*rd m icnm-U~rr a od 

w Th< »JintijQ bem- • mid f r ibe 4 tiritwiMHj of bipptorH «nd 

not far the rrfctrtWm of •Qjir* th* min trr who »h dl bring rtrin 
upon the b*»nom of U* »U» I» ■ cdmliul " (IM p- *4/ ) 
article uf the fofkmto^ chir*clrr of a p°°d truohut i* m aWnAml 
proof of il* npKtout mtuff of the gencmmenti - A t«og »houU 
for hii fntnlilrr om who I* • lUtrrf of b * rurn fotmiry j puf» 

In ill bn wajt «od ckanlj In lui drtuj not ©tw wbo h *o MtoH 
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o)i the Civilization of the Hindus. 

All the general maxims of the Hindus import the BOOK ir 
extreme degradation of the great body of the people. Chap 10 ' 
“ The assistance, O king, which is rendered to those 
of low degree, is like endeavouring to please bears. 

A low person should never be placed in the station of 
the great One of low degree having obtained a 
worthy station seeketh to destroy his master . 5 ’ 1 
“ The Hindus,” says Dr. Buchanan, “in their state of 
independence, exacted deference from those under 
them with a cruelty and ariogance rarely practised 
but among themselves. A Nair was expected in- 
stantly to cut down a Tiar or Mucua, who presumed 
to defile him by touching -liis person ; and a similar 
fate awaited a slave, who did not turn out of the 
road as a Nair passed ” 2 In Sacontala, Dushmantu 
is lepresented as a king who possessed every virtue, 
and made happiness flourish as in the golden-age. Yet 
we have a specimen of the justice and legality which 
prevailed during this happy reign, in the passage 
relating to the innocent fisherman. He was found, 
by certain of the king’s officers, offering to sale a 
nng with the king’s name upon it. They instantly 
seize him, and drag him away to justice : all the 
while beating and bruising him ; and loading him 
with opprobrious epithets The victim of this brutal 
treatment offers only the most humble entreaties, 
making statement of the facts, and protestation of his 
innocence. Upon the sight of the nng, the king ac- 
knowledges that he is innocent ; and orders him a 
sum of money, equal m value to the ring. Of this 
reward he is obliged to resign a half to the very men 

addicted to idle pleasures, or too fond of women , but one of good repute^ 
who is well versed in the rules of disputation, is of a firm mind, and 
expert m raising a revenue” Ibid p 179 See also the Inscription 
respecting a Royal Grant, Asiat Res 111 48 
1 Wilkins’ Hctopadesa, p 242 
8 Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c 11 . 410. 
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r mho had abused him, “ to escajic,” it is said, u the 
3 effects of their displeasure." 1 * * 

The laws for guarding the authority of the magis- 
trate exhibit a character of extreme seventy, and in 
dicate an habitual state of the most rigid domination 
“ If a man speaks reproachfully of any upright magis- 
trate, the magistrate shall cut out his tongue, or 
having confiscated all his effects shall banish him the 
kingdom ” a By this laft even the pnvilegc of com- 
plaint was taken from the wretched Hindu. The 
victim of oppression was bound under ferocious penal 
ties, to suffer in silence 

The following is a law by which c\cry act of des- 
potism is legalised M If a magistrate, for Ids own 
good, hath passed any resolutions, whoever refuses to 
submit to such resolutions the magistrate shall cut 
out that person a tongue If c\ cr) resolution i\ Inch 
the magistrate chooses to pass for hw own good is 
by the vcr> circumstance of his passing it, obbgntor) 
under violent penalties, the state of the government 
is not doubtful 

“ If a man makes complaint before the magistrate 
ngtunst the magistrates counsellor without nny real 
fault in him or performs nny business or service for 
the magistrates accuser, the magistrate shall put him 
to deal ?/” 4 Under the operation oT ihU Jan tJje 
magistrate Imd little to fear from accusation There 
could l>c no remedy for any grievance became the 
existence of any grievance could liardlj ever !x? told 
If the magistrate v>m billing to hear of his own 

i Anoihtr mnartaMc n rerun mere The Ctlimntn in£*ini th« 
olEcm hr pin thrtn h!i pm^nt lo jmrthite «ine j rn which they 
try Oh! ih'W art our Utarrd ftirftj — Civ>| mm- u Ok Cm 
of our iffirction. — Lrt n» ti-nhrr loibctirmen." Sjccauli 

*a r 

llilhcd « Centro Codf rh, i ml “ 

* It-dL xil 10 
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misconduct, or that of his servants, in that case he BOOK ir 
might hear of it, where he was unwilling, m that CnAP 10, 
case it *was deatli 1 ' ' 

Though all peaceable applications for the redress of 
grievances weie thus precluded, any violence offered 
to the person of the magistrate, was punished m a 
manner which none but the most savage people e\ er 
endured. “ If a magistrate has committed a ciime, 
and any person, upon discovery of that crime, should 
beat and ill-use the fnagistrate, m that case, whatever 
be the crime of murdering one hundred Brahmins, 
such crime shall be accounted to that person , and the 
magistrate shall thrust an iron spit through him,- and’ 
roast him at the fire.” 2 

The notices afforded us of particular sovereigns 
are exceedingly few? But, such as they are, most of 
them declare the misgovernment and cruelty of the 
individuals to whom they relate. “ According to 
Plutaicfi, m his life of Alexander, Chandra- Gupta, (I 
use the words of Mr ’Wilford) had been m that 
prince’s camp, and had been heai d to say afterwards, 
that Alexander would have found no difficulty m the 
conquest of Prachi, or the country of the Prasians, 
had he attempted it, as the King was despised and 
hated too, on account of his cruelty.” 3 

i 1 

1 The self-abasdment of the Hindus, before their kings, is decisive 

proof of a merciless government <c The sovereign, although but a 
child, is not to be despised, but to be respected as a man , or as a 
mighty divinity who presideth in human form ” Wilkins’ Hetopadesa,- 
p 117 “ They performed prostration to their princes, falling down 

with eight members, as they expressed their abject and groxelling mode 
of approach ” Ibid note 137 f< PJu$ un gouvernement est despotrque, 
plus les atnes - y sont avihes et degraddes, plus Ton s’y \ante d'aimer son v 
tyran Les esclaves bemssent it Maroc leur sort et leur Prince, lorsqu’il 
daigne lui-mdme leur couper le cou ” Hel\ etius de l’Homme, 1 3J8 

2 Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch xvi sect 1 

a Wilford, on the Chronology of the Hindus, Asiat Res v 284 
There is a passage in Quintus Curtius which would lead us to conclude 
that India was not thickly inhabited in the limes df Alexander Speak- 
2 
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BOOK II As the Hindu manners and character are mm 

CflAI ‘ 10 ~ nabic, according to thar admirers these admirers 
cannot consistently reject thar present, as proof of 
their ancient, behaviour and all men will allow that 
it affords strong gronhd of inference. u It is a re- 
mark,” says one of the best informed observers of 
Hindustan u warranted by constant experience, that 
wherever the government is administered by Gcntoos, 
the people arc* subject to more and severer oppressions 
than when rnled by the Moors *1 have imputed this 
to intelligent Gcntoos, who have confessed the justice 
of the accusation, and have not scrupled to give thar 
opinions concerning it " llie opinions of these Gen 
toos arc as favourable to themselves ns, suiting the 
occasion, they could possibly make them “ A Gen 
too,” say they, M i % not only born with n spirit of 
more subtile invention but by his temperance and 
education becomes more capable of attention to af 
fairs, than' a Moor nho no sooner obtains power 
than he is last in voluptuousness he becomes >am 
and lordly, and cannot dispense with satiating the 
impulses of his sensual appetites nhercas n Gcntoo 
Pnncc retains in his Duriwir the same spirit which 
would actuate him if keeping a shop ” Mr Ormc 
adds ‘ Avnnee is his predominant passion and all 
the wdes, address, cunning and pcr'crcrtmcc, of 
■r Inch he is so exqulute n master nre exerted to the 
utmost in fulfilling the dictates of this \Ice and hit 
religion instead of inspiring, frees him from the 
remorse of his crimes for whilst he is harassing 
and plundering the j>ooplc by the most cruel op- 

In- of AW an Ja i mirtli Into lh* lntrt*o» r4 IrwT i tftrt ll r ermbfow 
rf D^nm tif ujt | Ad mipiim d*mdr at f* m trptnt mt*-rn 
ptrrfn « * (Cort. I b. ii np. t) Nd * »i!UUc rtopn frtm lb > 
»otl * 1 T uxbrjllrt of r pofotart roontnr Ilf ihln ibf lnKit*ufili 
** flulmf— oprrafn jnll ttnaert fo-Jn *t Tfcf tt» mri rf 

(be irjmlt ruuofii Aloj^dcr fanoJ ui In la wt cotvmnn. 
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pressions, lie is making peace with the gods by deny- BOOK ir. 
mg nothing to their priests.” Mr. Orme exhibits an ChaP 10 ‘ 
impressive example. “ The present King of Tra- 
vencore (an Hindu prmce whose dominions had never 
been subject to a foreign government) lias conquered 
or carried war into all the countries which lay round 
his dominions, and lives in the continual exercise of his 
arms. To atone for the blood which he has spilt, 
the iBraclimans persuaded him that it was necessary 
he should be born anew * this ceremony consisted in 
putting the prince into the- body of a golden cow of 
immense value, where, after he had laid the time 
prescribed, he came out regenerated and freed from 
all the cnmes of His former life. The cow was after- 
waids cut up and divided amongst the SEERS who 
had invented this extraordinary method for the re- 
mission of his sins.” 1 No testimony can be stronger 

1 Ofine, on the Government and People of Hindustan, p 4S4, 435, 

436 . “ Quelques missionaires, tels que le P de Magistris, le Danois 
F Schwartz, le P Jean de Brito, dans une relation' nianuscrite que jhu 
entre les mains, accusent les rois payens d’exercer des oppressions m- 
tolerables envers leurs sujets M Anquetil du Perron ttiche de justifier 
les souverains * * * Je pourrais deinontrer a\ec une historique evi- 
dence que 3M Anquetil ne connait pas I’lnde * * * II est certain 
qu’il se com mettait de grands abus dans l’exercice de I’autontd royale, 
et je pense que ce fut lh, la principalc cause de Ja chdte des rois de 
Madure, de Malssour, de Tanjaur, et de Marava Quoique ces rois 
fussent tous payens, de la premiere noblesse, et lmligdnes, sans cesse lls 
sefaisaient la guerre reciproquement, et presqne tous \exaient le peu- 
ple ” Voyage aux Indes Orientales par le P Paulin, de S Bartelemy, 
i 87 M Anquetil Buperron, in a note, (Ibid m K 865) falls into a 
curious coincidence with, and confirmation of, the above passage of 
Paulin, at the same time that he is controverting it — “ Le missionarre 
n’a pas lu 1’histoire de l’Inde, n’est pas meme au fait de ce qui se passe 
tous les jours Quoique le caractere-propre de l’lndien soit la douceur, 
l’humanitd, on voit encore dans cette contr^e, comme ailleurs, des 
querelles entre les princes naturels Indiens, des querelles dans les families , 
les chefs Marattes sont presque toujours divisds, et en guerres Le 
Tanjaur, le Madurd, le Maissour, le Samorin, Narsmgue, le Canara, 
offraient la m£me spectacle lorsque la puissance des Rajahs dtoit dans sa 
v igucur , ll en est de meme de ceu-v de Bengale, du reste de l’Indoustan " 

Bernier, who had no theory on Indian affairs, but who displays more 
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BOOK n to the nitural tendency of the Huidu religion and to 
10 the effects which their institution^ ore calculated to 
produce.' 

pcnorul knowledge of the country thin nlraoit any other Eurojraan 
thru -de*cnba the ILajabi C«* lortc* -de rot* barbarr* nrmt aoetme 
veritable grncrmitf, et tie aoot guere menu* par U foi qu ill out 
promite, no regardant qti'i Icon ratrrrta preaenU, rani iODger me me iux 
malhcura qol leur peurent arrircr dc leur perfidle ct dc leur bmtallld. 
RenJ ddEtati Mogol, p. 174 The rrbti hire ctctj remon to dread 
the prevalence of the Mahmtta power j of that power which yield* them 
up to the tyniDny and opprewion of their chief* j which afford » no pro- 
tection to It* * abject! } which i» perpetually at war with id neighbour* j 
*od which ha* in effect, laid waste the greateit part of lllndoauo.* 
Sir H. Strachey Report os Jodge of Circuit Fifih Report of the Com- 
mittee on India Affair* 16 to p. 569 aect. 17 La pohuqoe de Icun 
pnnea doit tenirde leur gourrrnemeQt. — D one main on lei ton algner 
uoe tTajti et de 1 autre 2* Jurent la perte de celoi arte leqoel ill font 
alliance An'jactil Du perron Zendireau, caril The anna!* of 
Peni* " aay* Mr ScoU Wiring, “ contain bille more than a uniform 
talo of wretched net* and mu ay of murder and treachery j and the mind 
wearied and di ignited with this cmformitr of vree h framed away to a 
contemplation of (imilar came* and errata." Tour to Shmaa, p. ”07 

1 There cm bo no rational doubt that wbat by European ern Iu» 
been leen to bo the detail of gotcrtiment, In the hand* of the Hindus 
though under Mogul principal*, wai a fur picture of what had been the 
detail of government under Hindu principal* j ad mi run ration In lira 
hand* of Mogul magtitrotei being, according to all testimony leu op- 
prejiire than administration In the hand* of Hindu* The aame intei- 
Jqrent and unexceptionable wiloeir Mr Orme goei on to »iy : 

Imitation h» corn eyed the unluppy system of oppreiuon which 
prrrails In the got cm meat of In do* tan throughout ail rani* of the 
people, from the hlgheil even to the losveit subject of the empire brrry 
head of a tillage call* III* habitation the Durbar and plunder* of thrrr 
meal and root* the wretchei of Ins precinct 1 from him lira /emindir 
extom the amall pmaoce of »D*er which hi* per nom tyranny ha* 
acraped together 1 the Phoutdir aeue* upon the pteatnt ihare of the 
Zemindar* collccocm and then ircum the Cnouf of I r* Nabob by 
voluntary contnbalxm* which lei e him not poiretird of lira It If of hit 
rapine* and exacuom the Jvabob files hi* rapaooui rye on etrry 
portion of wealth which appear* in bi* pro* lore nj nrter Ci fi to firry 
off part of It 1 be large deducting* from these attju noon I c porchsK 
arctinty from hi* rupef ran or maintain* it a-pln t them at the refrante 
of a war —Subject to »uch oppresdtm ympirtj m Indmt*n U wld-nn 
seen to descend to the third gen ran on " Orme on the (raortuwent 
and people of lodoilan p 450 4 I The f d owm,, h another limit 
h» ll e fur nation cf tlra 11m- p ctom The IlailUtr | 4 or»dm it* 
village, and i* J hmrlf fleeced by U t Arm ndarj tb* Acrolein ly the 
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Among other expedients for saving the favourite BOOK ir. 
system, it has been maintained that the petty states Chap ’ 10 ' 
and princes in Hindustan were but subordinate parts 
of one great monarchy, whose sceptre they acknow- 
ledged, and mandates they obeyed. There is no 
definable limit to gratuitous suppositions. If we 
are to be satisfied with opinions not only < void of 
proof, but opposed by every thing of the nature of 
proof, attainable upon the subject, we may con- 
jure up one opinion after another ; and nothing, ex- 
cept physical impossibility or a defect of ingenuity, 
can set bounds to our affirmations. In the loose 
mode of thinking, or rather of talking without think- 
ing, winch has prevailed concerning Indian affairs^ 

Phousdar, the Phousdar by the Nabob o*- his Duan. The Duan is the 
Nabob’s head slave and the Nabob compounds on the best terms he 
can make, with his Subah, or the throne — Wherever this gradation is 
interrupted, bloodshed ensues ” Ibid p 402 “ In every city, and in 

every considerable town, is appointed a guard, directed by proper officers, 
whose duty it is to coerce andpunish all such crimes and misdemeanours 
as affect the policy of that district, and arc at the same time of too in- 
famous or of loo insignificant a nature to be admitted before the more 
solemn tribunal of the Durbar These ministers of justice are called the 
Catwall, and a building bearing the same name is allotted for their 
constant resort At this place are perpetuallyjieard the clamours of the 
populace some demanding redress for the injury of a blow or a bad 
name, others for a fraud in jhe commerce of farthings one wants as- 
sistance to take, another has taken a thief, some offering themselves as 
bondsmen , others called upon for witnesses The cries of wretches 
under the scourge, arid the groans of expiring criminals, complete a scene 
of perfect misery and confusion After these employments of the day, 
parties are sent from the Catwall to patrole and watch through the town 
by night In such governments, where the superiors are lost to all sense 
of humanity, the most execrable of villames are perpetrated by this insti- 
tution, designed to prevent them The Catwall enters into treaty with 
a band of robbers, who receive from hence the intelligence necessary to 
direct their exploits, and m return pay to it a stipulated portion of their 
acquisitions besides the concessions necessary to secure impunity when 
delected, one part of the band is appointed to break into houses, another 
assaults the traveller upou the road, a third the merchant upon the rivers 
I have seen these regulated villains commit murders in the face of day, 
with such desperate audacity as nothing but the confidence of protection 
couldjnspire ” Ibid, p 452, 453 
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BOOK XL the existence of feudal institutions m modem Europe 
CaAr 10 ■ has constituted n sufficient basis for the belief of feu 
dal institutions in India though it would Iia\c been 
just as rational to conclude that, because the Saxon 
language forms the basis of most of the languages 
of Europe, therefore the Sa\on language forms the 
basis of the language m Indio 

There are two modes in which the subordination 
of a number of pett} pnnees to a great one may 
take place, The inferior states ma) exist merely os 
conquered, enslaved countries, paying tribute to n 
foreign government, obeying its mandates, and crouch 
mg under its lash A second mode would be, uhcrc 
the inferior states were connected together b> confe 
dcracy, and acknowledged a common head for the 
sake of unity, but possessed the right of deliberating 
in common upon common concerns It may mill 
confidence be pronounced that in neither mode is the 
supposed effect compatible with the state of civihza 
tion m Hindustan. 

To retain any considerable number of countries in 
subjection, preserving tlieir own government and 
their own sovereigns, would be rcallj arduous e\e» 
where the science of government u ere the l»est under 
stood To suppose it possible in a count 17 nlicrc the 
science of government 1$ m the state indicated bj tin 
laws and Institutions of the Hindu*, would be In the 
highest degree extrarngnnt Tvcn the Homans them 
selrcs, with nil the skill which thm |)osscssed re- 
tained their province* in subjection onlr by sending 
thither their own governors and their oun ormie* 
and superseding tntlrclv th ancient nuthontirs or 
the country *3 he motftration of conquering v, itli 
out seizing, h n phenomenon so ranly exemplified in 
the most civilized times that to suppose it iimrcrwl 
In India, is to make a supposition in contradiction to 
IS 
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the known laws of human affairs, and even to parti 7 BOOK n. 
cular experience. Wherever an Indian sovereign Chaf 10, 
is able to take possession, lie hastens to take it. 
Wherever he can make a plundering incursion, 
though unable to retain, he ravages and destroys. 

Now it sometimes happens that a neighbouring 
prince, too weak to prevent or chastise these inju- 
ries, endeavours to purchase exemption from them by 
a composition Tins, in the language of the Mali** 
rattas, who, m modem times, have been almost the 
only people in India in a situation to exact it, is 
called Chout, of whicli the standard is a fourth part 
of the revenues of the district liable to be over-run. 

It has m several instances, and these abundantly 
"recent ones, been payed for certain districts by the 
British government itself, without the most distant 
idea of any lordship paramount in the Mahrattas. It ^ 
is abundantly evident that this species of subordina- 
tion, if subordination it can be called, never could 
have extended far; never could reach beyond the 
countries immediately contiguous to that from which 
the chance of mischief arose 

A confederation of princes, similar to that which 
was exemplified m Germany, and which no combina- 
tion of circumstances has elsewhere produced, is a 
supposition, still more opposed to experience. Of all 
the results of civilization, that of forming a combina- 
tion of different states, and directing their powers' to 
one common object, seems to be one of 'the least con- 
sistent with the mental habits and attainments of the 
Hindus . 1 It is the want of this power of combina- 

1 They have always allowed themselves to be conquered m detail, 
just as the tribes of Gauls and Germans, by the Romans Gaul, how- 
ever, cost Julius Cffisar himself five years to subdue, and it several 
times carried, fire and sword to the gates of Rome The Gauls must 
have known much more of the art of war than the Hindus See the 
fine generalship of Vercingetorix described by the conqueror himself 

YOL. II. N 
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n. tjcrn which has rendered India so easy a conquest to 

— invaders and enables us to retain, so casil), that 
dominion over it which w e have acquired. When, is 
there any vestige m India of that dchbcrntiv c assemblr 
of princes, which in Germany was known by" the 
name of the Diet 5 Where is there any memorial of 
that cunous constitution by which the union of 1 the 
German prmces was preserved or of those elections 
by which they chose among -themselves lum alio 
should be at their head? That nominal homngc which 
the hlahrntta duels paid to the throne of Scvngeo 
was a tempdrarj circumstance entirely of a different 
nature These chiefs were not subordinate pnricc*, 
but revolted subjects, m n dismembered empire 
There was among them no confedernc) When at 
war with Sandin the British were at pence with the 
Pcshwn and Holknr when they were at war with 
Holkar thej were at peace with the rest Tlic> 
acknowledged a sulwrdmntion to the pnmnn sent of 
government, only because their subjects bad been 
hccustomcd to look to it and because they were not 
yet secure of their obedience 1 

Those who afFirm the high state of civilization 
among the Hindus previous to their subjugation to 

In the 71 b book of bt* ctxnnrniUnn j and aruJywd by ( a KhirJt 
Mcmotrei MiliUim tar I« Cirri ft fe» nomaini eti xri. — The 
moil remarkable of tbew new itate* were tbe Polrprt of Ch llWfK 
'Ititdrooy Uirparwtljr Timken with manyeaheri of (nfmof net 
wbow onued rifoili might hire oppowd ■ tri p e cubic t arrxf to Slew 
hammedan cneroMhmcnt, If united eff ru could l>e e petted from rr t 
Ini urjgo perpetually occupied by lotrttinc ijurnl*." (Will* II I 
Fletcher, p. Oi ) V> ?l» (p f3) that the Hindu character n 
hibilt but few atndei of d Ojoetron »bcrrtorrrr P»ind It f lion* 
that no where ti ll far renjored from the imyr ti t 

i To nmc pen on i h may be of nve in bor that llur *obm p> ! wow 
of Major Rennet maVo bltn reject ihe the-wy of union ** 11 I rt 
jnct ut the merit pmlmr Jtlorance-* that twl a wi* dirLed hi-* « 
p imlct of ItOfJomi or atain from tl e ti re of!! r niotni down e» 
ihitof Actur" (ItempTi Mem Inm I p- 
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foreigners, are so directly in opposition to evidence, BOOK n. 
that wlierevei the Hindus have been always exempt ^ HA1> 10 
fiom the dominion of foreigneis. there they are uni- 
form^ found m a state of civilization inferior to those 
who have long been the subjects of a Mahomedan 
throne . 1 

It is in no quarter pietended, that the Hindu su- 
perstition was ever less gross than it now appeal’s. 

It is lemarkable, that in any quarter it should not be 
iccollected, that superstition necessaiily gives way, 
as civilization advances. Powei ful, at an early age, 
among the Greeks and Romans, it finally ceased to 
have almost any influence ; 2 and Goguet had long 
ago declared, with philosophical tiutli, that “ we 
wanted no evidence to prove the ignorance and rude- 
ness of the Greeks in the Iieioic times , their credulity 
and their respect for oiacles are pi oofs, more than 
sufficient. This species of superstition has no force 
or dominion, but in proportion to the gioss dgnorance 

J Witness, Nepaul, and the strong districts along the Malabar coast, 
where the reign of the Hindu princes had been not at all orrery little - 
disturbed For an account of Nepaul, see the history of Col Kirk- 
patrick’s embassy, and of the Malabar coast, among other works, Voyage 
deP. Paulin, Sonntrat, and Anquetil Duperron, above till, the Journey 
of Dr Buchanan, through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar — “ Mr 
Wilford stales, in the ninth volume of the Asratic Researches, that the 
kings of Behar or Megadha were for many ages the sovereigns or lords- 
paramount of India if such was the case, their descendants must have 
degenerated exceedingly , for at the period of the Mohammedan invasion, 
the Raja, instead of heading his army, in defence of his country and re- 
ligion, shamefully absconded, leaving his capital, then a celebrated seat 
of Hindu learning (whence its name of Behar) so destitute, that It was 
taken by a detachment of 200 men, who put a number of the unopposing 
Brahmens to the sword, and plundered all the inhabitants ” (Hist of 
Bengal, by Charles Steward, Esq p 40 ) Mr Stewart speaks with 
judgment Every thing in the state of India, a& it was originally found 
by the Mahommedans, bears testimony against the fiction of a great 
monarchy, gfeat prosperity, and great civilization 

a “ Qureanus,” says Cicero, “ tarn excors inveniri potest, quas ilia quae 
quondam credebantur apud inferos portenta extimescat? v (De Nat, 

Deor lib 11 cap 2 ) 
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Cgir 10 nil invaders and enables us to retain, so easily, that 
dominion over it which we have acquired. Where is 
there nny vestige in India of that deliiierntivc assembly 
of princes, which in Germany was known by the 
name of the Diet? Where is there nnv memorial of 
thnt curious constitution by which the union of the 
German princes was preserved or of those elections 
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the 'Mohratta chiefs paid to the throne of Sevngee 
was a temporary circumstance, entirely of a different 
nature. .These chiefs were not subordinate pniices 
hut tcv oltcd subjects in a dismembered empire 
There was among them no confederate When at 
war with Scindm the British were at pence with the 
Pcsliwa and Ilolknr when they were nt war with 
Holkor they were at pence with the rest The) 
acknowledged a sulwrdmation to the pnmor) sent of 
government, only because their subjects had been 
hccustomcd to look to it nnd because they were not 
yet secure of their obedience 1 

Tho«e who affirm the high stnte of civilization 
among the Hindus previous to their subjugation to 
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foreigneis, aie so directly in opposition to evidence, BOOK II 
that wherever the Hindus have been always exempt ~ ,HA1 10 


fiom the dominion of foieigneis. there they are uni- 
formly found in a state of civilization inferior to those 
n ho have long been the subjects of a Mahomedan 
tin one . 1 

It is in no quarter pretended, that the Hindu su- 
perstition was ever less gross than it now appears. 
It is lemarkable, that in any quarter it -should not be 
recollected, that superstition necessarily gives way, 
as civilization ad\ ances. Pov erful, at an early age, 
among the Greeks and Romans, it finally ceased to 
have almost any influence ; 2 and Goguct had long 
ago declared, with philosophical tiuth, that “ ive 
wanted no evidence to prove the ignorance and rude- 
ness of the Greeks in the heroic tunes , then credulity 
and their respect for oiacles are proofs, more than 
sufficient This species of superstition has no force 
or dominion, but in proportion to the gross ignorance 


1 Witness, Nepaul, and the strong districts along the Malabar coast, 
where the reign of the Hindu princes had been not at all or \cry little 
disturbed For an account of Nepaul, sec the history of Col Kirk- 
patrick’s embassy, and of the Malabar coast, among other works, Voyage 
deP. Paulin , Sonnerat , and Anquetil Dnpcrron , abovenll, the Journey 
of Dr Buchanan, through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar — “Mr 
Wilford states, in the ninth \olume of the Astatic Researches, that the 
kings of Behar or Megadha were for many ages the sovereigns or lords- 
paramount of India If such was the case, their descendants must have 
degenerated exceedingly , forat the period of the Mohammedan invasion, 
the Raja, instead of heading his army, in defence of his country and re- 
ligion, shamefully absconded, leaving his capital, then a celebrated seat 
of Hindu learning (whence Us name of Behar) so destitute, that it‘was 
taken by a detachment of 200 men, who put a number of the unopposmg 
Brahmens to the sword, and plundered all the inhabitants ” (Hist df 
Bengal, by Charles Steward, Esq p 40 ) Mr Stewart speaks with 
judgment Every thing in the state of India, as it was originally found 
by the Mahommedans, bears testimony against the fiction of a great 
monarchy, great prosperity, and great civilization 

a “ Quae anus,” says Cicero, “ tam excors in\ enin potest, quae ilia quae 
quondam credebantur apud inferos portenta extimcscat?” (De Nat, 
Deor. lib 11 cap 2 ) 
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book n of the people witness the savages, who do not un- 
Cg * y 10 dertake any things till the) have previously consulted 
their divines and their oracles." 1 

So many regulations arc found m the Hindu codes 
of law respecting seasons of calamity seasons uhen 
it is supposed that a great portion of the people are 
without the means of subsistence, that those dreadful 
visitations must be very frequent. From which soever 
of these two great causes, famine, or the ra\ngcs 
of war, the frequcnc) of those calamities arose it 
equally bars the supposition of good government and 
high civilization 3 

If we apply the reflection, which lias been much 
admired, that if a man were to travel over the whole 
world he might take the state of the roods, that is, 
the means of internal communication in general as a 
measure of the civilization a very Ion estimate will 
be formed of the progress of the Hindus “ In India," 
says Rcnnel u the roads are little licttcr thnn paths 
and the nvers without bridges " 8 u In Malabar," 
says Dr Buchanan speaking of the wretched state 
of the roads u c\cn cattle are little used for the 
transportation of goods, which are gcncrall) earned 
bv porters ." 4 The Emperor Shall Jchan constructed 
certain roads In Bengal which v. crc celebrated ns 
prodigies but the remains of them Dr Icnnont 
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remarks, sufficiently manifest that they can never BOOK II. 
have been good, and the admiration they excited ' 10 
proves nothing except the wretched condition of 
every thing, under the name of road, which had been 
known in India before . 1 Another fact, of much import- 
ance, is, that a Mahomedan sovereign was the first 
who established Choultries ; that is, Caravanseras, or 
houses of reception for travellers upon the road, of 
which, till that period, they r had no experience. 
c< This fact,” says Mr. Foister, “ also recorded in 
Dow’s history, is well known amongst the natives .” 2 

Among the pretensions received without examina- 
tion, that of enormous riches found in India, by the 
first Mahomedan conquerors, lequires particular at- 
tention. If those accounts had not far exceeded all 
reasonable bounds, it would have been a matter of 
difficulty, to prove the falsehood of them ; except to 
those who were capable of estimating one circum- 
stance, in any state of society, by its analogy with 
the rest. As the amount, however, stated by those 
authors whose testimony has been adopted , by Fe- 
rishta, for example, followed by Dow , far exceeds the 
bounds not of probability only, but of credibihty , and 
affords decisive evidence of that Eastern exaggeiation 
which m matters of history disdains to be guided by 
fact, the question is left fiee of any considerable dif- 
ficulty . 3 These accounts refute themselves. We have, 
therefore, no testimony on the subject; for all that 
is presented to us m the shape of testimony betrays 
itself to be merely fiction. We are left to our know- 
ledge of cii cumstances, and to the inferences winch 
they support. Now if the preceding induction, em- 
bracing the circumstances x of Hindu society, is to be 

- -\Tennant’s Indian Recreations, n IS, 14, 323 
, * Forster s Travels, i 74 — Tennant’s Indian Recreations, 11 6g 

3 See some observations on Dow, by Mr. Edward Scott Wanng, Tows 
to Sheeraz, p. 15 
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relied oB, it will not be disputed, that a state of poverty 
and wretchedness, ns far as the great bodv or the people 
are concerned must have prci ailed in India, not 
more in the times in which it has been witnessed b) 
Europeans than the times which preceded A gilded 
throne, or the display of gold, silver and preaous 
stones, about the scat of a court does not imnlidatc 
this inference. Only there where gold and silver are 
scarce can the profuse displnv of them nbout the 
monarch s person cither gratify the monarch* vamt), 
or dazzle liy its rnnty the eyes of the multitude 
Perhaps there arc feu indications more decisive of a 
poor country and n barbarous age than the violent 
desire of exhibiting the preaous metals and preaous 
itones, as the characteristic marhs and decorations of 
the chief magistrate 1 

The science of political cconomr places this am 
elusion on the ground of demonstration I or the |>ct>- 
plc to have been ndi in gold and silver, thc^c. amt 
modities must have circulated nmnng them in the 
shape of montv Put of gold and silver in the shape 
of mone) no nation has more, than what is in pro- 
portion to its txchongcahlc commodities. Non that 
ever the people of Hindustan were profmcl) supplied 
with commodities, every thing in their manners ha 
hits government nnd latorr concur to disprove 
Then, is besides a o ell cstnhh hal fact winch nscer 
tains the im|»ossibilit) of tlicir having nlxnindtd hi 
gold nnd stiver Their amimodilles were not ex 
changed h\ the medium of the prramis mHnb flu 
traffic of India ns in t! t rudest part of the earth 
was elm flv n trafTic of barter nnd its taxes ns nlrm 
dv nxu utrr |oId in hind. It was not till the time 

Cf f lire Mchinv^m p**rTT>a fllk In ikf IVrtin Co I 

il\i iijt ; t*J *m «l <l I'm in** r ir niiffl In 

nit/K iU jW i><*! 

torn * (II i/ik 1 bo f tl) 
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of Akber that gold or silver was coined fol circula- 
tion, in the principal part of India, antecedently to 
that period* small pieces of copper were the only coin . 1 
Up to the present hour, when the real signs of riches 
and civilization are but just beginning to lie undei- 
stood, nothing has been inoic common with rasli and 
superficial tiavellers, than to set down lofty accounts 
of the riches of almost every new country to m Inch 
they lepaned 0 


1 See the Analysis of Toonl Mull’s System of Finance, in British India 
Analysed, i iyi These copper pieces were called pulsiah or fcloos, 
sixteen of which were reckoned equal to a Tnnhih of base silver , a sort 
of coin, or rather medal, sometimes struck, at the pleasure of the king, 
not for use, but to make presents to foreign ambassadors, and others 
“ Trade must, therefore,” sajs the author, “ have been carried on chiefly 
by barter , the rents for the most part paid in kind ’’ — In the Deccan, a 
gold and siher coin was known earlier, which the same author thinks 
must have been introduced by the' intercourse of the Persians and 
Arabians, to whom the use of com had been known nearly a thousand 
years before (Ibid p ig t) Sec an instructive dissertation on tins 
point in “ Researches on India,” by Q Craufurd, Esq 1 36 — 80 Yet 
this author, p 80 — 84, is a firm believer m the great riches of India 
1 Agatharchides gives the most magnificent description of the riches 
of the Sabians ' " Their cxpcnce of living rivals the magnificence of 
princes Their houses are decorated with pillars glistening with gold 
and silver Their doors are crowned with vases, and beset with jewels , 
the interior of their houses corresponds in the beauty of their outward 
appearance, and all the riches of other countries are here exhibited in a 
variety of profusion ” (See the account extracted and translated, in 
Vincent’s Penplus, part i p 33 See also Strabo, lib xvi p 778 ) In 
the barbarous state of the ancient Russian court at Moscow, there was 
the highest degree of magnificence and splendour The Earl of Carlisle, 
giving an account of his embassy says, that he could see nothing but 
gold and precious stones, m the robes of the Czar, and his courtiers — 
The treasure of Sardanapalus was a thousaud myriads of talents of gold, 
at the lowest estimation, 44,174,999,760/ (Herodot lib 11 cap 150, 
Athentet Deipnosop lib xn , Gibbon sur la "Monarchic des Medes, 
Miscel Works, 8vo Ed 111 68 ) — “ What is said to be given by David 
(1 Chron xxu 14, 15, 16, and xxix 3, 4, 5,) and contributed bj his 
princes xxix 6, 7, 8,) toward the building of the temple at Jerusalem, 
if valued by the Mosaic talents, exceeded the value of 800,000,000/ of 
our money ” (Pndeaux, Connexion of the History of the Old and New 
Testament, 1 5 Edit 5th ) The Arcadian who was sent ambassador 
to the court of vhe king of Persia, in the days of Agesilaus, saw through 
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As rude nations, still more than dvilhccd, arc in 
Cessna tly harassed by the dangers, or following the 
gams of war, one of the first applications of know- 
ledge is, to improve the military art The Hindus 
have, at no period, been so far advanced in knowledge, 
ns even to be nwarc of the advantage of discipline, of 
those regular and simultaneous movements, upon 
which, in skilled warfare almost every thing depends 
u In the Hindu armies,'’ says Franckhn u no idea of 
discipline ever existed M 1 41 The rudeness of the mill 

tnr) nrt in Indostan " says Mr Ortne, u can scarce Iks 
imagined but by those who have seen it The infan 
try consists of a multitude of people assembled togc 
{her without regard to rank and file n * 

the glare ofeailern magnificence Ot Aw«**r rtryj^J r./rV^f 

In B p-trrr.1 m tv*rv»f » •< ry»-' ml-,, 

r l> ^r/W o TXKin, rrn ftr** •* f < h* rS» !«► rfH I Triuf »» T, 
Txyvtr*, >,♦»< it yi f 1* • K/*'! 

w>*Tmn r> f * *«u nmji r» n fOL 1 * (\eoophontil Grxcorum 

tee lib Tiu *eci 1 near the cod ) 

» FnncMmi Ufc of George Tbomai p. 10S 
* Ottdc on the C oremmml and Pcopla of Iodnttin p.470> Th* 
nqonhe Ignorance and atopdity of the Mytoream in the ait of jnr 
while yet ft purely Hindu people li atrongly rrtnarlcd by Orme I 207 
In the following devcripuoo appear* the ilropJmty of llie fortification of 
Hindu town* : •* A place ibal bath eight trie In length and breadth and 
on the (Vim of which on all the four aide*, I* a ditch and aVnx the 
ditch on all the four iidct a wall or parapet, and on all the four itdei 
of it are bamboo* ami on the ran or ooeih »*de thereof a hollow or 
roitml w*e inch plice it called Vtghcr oratltyj in the *j roe manner 
If It hath tour cow in length and btodil it h called G her but or a aituH 
city'* Genloo Co-Ie ch aw *** al«o Mottr i Journey to Orltu, A*. 
An He* J II O 7 . — TLe fwtifiejtkvm of jl**e* of the fint order for 
nwrly eeumted and In many pter» it II comlrt, in one or two thick 
wait*, ft nlrd with round or liurgulir Kwrn A wide and deep d tch 
liteillccot let hot a* the II nd » are »n lUfot In the euoitruetion f f 
trel/e, they a!w y« W»< a c* owvray from the g te of die town our iha 
d tch * The \IW Duh p ti. — *«-* a nmnoi tntlmory to the 
Imprifrettoa of th* miktuy art emo-ig the Mahnuai (Droergt ton • 
I/(im fn-m a MiIcjUi Camp p |P7 IfN) j arvl another anil njytr 
rrenaiV Me in the wretched (-0 1j m ijrf lUltiJpwt tWloiHfJ 
dewrpdi n tf the *0 pewd pu cj ft&ot C Ijtf ja» j a p <uHl»oIru ly 
wjj ch artvof-i to Mr Droo^ 1 ton ftfnj tlmr ult eiao 1* | if 
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Even medicine and surgery, to the cultivation of ROOK ir. 
winch so obvious and powerful an interest invites, had CllAt> ’ 10 ‘ 
scarcely, beyond the degree of the most uncultivated 
tribes, attracted the rude understanding of the Hin- 
dus. Though the leisure of the Brahmens has mul- 
tiplied books, on astrology, on the exploits of the 
gods, and other woi thless subjects, to such a multi- 
tude, “ that human life,” says Sir W Jones, “ would 
not be sufficient to make oneself acquainted with 
any considerable part of Hindu literature,” 1 he yet 
confesses, there is “ no evidence that in any language 
of Asia, there exists one oiiginal tieatise on medicine, 
considei ed as a science.” 2 Surgery, says an author, 
who believes in the high civilization of the Hindus, is 
unknown among that people In the case of gun- 
shot, oi sabre wounds, all they did was to wash the 
wound, and tie it up with fresh leaves ; the patient, 
during the period of convalescence, eating nothing 
but the water gruel of rice. 3 


svhile “ possessing so many advantages, they voluntarily bend their 
necks to one of the most galling yokes in the world " Ibid p 133 
1 Asiat Res i 354. - Ibid iv I5Q 

a Crau bird’s Sketches Sir William Jones says, " Wc may readily 
•behere those who assure us, that some tribes of wandering Tartars had 
real skill in applying herbs and minerals to the purpose of medicine 
the utmost pretended extent of the medida] science of the Hindus. 

As Res u 40 See Tennant’s Indian Recreations, for some important 
.details, i 357, Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c i 336 — 

“ Medicine/’ saVs the last intelligent observer, “in this country has 
indeed fallen into the hands of charlatans equally impudent and igno- 
rant ” Ibid. “There are not indeed wanting seseral persons who c 
prescribe in physic, play upon a variety' of musical instruments, and are 
concerned in some actions and performances which seem at least to 
suppose some skill in nature or mathematics Yet all this is learned 
merely by practice, long habit, and custom , assisted for the most part 
with great strength of memory, and quickness of imention ” (Shaw's 
Travels, speaking of‘the people of Barbary, p 2 63 ) The good sense 
of Colonel Wilks has made that instructive writer use the following 
terms “ The golden age of India, like that of other regions, belongs 
exclusively to the poet In the sober investigation of facts, this ima- 
ginary era recedes stilLfarther and farther at eVery stage of the iqquuy , 
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In comparing' them with other people, it cannot, in 
one word, be declared with which of the notions, 
more familiar to Europeans, the Hindus in point of 
civilization may be regarded as on a level because 
in comparison with those whom they most nearly ap- 
proach while inferior to them iu some, they arc supe 
nor, in other respects Should a c say tlrnt the civil 
ization of the people of Hmdustnn nnd that of the 
people of Europe, during the feudal ages, is not for 
from equal, we shall find upon a do^e inspection, that 
the Europeans were superior, in the first place not 
willistanding the vices of the papacy, in rchgion nnd 
notwithstanding the defects of the schoolmen, iu 
philosophy The) were grcntly superior notwith- 
standing the defects of the feudal system, in the msti 
tutions of government nnd In laws Even their |wc 
try if the obsenancc of nature if the jwwcr of mov 
mg the nficctions, or csen mgcnuit) of intention, he 
rcgnrdcd as the marks of excellence is betond nil 
comjmnson pafernble to the poetr) of the Hindus, 
That, in a nr, the Hindus have always l>cen greatly 
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inferior to the warlike nations of Europe, during the BOOK II. 
middle ages, it seems hardly neccssaiy to assert . 1 30 

In some of the more delicate manufactures, howe\er, 
particulaily in spinning, weaving, and dyeing, the 
Hindus, as they rival all nations, so they no doubt 
suipass all that n as attained by the rude Europeans. 

In the fabrication, too, of trinkets; in the art of po- 
lishing and setting the precious stones , it is possible, * 
and even piobable, that our impatient and rough 
ancestors did not attain the same nicety which is dis- 
played by the patient Hindus. In the arts of paint- 
ing and sculptuie, wc ha\e no reason to think that 
the Emopeans were excelled by the Hindus. In ar- 
chitecture, the people who raised the imposing struc- 
tmes which yet excite veneration in many of the an- 
cient cathcdials, weie not left behind by the builders 
of the Indian pagodas . 3 The agriculture of the Eu- 


> The barbarians from Germany ana Scythia quickly learned the 
discipline of the Roman armies, and turned their own arts against the 
legions Sec Gibbon, vn 377 The Hindus hate never been able, 
without European officers, to mail themselves of European discipline 
- The monastery of Bangor, demolished by Adelfrid, the first king 
of Northumberland, was so extensive, that there was a mile’s distance 
from one gate of it to another, andut contained two thousand one 
hundred monks who are said to have been there maintained by their 
own labour (Hume’s England, i 41) “ Les Etrusqucs, prcdecesseurs 
des Romains, et les premiers peuples de l’ltahe sur lesquels l’histoire 
jette quclque lueur paroisseut avoir devaned les Grecs dans Ja 

cafriere des sciences ct des arts, bten qu’ils n’aient pas pu, comme leurs 
successeurs, la-parcounr toute cntiere Les poetes ont placd au milieu 
d’eux l’age d’or sous le regne de Saturne, et leurs fictions n’ont voild 
qu’ a demt la veritd — Comme nous ne savons pas m&me le nom des 
ccrivains Etrusques ou Tyrrheniens, et que ces peuples ne nous sont 
connus que par quelques fragmens d’hisloriens Grecs ct Latins, ils 
resterout toujours enveloppds d’une grande obscuritd Cependant nous 
avons une indication de leur puissance, dans les murailles colossales de 
Volterra , de leur gout, dans les vases qui nous sont restds d’eux , de 
leur savoir, dans le culte de Jupiter Elicius, auquel ils attnbuerent l’art 
qu’ils connurent et que nous avons retrouids, d’eviter et de diriger la 
foudre ” Simonde dc Sismondi, Hist des Rep Ital Inlro£ p in 
These Tuscans cannot have been advanced beyond the stage of semi- 
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BOOK n ropcans, imperfect as it was, surpassed exceedingly 

^ ia that of the Hindus for with the climate and foil of 
most of the countries of Europe, agriculture, so im- 
perfect as that of India, could not hare maintained 
the population In point of manners and character, 
the manliness and courage of our ancestors, compared 
with the slavish and dastardly spirit of the Hra 
dus, place them in an derated rank But they were 
in fen or to that effeminate people in gentleness, and 
the winning arts of address. Our ancestors how ever, 
though rough, were sincere hut, under the glosing 
exterior of the Hindu, lies a general disposition to de- 
ceit and periidt In fine, it cannot be doubted that, 
upon the whole the gothic natlous, as soon ns they 
became a settled people, exhibit the marks of a 
supenor clmracter and civilization to those of the 
Hindus 1 

batbarum ; and yet here ire proofi of a (♦egrett In the aril, with which 
the Illndm hare nothing to roenparr. — The Afghauoa u*c a water mill 
for funding their com. ** It H alto wed 10 the north of India, ondcr 
the Siretnugger hilla j bat. In general no watrr-milli are known In 
India where all grain It ground with the hand." I Jphlnttonc t Gaubtd 
p 307 

t The nindo* are oficn found to he orderly and good aenanto at 
Calcutta Maim Are. Thh it hot a CiUochkh proof of emluatfcm. 
Hear L/ird Macartney m hit account of Ro*ua " Atl the Inhabitant* 
of S*beni Catan. and the eaitern pro* Inert of Ilona to the tea of 
Kamtchatka who are not Ctrmlun*, are confounded under the general 
dj roe of Tartar*. Many of ihrte come to the capital In order to procure 
cm ploym mi. either at workmen or dometbet and are niceed infly to bet 
acute deilroo* and faithful Harrow a Life of laatd Macartney 
i tfl- w 1 almuck terTant are ctratly fttmrwd all met Iloma for 
llreir tntcll -mce and Cdehtr * Mr HeLrr t Journal In Cltikc • Tra 
tit In Rot li, p. '•It •* 1 recoil rd ** addi I >e Clarke ** aeeing toroe 
•f them in tint eapw tyamony hnylub f m Let In Petmbt r/ The 
moil rmmlolJr 1 nuance eret krwvwn of ca mpalnated ( a! mock arjt 
tl at of an art it etnpk-erd l»y the lari of IJym whom 1 nw (a wooed 
Aowhan « from the pUroi of Seyth ) ctrcut ny moil bcauiif | det gna 
amorg the room of \them. Some Huuud f o>ily Lad pmlou ly wot 
him to dint L h t tiudu-t In Itemr where l«r a rq cured the h /bett per 
frruen C do tl He lad the preuTar feature* aoj many of the 
curvta* cf the oomadc CdcsocVi, - 1 1*1- The tegroet, when ffw- 
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on the Civilization of the Hindus. 

No one can take an accurate survey of the different BOOK II: 
nations of Asia, and of their different ages, without Chap 10 ' 
i’emaiking the near approaches they make to the same 
stage of civilization. This gives a peculiar interest 
and importance to the inquiry respecting the Hindus. 

There can be no doubt that they are in a state of ci- 
vilization very nearly the same with that of the Chi- 
nese, the -Persians, and the Arabians ; who, together, 
compose the great branches of the Asiatic population^ 
and of which the subordinate nations, the Japanese, 
Cochin-chinese, Siamese, Burmans, and even Malays 
and Tibetians, are a number of corresponding and re- 
sembling offsets. 

With regard to former ages, it is true, that the re- 
ligion and several circumstances m the outward forms 
of society, have been altered m Persia, since the days 
of Danus ; but the arts, the sciences, the literature," 
the manners, the government, concur to prove, ,in a 
remarkable manner, the near approach of the two 
periods to the same points of civilization. The ancient 
Persians, too, there is reason to believe, were placed in 

r 

perly treated, make faithful, affectionate, and good servants — But ,it is 
more than doubtful whether the Hindus do in reality make those good 
•servants we have heard them called Dr Gilchrist says (Preface td his 
Hmdostanee Dictionary, printed at Calcutta, I7S7, p 27) — and Lord 
Teignmouth repeats, (Considerations, &c on communicating to the 
Natives of India theLnowledge of Christianity, p 82) f< that he cannot 
hesitate about belieung the fact — that among a thousand servants of all 
descriptions whom he had trusted and employed, he had the lucl to meet 
with one only whom' he A new to he upright in his conduct ” By the 
author of that interesting little book, entitled, Sketches of India, or Ob- 
servations descriptive of the Scenery, &c in Bengal, written in India, in 
the years 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, p 13, we are told that when you are 
travelling in India, “ An object of attention, which must excite peculiar 
attention in every honourable inmd, is the thefts and depredations which 
are apt to be committed at every bazar or market, and indeed whenever 
opportunity offers, both by your own servants and the boatmen 
Astonishing as this may seem, it is an undoubted fact, that these people 
pillage every step they take , and, to escape the just indignation of the 
sufferers, shelter themselves under the name of their innocent master, t* 
whom these poor wretches are often afraid to refer ” 
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II nearly the same state of society with the people whom 
they succeeded the Chaldeans Assyrians, and Baby 
lonians. In contemplating therefore, the state of 
Hindustan curiosity is *cry cxtensixely gratified As 
tlic manners, institutions and attainments of the Hin 
-dus, have been stationar} for manv ages in beholding 
the Hindus of the present day we arc beholding tlte 
Hindus of many ages past and are earned luick 
as it were into the deepest recesses of antiquit) Of 
sonic of the oldest potions about which our curiosity 
is the mo$t alive and information the most ddcctixc 
wc acquire a practical, and whnt may lie almost dc 
nominated a jicrvmnl knowledge hy our acquaintance 
with n liMng people, wholmxc continued on the same 
soil frbm the icr\ times of those rmrient nations jrnr- 
tnke largely of the same mnnners and arc placed at 
nearly tlte same stage in the progress of society My 
conversing with the Hindus of the present dny wt 
in some measure conxerse with tin. Clmldcnns nnd 
Bnhvlonmns of the time of Cyrus w ith the Persians 
nnd rg}ptinns of the time of Alexander 

A judicious observer of Asiatic manners declares 
that M rhe loading customs of the xnnous nations of 
Asia are similar or hut weakly diversified W lie. n 

they sit the legs arc crossed or U*nt under them 
(fit x perform topical ablution* before and after mcrrl* 
at which no knife or spoon is used unices the diet lie 
nhollv liquid they mvannlily adopt the like modes 
of fterfornung natural cxncuntious 

Hie account which C lbbon presents us from Ilrro- 
dian nnd Ammlanus MorcelUnus of the art of war 
nmon n the Persians, In the time of the lloimui cimjk* 
rors n an t xnct description of the art, ns practised h) 
the 1 cr-nns am! Hindus, ami !>\ most of the otlier 
mtmns of A n at the pn-nnl day 4 * Tlit scieun of 


Jfflin iTn l *»- 131 
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war, that constituted the more rational force of Greece BOOK II 
and Rome, as it now does of Europe, never made any CuAr 10 
considerable progress in the East Those disciplined 
evolutions which harmonize and animate a confused 
multitude, were unknown to the Persians They 
were equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, be- 
sieging, or defending regular fortifications They 
trusted more to their numbers than to their coinage; 
more to their courage than to their discipline The 
infantry was a half-armed, spiritless crowd of pea- 
sants, levied m haste by the allurements of plunder, 
and as easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. 

The monarch and his nobles transported into the 
camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio Their 
military operations were impeded by a useless train of 
women, eunuchs, horses, and camels; and m the 
midst of a successful campaign, the Persian host was 
often separated or. destroyed by an unexpected fa- 

• 33 1 

mine 

In the system of Zoroaster, and m that of the Brah- 
mens, we" find the same lofty expressions concerning 
the invisible powers of nature , the same absurdity 
m the notions respecting the creation * the same infi- 
nite and absurd ritual , the same justness m many 
ideas respecting the common affairs of life and com- 
mon morality , the same gross misunderstanding in 
others ; but a striking resemblance between the two 
systems, both in their absurdities and perfections 
The same turn of imagination seems to have belong- 
ed to the authors of both , and the same aspect of 
nature to have continually presented itself , the defor- 
mities however of the Hindu system being always 
the gieatest 

The Persians, in the time of Cambyses, had j'udges. 


1 Gibbon, i 342 
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BOOK It select sages, who were appointed for life and whov: 
c*Ar 10 it accordmg to pre-established laws, to 

~ terminate all disputes, and punish crimes. This, like 
similar circumstances in the state of the Hindus, pre- 
sents part of the forms of a legal government These 
judges, however, when consulted, by the king if lie 
might perform an act, on which for fear of popular 
odium he hesitated to venture, gave a solemn opinion 
that for the king of the Persians it trax kne, to 
do whatsoever he pleased 1 ' This constitutional 
maxim ” says Gibbon nrchly, “ was not neglected os 
an useless and barren theory n * 

“ Like Bntnho, the To of the Chinese has vnnoui 
times become incarnate among men and beasts. 
Hence he is represented in his temples as riding upon 
dragons, rhinoceroses, elephants, mules, and asses, 
dog% rats, cats, crocodiles, and other amiable creatures, 
whose figures he fnnaed and assumed There arc in 
some of these pagodas, a thousand of these monstrous 
statues, nil most horriblv ugly, and ill represented 
and unlike anv tiling m heaven or earth or the v, aters 
under the earth 
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Under the reign of credulity, it is instructive to BOOK II. 
mark the inconsiderateness of a reflecting writer. Chap 1Q ‘ 
After many praises of the Chinese husbandry, such as 
those which we have often heard of the agriculture of 
the Hindus, Loid Macartney adds, “ The plough is 
the simplest in the world, has but one handle, is 
drawn by a single buffalo, and managed by a single 
person without any assistance .” 1 And Mr. Barrow 
says, “ Two thirds of the small quantity of land un- 
der tillage is cultivated with the spade or the hoe, 
without the aid of draught cattle ” 2 

Even of the principle route from Pekin to Canton, 

Lord Macartney remarks; “For horse and foot the 
road is excellent, but admits of no wheel carnages .” 3 
Mr. Barrow more explicitly declares, that except near 
the capital, and, m some few places where the junc- 
tion of the grand canal with navigable rivers is inter- 
rupted by mountainous ground, there is scarcely a 
road in the whole country that can be ranked beyond 
a foot path 4 Even the grand canal itself was opened 
by the Tartar conqueror Gingis Khan, in the thir- 
teenth century; and that solely with a view to con- 
vey the taxes, paid in kind, from the southern part of 
the empire to the capital, a great part of them hav- 
ing been always lost by the unskilfulness of Chinese 
navigation, when conveyed by sea ” 5 ' 

Like the Hindus, before the improvements intro- 
duced among them by the Moguls, the Chinese have 
no coin, above a small one of copper , and the taxes of 

that immense empire aie paid m kind . 6 

! 

1 Lord Macartney’s Journal, Barrow’s Life'of Lord Macartney, 11 357 . 

2 Barrow’s China, p 585 A large portion of the country, wet, 
swampy ground, the rich alluvion of rivers, which might be easily 
gained, if the Chinese had but the skill Ibid p 70, 83, 208, 533 

3 x Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, u 3§7 
4 Barrow’s China, p 513 t „ , 

4 Ibid, p 43 ' y Ibid p. 561, 490.. ' 

YOL. II, 
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book II Lord Macartney remarks that the Chinese have no 
Ctur 10 nQ turnl phflosoph} no medical or chirurgicnl shill 
that q fractured leg is usually attended by death * 

In the sciences and arts of the Hindus and Chinese 
there Is manifested o near approximation to the same 
point of advancement In respect to government and 
laws the Chinese have to a considerable degree the 
advantage. As they ore a busy people however nnd 
have no idle doss, whose influence depends upon the 
w ondcr they can excite by pretended learning thcr 
have multiplied far less tlrnn the Hindus those false 
refinements which a lrarbarous mind mistakes for 
science* Both have made greater progress in the 
refinement of the useful arts, than in the advance- 
ment of science. But in these too the Chtnesc nppcnr 
■to have the superiority for though it may be doubt 
cd whether the Chinese manufacture of silk rivals 
in delicacy the cotton manufacture of the Hindus, 
the latter people lw\c nothing to set in competition 
with the porcelain of the Chinese nnd in the common 
“works in wood and iron, the Chinese arc conspicu 
ously pcrfcrnble In the contrivance and use of mn 
duncry both arc equally simple and rude 5 

In the state of the fine art* there is a striking n> 

» Kirrm • Ijfe of lord Mjatlncy Ju 3tl3 

• Lflfd Mio itoer rerturli llut the Cli neie lud a rrrj lim ini lo*m 

lolfe of mil be tru ire* and a tronomy ** alihoo h (tom wmtw of l be 
pt rtittd aermjoii cf CtJn» ooe tn r hi be led in Inupor iKil they were 
*»tll ternd In ibcin." Tlieir aflceutloa of the teknee of aumootny 
ot ailrolojT' (for they hate Urt one *»eml In iheif lo erprrt 

both,) indocnl Utfm at a trry temote j< t itxl to nuUi h a ouiboua* 
Irol coHeje ot trlmail ibcdotr cf **h«ch (« to fumnh lo the tulxiti 
to inrnul rtVwlif *oa>n»h»t lie our It* f/umri *!tli 

IrtU of »n the li*Vy and onluety day* of the j«f pml ctrooi of th« 
weilber d rrtivoo (» towing and mpn- fcr Th » t/nneli roliirty 
l< loop to tb* Ch rnt« d often *»So aitdwm for live y*rp«n 

am or n the tr-em e Itbnied f h lormlh* of Unr n t»ofl Jt>4 p. 4E1 I 
See HrrttM. Chin* p r*t "y t *77 ?J 

• IlifrentOinu [ Dll IK 
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semblance between the two nations. “ The architec- BOOK ir. 
ture of the Chinese,” says Mr. Barrow, fC is void of CgAP 10 
taste, grandeur, beauty, solidity, or convenience ; then’ 
houses are merely tents, and there is nothing magni- 
ficent in the palace of the emperor .” 1 Both nations 
were good at imitation . 2 Both were extremely de- 
fective in invention. In painting and sculptuie they 
were ignorant of perspective, of attitude, and propor- 
tion 

Even in manners, and in the leading parts of the 
moral character, the lines of resemblance are strong. 

Both nations are to nearly an equal degree tainted 
■with the vices of insincerity ; dissembling, treache- 
rous, mendacious, to an excess which surpasses even 
the usual measure of uncultivated society. Both are 
disposed to excessive exaggeration with regard to 
every thing relating to themselves. Both are cow- 
ardly and unfeeling. Both are in the highest degree 
conceited of themselves, and full of affected contempt 
for others. Both are, in the physical sense, disgust- 
ingly unclean in tlieir persons and houses . 3 
* — 

1 Barrow’s China, p 101 — 330 c Ibid p 306,323 

3 Similar traces are found in the following character of the Persians, 
drawn by a recent observer, Mr Scott Waring, Tour to Sbeeraz 
“ Mean and obsequious to their superiors and to their equals, if they 
have a prospect of advantage, but invariably arrogant and brutal m 
their behaviour towards their inferiors , always boasting of some action 
they never performed, and delighted with flattery, though they are aware 
of the imposition I have repeatedly heard them compliment a person 
in his hearing, or in the presence of some one who would convey this 
adulation to Ins ears , and the instant that he has departed, their praises 
have turned into abuse ” p 101 “ Not the least reliance is to be 

placed on their words or most solemn protestations ” “ They 

conceive it their duty to please , and to effect this - , they forget all senti- 
ments of honour and good faith ” “ The Persians have but a 

faint notion of gratitude, for they cannot conceive that any one should 
le guilty of an act of generosity, without some sinister motive ” p 103 
Cf Philosophers have held it for a maxim, that the most notorious liar 
utters a hundred truths for every falsehood This is not the case in 
Persia j they are unacquainted with the beauty of truth, apd only think 

O 2 7 
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book n With respect to the inhabitants of another quarter 

Cma? 10 Turner, in Ins account of the emboss) to 

Tibet, informs us, that the deportment of the Itqjah 
of Boo tan was exceedingly urbane, and his senti- 
ments breathed that sort of humanity which seems 
to flow from the belief of the metemps) eh os is ‘ 

food, said he, consists of the simplest article's gnuli, 
roots of the earth and fruits. I never cat of uny thing 
which has had breath, for so I should be the indirect 
cause of putting an end to the existence of animal 
life, which by our religion is stnctly forbidden.” 1 

Though frequent ablutions arc performed for rch 
gious purposes, the same nuthor informs us that tlic 
people m their persons arc extremely unclean 5 

u Booton presents to the view nothing but tlic most 
mishapen irregularities mountains covered with ctcr 
nal verdure, and neb with abundant forests of large 
and loft) trees Almost cv cry fas ourablc aspect of 
them, coated with tlic smallest quantity of soil is 
cleared and adapted to cultivation b) bang shelved 
into horizontal beds not a slope or narrow slip of 

cf il when u ii nw r to advance their intereiti " “ The pencnlitj 

ftfreniini are took In the ] iwcit auto of jxoflrpcr and lufjpnp ; and 
they lelJom henUte allodir^ to eriroei which are al horrnl and deteiteil 
In ertrj ritilized country la the urmene " The following i an Im- 
portant obtcnaUoo. (\ oj*-e dam fJ jnp<rf Otbonun fl ijpt cl Ji 
i me 1 jr C A O! ter r I-n l.ampr- H y i i a eipce 

Immtme ml re lei habitant de» crandet nllri cl ecu* del campi-net 
cnlir thorn mr Ucn Tct^ et crloi qui ne lot p l.n ] me non, 
n at on i pat trouil rpre ret eipam ful L en prand t b elute piatre tin 
ttllfl tUttrt trt*-|«ru pour Inpfit In rtmru] u nen et let mmm de 
llubunt drt rjmpj^ori, et it ny • pit non plat un prtnde difTemxT 
dam let nllet entre let richer *t let pamm Cr t |-<rv| i pirtoat )a 
tnftat conduite b m/rr.e all r b minx* min ere da i tt primer ; et 
K-ni lei ta^mei tdrn el j prevjue d rt I in^ n tmiruruon lei 

lTaLium Jet cimp net relutda ri^ iw tpl w Irwir lout* I ann^e loo* 
b trnie et tja cemdg t c* troupci n d n piixTAfr a on aotfc tmai • 
|oi>4 1 1 d 1/ plo rut | la* j* i, |d t mitro f qut lc njltj atror 
j ref/ n an jm et*v t. « pranun 11 In." 1 

» ‘IvtPCTI LtcLa JU Tibet t-nAl.fl 1 IbJ 
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land between the ridges lies unimproved There is BOOK II. 
scarcely a mountain whose base is not washed by CluP 10 * 
some rapid tonent, and many of the loftiest bear 
populous villages, amidst orchards, and other planta- 
tions on theii summits and on then sides. It com- 
bines in its extent the most extravagant tracts of 
rude nature and laborious ai t.” 1 

Yet they have no discipline m their armies. In 
their mode of warfaic, stiatagem is more practised 
than open assault . 2 

The appearance of the capital Teshoo Loomboo 
was m a high degiee magnificent, and together with 
the palace afforded proofs of a pi ogress m the arts 
which vied with that of Hindustan and China 3 
The inhabitants of the great Peninsula, to the 
eastward of the Ganges, discover, as far as known, 
the uniform marks of a similar state of society and 
manners. The Cochm-Chinese, for example, who 
aie meiely a sepaiate community , of the Chinese 
lace, appeal by no means m civilization behind the 
Chinese and Hindus A traveller fiom whom w r e 
Iiave obtained a sensible though .short account of 
1 some of the more striking phenomena of the country, 
both physical and moral, mfoims us, that it is “ onh 
of the most fruitful in the wrnrld , In many parts,” 
he says, “ the land produces three' crops of gram m 
the year. All the fruits of India are found here in 
the greatest pei fection, with many of those of China. 

No country m the East produces richer or a gi eater 
variety of articles proper for carrying on' an advan- 
tageous commeice, cinnamon, pepper, caidemoms, 

* , T , 

1 Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, book n ch n The agriculture is / 
promoted by artificial irrigation, the water being conveyed to the fields 
through hollow cylinders, formed of the trunks of trees Ibid book t, 
ch vi t , j 

3 Ibid a Ibid, book n. ch u,, > 


i 
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silk, cotton, sugar, Agula wood, Japan wood, i\ o- 

17, Ac." 1 

The following paragraph describes an important 
nrticle of accommodation to which no |mrnllel can 
be found in all China and Hindustan “ In this 
vnllc\ wc passed through three or four pretty % illagcs 
pleasantl) situated in which as well os on other 
parts of the road were public houses where tea 
fruits, and other refreshments arc sold to traveller* 
At noon we alighted at one of them, and partook of 
a dinner which consisted of fowls cut into small 
pieces dreased up with a little greens and salt some 
fish Ac M * 

The appearance of the kings court was not only 
splendid but decorous and even the little of the 
countrj which the trn\cllers saw discovered to them 
largo atics with streets, laid out on n regular plan, 

» Namtirf of a 1 oyag* to Cochin-China in 177ft by Mr Chapman 
In ihe \naltc Annual H eg titer for ISO I Mitcelbneout Tract!, p 

• Ibid. p. 7” Of China Mr Barrow up There are do inni 
In my part of ihu rail empire or to ipeak mom correctly (fm 
there art mtiog-placrt ) do inbahitrd and funmhed hou»« where, 
in eoctidentlon of paying a inm of money a imeller may pur 
rha»c the refrethmentt of comfortable rot aod of allaying the cafli 
of hunger The »me of tocteiy admitt of no mch accommodation 
WTtat they call inn* are mean horrli com tiling of bare wallt 
where per hi pi a tnrefler may procure h 1 cop of tea foe a plee* 
of copper money anJ prrmimon in pwi the tnghtj hut thn it the 
f*tml of ihe eornfom winch roeb placet hold oat " Birruw » China 
p 431 Such it the detcnpOon of the Indian ehoultfiet j emj>ty 
bcilj re’ into which the tmtller may rrlrre but Into *licb be mmt 
carry m ih him rrery aceomn>oditK>n of which be Hindi in rml 
w The him or Canrj merit " layt ^ edney tpealing of another A nitre 
country c 'jrm, afford onty celli foe the ■ cm m million of Intrti n 
wrth lure wallt, doit anJ aometimet *er*jwor» The kerpet pi ri lb« 
l-vi/Tf a ley and a mil and he me it find rrety th rrg el»e hrmwlf** 
Tmrlt 1 q hjnpt, At il 4**V Jn the inland tmuu and titlifeinf 
IlubjTT there it, for the m*wt part 1 boot* tei apirt f rthemTpr^mftr 
rran-ert with a proper olfcer (ihe M»h r»l I th nl thry ml! h m) % 
at en I it Herr perron t are W/ed and eutmiined f r one pighf In 
the bmt fniao'r the pliee wd| affetd at tht n pence wf tht totnroubity 

<l jt» »Timf rrtf p. ii 
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paved with flat stones, and having well-built brick BOOK II - 
houses on each side . 1 CuAr ' 10 

The people on the western side of that Peninsula, 
whether known by the name of Birmans, Peguans, 
Assamese, or Siamese, partake strongly of the 
Hindu character, and exhibit only a vanation of the 
religion, laws, institutions, and manners winch prevail 
on the other side of the Ganges The great difference 
consists in their having adopted the heresy, or re- 
tained the primitive faith of Buddha ; and rejected 
the distinction of castes. But nothing appears among 
them which would lead to an inference of any infe- 
riority in their progress towards the attainments of 
civilized life. 

. The Birmans, we are told by Symes, call their 

code generally Derma Satli or Sastra; it is one among 

the many commentaries on Menu. “ The Birman 

system of jurisprudence,” he adds, “ is replete with 

sound morality, and m my opinion is distinguished 

above every other Hindoo commentary for perspicuity 

and good sense. It provides specifically for almost 

eveiy species of crime that can be committed, and 

adds a copious chapter of precedents and decisions, to ' 

guide the inexperienced m cases where there is doubt 

1 — 

1 Chapman’s Vojage, ubi supra, p 73 , 76 Sir George Staunton says, 

• Embassy of Lord Macartney, 1 . 389 “The Cochm-Chmese seemed 
sufficiently dexterous and attcnhve, though with scarcely any principles 
of science, to make, on any substances which promised to be of use or 
comfort to them in private life, such trials and experiments, as were 
likely to produce beneficial results In*the culture of their lands, and in 
the few manufactures exercised amongst them, they were not behind 
nations whdre the sciences flourish ” “ Though these people possessed 
not scientifically the art of reducing the metallic ore into the metal, they 
*had attained the practice, for example, of making very good iron, as well 
as of manufacturing it afterwards, into match-locks, spears, and other 
weapons Their earthenware was very neat Their dexterity appeared 
In e%ery operation they undertook .” p S87 
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book n and difficulty Trial by ordeal and imprecation are 
Clur 10 the only absurd passages in the book 99 1 

“ There is no country of the East, says the same 
author, 1 in which the royal establishment is arranged 
with more minute attention than in the Birman court 
it is splendid without being wasteful, and numerous 
without'confusion 

Their literature appears to be as extensive and 
Curious, as that of the Hindus They have nume 
rous, and copious libraries the books, sa) s Colonel 
S) incs, arc ** upon divers subjects more on dmmt) 
thah dn nnv othbr but ldstot), music, mcdiane, 
painting, and romance, bad their separate trea 
tiscs 99 8 

6f the kingdom of Assam we possess not many 
accounts but what we have yield evidence to the 
same effect Tn the Alcmgccmatnch of Mohammed 
Cozim, is a description of Assam, which has liccn 
translated by Hcnr) Vnnsittnrt, Esq nnd presented 
to us in several puldicnlions Wc are there tohl 
tlrnt the trountry, at least in man) places is u well 
inlmbitctl nnd in nn excellent state of tillngc that it 
presents on every side charming prospects of ploughed 
fields harvests gardens, and groves /* 4 

u As the countr) is overflowed in the rmny season, 
n high nnd liroad enttsewnv 1ms l>cen raised fir the 
convenience of travellers from.Salagcn.li to Ghcrgong 

• Sjmr* I jnlimy lo A » 5»- 3"<3 — Tbr follow n too, trtkbun Lintjj 
i milir to cotr n? f iturri In Uif th-»nclrt of th Hind Tl e 
Jtacum In tom* pottlt of thm tT poutvo d j>l»y the frmcily of t a 
Limn »nJ In mtm til ll f tiorcunuy ind lff*l rn * uf j 4 | (e 

Thrj ii fl rt the tu tl m it tfo-ritK-t on ibt t nrm ~x. \i m x m 
dno’it wmiti tlrfit tn l j fjt U *7 ij-ne kIi) r wt ma» »*• Ilm 
it Ijmw iHf) muirt i dif Kntduutwi ltd 

s It I » ll J i ^ 

-flfiftS* Kiff «nefA'Um Ac Aiut. An fir£ trt 
f-r line* Mot Jhrtc tTnm jx 4-1 
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which is the on l} 1 ; uncultivated ground to be seen - BOOK 1L 
each side of tins 1 oad is planted with shady bamboos, CuAF 10 
the tops of which meet and are entwined” 1 And 
this is more than seems to have been known in Hin- 
dustan, before the improvements' introduced by the' 
Mohammedan conquerors 

“ The silks aie excellent, and resemble those of 
China They are successful m embroidering with 
flowers, and in weaving velvet, and tautband, which' 
is a species of silk of which they make tents and 
kenauts ” 2 - 

The bigotted and intolerant Mussulman, however; 
who finds no excellence where he finds not his faith ; 
discoveis no qualities but evil m the minds of the 
Assamese. “ They do not adopt/* he says, “ any 
mode of woiship practised eithei by heathens *or Ma- 
homedans , nor do they concur in any of the known x 
sects, which prevadamongst mankind Tliey are a base 
'and unpuncipled nation, and have no fixed religion ; 
they follow no rule but that of their own inclina- 
tions, and make the appiobation of their own vicious 
minds the test of the propriety of their actions.” 3 
Such are the distorted views presented to an ignorant 
mind, through the medium of a dark and malignant 
religion, respecting a people cultivating the ground 
to great perfection, and foiming a dense population. 

Among other particulais of the vileness which he 
beheld m them, is the following <c The base inha- 
bitants, fiom a congenial impulse, are fond of seeing 
and keeping asses, and buy and sell them at a high 
price.” 4 Yet he speaks m lofty terms of the royal 
magnificence of the couit “The Rajahs of this 
country have always raised the crest of pride and vain 

1 See Description of the Kingdom of Assam, &c Asiat An Register 
for 1800, Miscellaneous Tracts^ p 43 

5 Ibid. 3 Ibid p 45 


* Ibid 
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glorj t and displayed an ostentatious appearance of 
grandeur, and a numerous tram of attendants and 
servants.'” And he expresses himself with mingled 
horror and admiration of the prowess and superiority 
of the Assamese in war 44 The) have not bowed 
the head of submission and obedience, nor have they 
paid tribute or submission to the most powerful mo- 
narch but the) have curbed the ambition, and 
checked the conquests, of the most victorious princes 
of Hindustan " Several armies from Bengal, w hich 
hnd been sent to conquer them, having been cut off 
of some of which scarce even tidings hnd erer been 
received, 44 the natives of Hindustan consider them 
wizards and magicians, and pronounce the name of 
that country in nil their incantations mid counter 
charms they say, that c\crj person who sets his 
foot there is under the influence of witchcraft and 
cannot find the rood to return ” 1 

The admiration which the Greeks, no very accurate 
observers of foreign manners, expressed of the Egyp- 
tians, and which other nations ha\c so implicitly 
borrowed nt their hands, not a little resembles the ad 
miration among Europeans w Inch lias so long prc\ ailed 
with regard to the Hindus The penetrating force of 
modern intelligence has pierced the cloud and while 
it has displayed to us the state of Egyptian civdiza 
tion in its true colours exhibits n jicoplc who, stand- 
ingon a Ie\el with to many celebrated nations of an 
tiquity Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians* Arabians 
correspond in all the distinctive marks of a particular 
state of society, with the people of Hindustan .The 
evidence lias Ixxm weighed bv a cool and dispns* 
sionati judge in tire following manner 44 I see 


. * *xr lV-t-nptnsn of it»o K n-<Joro of Amm Kc A uc Ao Jlf,j it*r 
vf imn StwftlUDtCurt Tr* w, f»- it SI 
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nothing,” says the President Goguet, “ in the Egyp- BOOK ir. 
tians that can serve to distinguish them in a manner Chap ‘ 10 
very advantageous ; I even think myself authorized 
to refuse them the greatest pait of the' eulogies that 
have been always so liberally bestowed upon them. 

The Egyptians did invent some arts and some sciences, 
but they never had the ingenuity to bring any of 
their discoveries to perfection. I have exposed their 
want of taste, and I venture "to say, of talent, in 
architecture, in sculpture, and in painting. Their 
manner of practising physic was absurd and ridicu- 
lous. The knowledge they had of geometry and 
astronomy was but very imperfect. Their discoveries 
are far enough fiom entering into any comparison 
.until those which the Greeks made afterwards in 
those two sciences. In fine, the Egyptians have had 
neither genius, ardour, nor talent, for commerce, or 
for the 'marine and military art. 

“ As to civil laws, and political constitutions, the 
Egyptians had indeed some very good ones, but 
otherwise there reigned in their government a multi- 
tude of abuses and essential defects, authorized by 
the laws and by their fundamental principles of 
government. 

“ As to the manners and customs of this people, 
we have seen to what a height indecency and de- 
bauchery weie carried in their religious feasts and 
1 public ceremonies. The public cult which a nation 
fixes to honour the Deity, bears the stamp of that 
nations character Neither was the morality of the 
Egyptians extremely pure ; we may even affirm, that 
it 'offended against the '•first lules of rectitude and % 
v. piobity.-' We see that the Egyptians bore the high- 
estybTame of covetousness, of ill faith, of cunning, 
r ! and of roguery. 

“ It appears to me to result from all these facts, 

3 
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BOOK IT that the Egyptians were a people industrious etioifgh, 

Cmr io without taste, without genius 

without discernment a people who had onlv ideas 
of grandeur ill understood and whose progress in all 
the different parts of human knowledge nc\cr rose 
beyond a flat mediocntr , knavish into the bargain, 
and crafty, soft, lary, cowardly, and submissive and 
who, having performed some exploits to boast of in 
distant times, were crcr after subjected by whoever 
would undertake to subdue them a people agnin, 
vain and foolish enough to despise other -nations 
without knowing them Superstitious to excess, sin 
gulnrly addicted to judicial astrology, cxtraragantly 
besotted with an absurd and monstrous theology 
DoH not this representation sufBcicntl) nuthonre us 
to say that all that science that wisdom, and that 
philosophy so boasted of in the Egyptian pnests was 
hut imposture nnd juggling capable of imposing only 
on people so little enlightened or so strongly pre- 
judiced ns were anciently the Greeks in favour of the 
Egyptians ” 1 

I Gogtwt Orrpin of Law* part Cl book tj. eh. G He ** I 
•hoolJ be greatl* itmpird lo compile lb 1 muon with ihe Chlnete 
I llitok a good deal of rocmblince and conformity I* to be pnrei rd 
between oar people and the other ** Ibid Had the Ilrnddt been then 
*t folly drtet bed it they itr now he would hue fiuod * conch mote 
rcoiatkaldc ilmibrily between tl eia anJ ibr n^yptum. — H* V g f f ilian 
watlon in rp min li h Jofl-rpt At ibe ume of the \nbl»n ctww 
fjorit in it c Ktcnth efntnry m»y rnJ " (»jyt ( bboo 1*. 4lG) 

•* In the pj nt author* tbit V rypt wit crowded with °0 000 c ltd or 
ill *et j tk I ctrluii c of the OrreVt and Arab* the Copit afon w re 
fwnd on thcaiteiimenl ♦ * mittiont of tnbaLmr loltp* ti ortnenty 
rntlwotof tillur *c* and of nrry ty*j /l«f L rtr hundred m Hiofii cf 
p 1J or i her nrrr ano dly p »<l In the treat ry of lb* Cilipb " He 
* in jn« M \cj tbit pm lump It walliwfd wilho- t trroptr 
bydilet-rfln Arbathncrf at I Ih Cot;nn They mi hi *He~e ihe 
r-tl ten rxin jitt t bet 1 1 ty t f \pptan In L our of the Iholero ei t 
nae utl Income of |SJ nr nr m tliorti of [oorvlt itrrl ft- 
mrmd at *>r rrrVm by ih 1 tfun or tU* Atetin 'run latent." 
1ft! ite wm-IfTful «bt tl l»U mj cf the temp* nttllowtd by dip 
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The sagacity of Adam Smith induced him, at an BOOK II. 
early period of Ins life, to deny the supposed proof CltAP ’ 10 
of any high attainments among those ancient na- 
tions, and to declare, though with hesitancy. Ins 
inclination to the opposite opinion. 

<£ It was in Greece, and in the Grecian colonies, 
that the first philosophers of whose doctrine we have 
any distinct account, appeared. Law and order seem 
indeed to have been established in the great mo- 
narchies of Asia and Egypt, long before they had any 
footing in Greece : Yet after all that has been said 
concerning the learning of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, whether there ever was in those nations any 
thing which deserved the name of science, or whether 
that despotism which is more destructive of leisure 
and security than anarchy itself, and which prevailed 
over all the East, prevented the growth of philosophy, 
is a question which, for want of monuments, cannot 
be determined with any degiee of precision ” 2 To 
leave the subject even in this state of doubt was but a 
compromise with popular opinion, and with his own 
imperfect views The circumstances handed down to 
us, compared with the circumstances of other nations, 
afforded materials for a very satisfactoiy determma- 


admirers of the Hindus ? Voltaire remarks, Que les Egvptiens tant 
vantds pour leurS lois, leurs connaissances, et leurs pyramides, n’araient 
presque jamais dtd qu’un peuple esclaie, superstitieux et ignorant, dont 
tout le merite avail consist^ a eleier des rangs inutiles de pierres les 
unes sur les autres par I’ordre de leurs tyrans, qu’en bAtissant leurs 
palais superbes lls n’a\aient jamais su seulement former unevoilte, 
qu’ils ignoraient la coupe de pierres , que toute leur architecture con^- 
sistait a poser de longues pierres plates sur des piliers sans proportion, 
que l’ancienne Egjpte n’a jamais eu une statue tolerable que de la mam 
des Grecs, que ni les Grecs ni lesHomains n’ont jamais daignd traduire 
un seul' livre des Egyptiens , que les elemens dc geometrie composes 
dans Alexandne le furent par un Grec, etc etc on n’aper?oit 

dans les lois de l’Egypte que cclles d un peuple tr&s bornd n Voltaire, 
Supplement k l’Essai sur les Mceurs, &c Remarque Premier 
1 Essay on the History of Astronomy, p 27 
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BOOK II tion The opinion by winch lie supports his disbelief 
Cbu 1 io» 0 f anaent a vibration of \aa is at once philan 

throphic and profound Tlmt u despotism is more 
destructive of leisure and security, and more adverse 
to the progress of the human mind, than anarchy 
itself” 
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BOOK III. 

THE MAHOMEDANS. - 


CHAP. I. 

From the first Invasion of India by the Nations in 
the North, till the expulsion of the Gaznemde 
dynasty. 

At the time when the nations of Europe opened BOOK III. 
their communication with India, by the Cape of ClIAF 
Good Hope, the people whom we have now described 
had for a numbe] of ages' been subject to a race of 
foreigners. That subjection, though it had not 
greatly alteied the texture of native society, had in- 
troduced new forms into some of the principal depart- 
ments of state ; had given the military command to 
foreigners , and had mixed with the population a pro- 
portion of a people differing from them considerably, 
m manners, character, and religion. The political 
state of India, at this time, consisted of a Mahomedan 
government, supported by a Mahomedan force, over 
a Hindu population 

It appears that the people of Hindustan have at all 
tunes been subject to incursions and conquest, by the 
nations contiguous to them on the north-west* The 
Scythians, that is, the rude nations on the east of 
Persia, conquered, we are told by Justin, a great .part 
of Asia, and even penetrated as far as Egypt, about 
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book ill 1,500 rears before Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian 
CllA * 1 monarchy And we know that in the vast empire of 
Darius Hystaspea ax much of India w as included ns 
constituted one and that the most valuable of his 
twenty satrapies. The exact limits of the Indian 
satrapy are unknown but from the account which 
Herodotus gi\cs of its tribute, far exceeding that of 
any of the rest, the extent of it cannot lm\c been 
small Miyor Rcnncl supposes that it mn) have 
reached as far 03 Delhi and lm\c included the whole 
of the Punjab, or country watered lj) the five 
branches of the Indus, together with Cabul Canda 
har, and the tract of country which hes along the 
Indus to the sea ' 

The conquests of Alexander the Great, which sue 
cecded to those of the Persinn monarch* seem not to 
Imvcextended so far in India, as the previous possessions 
of Danus since his career was stopped on the banks 
of the Ilyphnsis* or modem Beynb, the last of the fisc 
branches of the Indus whence returning to the Ily- 
ilnspes, he passed down the Indus to the sea Selcu 
cus the successor of Alexander in Upper Asia, not 
onlv received but endeavoured to augment, the nc 
qmsitions rondo l»r tlrnt conqueror in India He 
gained Mctoncs over Saodmeottos the sovertigu 
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of a people living on the Ganges. But, as he was BOOKIH. 
recalled to the defence of another part of his do- CnAP 1 
minions, against Antigonus, lie made peace with the 
Indian • and the limits established between them are 
not asceitained 1 

Among 'the kingdoms, fonned out of the vast em- 
pire of Alexander, by the dissensions of his followers, 
wasBactria This district was part of that great range 
of country, on the eastern side of Media and Persia, 
extending from the lake Aral ,to the mouths of the 
Indus, which the power of the Persian monarchs had 
added to their extensive dominions. The people of 
this intermediate region seem to have possessed an 
intermediate stage of civilization between the Tartar 
or Scythian tnbes which bordered with them on -the 
east, and the people of the Assyrian or Persian empire 
which was contiguous to them on the west. Among 
these people there is some reason for believing that 
the Bactrians were distinguished, and at an early pe- 
riod, by superior progress m the knowledge, and other 
acquirements of civilized men. Among the numerous 
Zoroasters, with whom Persian story abounds, one is 
said to have been king of Bactiia, contemporary with 
Nmus , and to have invented magic ; that is, to have 
been the object of admiration on account of his know- 
ledge Of the eastern nations added to the subj'ects 
of the Persian kings, the Bactrians were the nearest 
to India, and weie only separated from it by that 
range of mountains, in which the Indus and the Oxus 
find their respective sources Bactna as well as India 
were among the pai ts of the dominions of Alexander 


1 The nottces relating to the conquests of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors m India are collected in Robertson’s Disquisition concerning 
Ancient India, and Gillies’ History of the World Strabo and Arnan 
are the authorities from whom almost every thing we know of the 
transactions of the Greeks m India, is bofrowed. 

YOL II. P 
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BOOK in which fell to the share of Seleucus In the reign, 
CgAf 1 however, of his son or grandson the governor of the 
Bactnnn province threw off bis dependence upon the 
Seleucnkc and a separate Grech kingdom was erected 
in that country, about sixty mac years after the 
death of Alexander The Persian dominions in In 
dm seem to have shared the fate of Bactna, and to 
have fallen into the hands of the same usurper The 
Grech sovereigns of Bactna became masters of an 
extensive empire and assumed the proud title of 
King of Kings, the distinctive appellation of the 
Persian monarchs m the zenith of their power They 
earned on vanous wars with India and extended 
their conquests into the interior of the country The 
limits of their dominions in that direction wc hn\c no 
means of ascertaining One of those great move- 
ments in central or eastern Tnrtary, which precipi- 
tates the eastern barbarians upon the countries of the 
west, brought an irresistible torrent of that people 
across the Jaxartes, about 126 >cnrs licfore the 
Christian era, which pounng itself out upon Bactna 
overwhelmed the Grecian monnrch\ after it hail 
lasted ncarl) 130 years 1 


1 A runout hUlonr of the Greet Unnloen ofTtietfu lat Ikcii com* 
p3cd by Iljjfr eoutlrJ Jliitoru rrjoi ( rifflnm Djclruoi In thli 
• nd i a Sin bo lib *1 1) od lib xr tod Jail n. lib. all tb» only rc 
tnilninj irtemonilt cf this bln^Jotn ire lo be fjuod The pnont of 
|1« barbimoi by whom it vni dett r oye d Hti Urn tnml by lb- Ou -net 
Jlcm de IJlcnt xxr 17 itxl line de Horn f-ainm* llcnxbuittuyi 
ihit ibnvc of the IrxJam whom mode of I fe moil memUtd lint of the 
Ihclmnt tretr the mmt war! Ir of *11 thelnlont (P Hi op Itr) 
nl ch woo’d irftti to Itrlotc a nearer a Amity between th 1 1 rod in 
•ml Umr IUetrun neighbouri than It yenmll/ »upp»ifd There it 
tome eon fui on I won lo ihit p/t of f|rrr»l*ut rwr |i It oiy to 
Inow whether h** meant the Jennie ratlnJ lodum oq th<* |jit»n«* Vj 
pt ihowr beyond the |tx!o when he up tb*y were I be the lliflnni 
lied 1 1 dm tlKtn frocn th lnJunt Inrin^ */» $+• w by nj i»„ 

they were eon fnoirut to th c ty Cj pttjnii in- 1 the P/etyin ten imy 
ml 1/irj *t*t f >** <UV if f Jt. IC7) b*Jt (f Jp ef d t i t 
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Revolutions of Persia. 

About the same period that the Successors of BOOK in. 

Alexander lost the kingdom of Bactria, the miscon- 

duct of a governor in, the distant provinces bordering 
on the Caspian Sea, laised up a military chief who 
excited the rude and turbulent inhabitants to revolt, 
and laid the foundation of the Parthian kingdom ; a 
power which soon possessed itself of Media, and - 
finally stripped the descendants of Seleucus of almost 
all that they possessed from the Tigris eastwards. 

The rebellion of the Parthians is placed about the 
year 256 before Christ , and the kings of Syria main- 
tained from that time a struggling jmd declining 
existence, till they finally yielded to the power of the 
Homans, and Syria was erected into a province sixty- 
four years before the commencement of the Christian. 
era. 1 

The descendants of the Parthian rebel, known 
under the title of the Arsacides, held the sceptre of 
Persia till the year of Christ 226. -The possession of 
empire produced among them, as it usually produces 
among the princes of the East, a neglect of the duties 
of government, and subjugation to ease and pleasure ; 
when a popular and enterprising subject, availing ' 
himself of the general dissatisfaction, turned the eyes 
of the nation upon himself, and having dethroned 
his master, substituted the dynasty of the Sassanides 
to the house of Arsaces. As usual, the first princes 


book) he says that the Pactyan territory is contiguous to Armenia, and 
the countries on the Eu\ine Sea Yet m another place (ltb it cap 44) 
he sajs that Scylax setting out from the city Caspatyrus, and the Pactyan 
territory, sailed down the Indus eastward to the sea And Rennel 
places Caspatyrus and Pactya towards the sources' of the Indus, about 
the regions of Cabul and Cashmere Rennet's Mem Jntrod p xmii 
R cnneVs Herodot sect 12 

1 What is known to us from the Greek and Roman authors, of the 
Parthian empire, is industriously collected in Gillies’ History of the 
World , from the oriental wnters by D’Herbelot, Biblioth Orient ^ 
od verl a Arschak, Arnumah See also Gibbon, i 3lC> 
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BOOK nr of this line were active and valiant and their empire 
UkT 1 extended from the Euphrates to the Jaxnrtcs, and 
the mountainous ridge which divided the kingdom of 
Bactna from the Scythians of the East To what 
extent their power was earned over the ancient soil 
of the Hindus, docs not appear hut it is more thon 
probable that the temtoiy west of the Indus, from 
the time when it was first established into a Persian 
satrapy, in the reign of Dan us, owned no more the 
caste who sprung from the arm of the Creator Bac 
tnn was numbered ns one among the four provinces 
of the great Chosroes who reigned from the year 
C31 of the Christian era to the } car 571, and was dc 
nominated King of Persia and of India. The grand 
son of Chosroes, who was deposed in G28 may be 
considered as dosing the line of the Sissamdcs for, 
after a few jearj of tumult and distraction the irre- 
sistible arms of the successors of Mahomet were 
directed toward Persia and quickly reduced it under 
the power of the Caliphs. 1 

In the jear G32 Cnled, the lieutenant of Ahuhekcr 
entered Persia In a few jears the standards of 
the Taithful were earned to the furthest limits of 
Bactna, and pushing once more the shepherds of the 
Bast beyond the Jaxnrtcs, rendered the empire of tlie 
Caliphs in Hint direction conterminous with the Per 
sinn monarch) In its proudest days 0 

riie postesdon of empire required ns usual lint a 
fen generations to rein** the minds of the successors 
of Mahomet, and rindcrthem as unfit as their predc- 

» la Gfljloo »oti »u »i"i It rnv'ff wHI find • ttWit ilctclt 
romcily but p ten cf UjI* pr*t on of ihe Port! in h Istj 

C H«n i fini dgert oof rimutrlj »i to Invert *dtn ntw*} of iKt 
wn'rr i In impait loonTru^r of hW *uKr-rt o-fi T_r lV I Th? mufti 

ofth Pmun munlt ( fwcli tbcj miy t cjIIM) jit rifTfutl/ ooTmt*f 
ta D llrtlxlo*, n bloihrqt* Oivnt. onJrr lf~t srmil l t^v 
•( It J'W mitfU ot B lIrothr^« Oncnt. m-i *tt 
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cessors for any better use of power, than the unres- book in. 
trained indulgence of themselves in the pleasures ClUF 
which it commands 

The tribes of Tartar, or Scythian shepherds, from 
the centre of Asia, unsettled, fierce, and warlike, had 
from the earliest ages proved dangerous and encroach- 
ing neighbours to the Eastern provinces of Persia. 

Pushed beyond the Jaxartes and Imaus, by Cyrus, / 
and the more warlike of the successors of Cyrus, they 
were ever ready, as soon as the reign of a weak 
prince enfeebled the powers of government, to make 
formidable incursions, and geneialiy held possession 
of the provinces which they over-run, till a renewal of 
vigour in the government made them retire within 
their ancient limits. We are informed by Polybius 
that a tribe of Nomades , or shepheids whom he calls 
Aspasians, forced their way across the Oxus, and took 
possession of Hyrcania, even in the reign of Antio- 
chus. We have already seen that a body of Tartars 
overwhelmed Bactna about 120 years before Christ. 

And about 100 years subsequent to the Christian 
era, a poi tion of the great nation of the Huns, who 
had been forced by a victorious tribe from then- native 
seat behind the wall of China, penetrated into Sog- 
diana, the country between the Oxus and the Jax- 
artes, towards the shoies of the Caspian Sea; and 
there established themselves grader the titles of the 
Euthalites, Nephthahtes, and White Huns After 
these irruptions, the moie vigoious of the princes of 
the Sassaman dynasty reduced Sogdiana, as well as 
Bactria, to occasional obedience , but without expel- 
ling the new inhabitants, and without acquiring any 
permanent dominion. In the cultivated provinces m 
which they settled, the savage Tartars acquired a de- 
gree of civilization ; and when obliged to yield to the 
followers of Mahomed, felt so little attachment to their 
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book nr ancient religion, as lmmedintclv to recommend them 
Cbaj> 1 selves to the favour, by adopting’ the fiuth, Of their 
conquerors, 1 

When the government of the Caliphs began to lose 
its vigour, a tnbe of Tartars, originally situated in 
the Alti mountains, and known by the name of Turks, 
had acquired extraordinary power Thcv had in a 
senes of wars, subdued the ncighbounng tribes and 
extended their swnj, that species of sway which it is 
competent to a pasturing people to exercise or to sus- 
tain over a great portion of the Tartars of Asia a 
When the military virtues of the Arabians sunk be- 
neath the pleasures nhich flow from the possession 
of power, the Caliphs jjouglit to infuse rigour into 
their effeminate armies, b} a mixture of fierce and 
hardy Turks Adventurers of that nation were raised 
to the command of nrmic* and of provinces and n 
guard of Turkish soldiers was nppomted to surround 
the person of tire monarch When weakness was 
felt nt the centre of the empire the usurpation of in 
dependence by the governors of the distant province* 
was a natural result The first bv whom this u*ur 
pntion was attempted, was Tnhcr, Governor of Chora 
san, the province extending from the Caspian Son to 
the Oxus lie and his posterity under the title of 
Tnhcntc# cnjnvcd sovereignty fn that province from 
the year 813 to the year 87-k The son of a brnxlcr 
called in Arabian Sofiiir who ro«c (n common occur 
rcncc In the Last) through the (fiflerent stages of mill 
tnry ndv entun to be the head and captain of nn nrrnv 
supplanted the Tnhcntc* and substituted Ids ou n fa 

• JVljb Hi l n> » j M <J Cu jrvfi IIiil dri Hub Uwn iu 

0**tl*m • Ikwrun Jjnprr ir 3&7 

* TTif mt f ftyri* of it** t f iV TuiVMi 1 on! mi? l<* 

rcffrinl from \butfH»i», It t <*cr t- «k*Tjun i D- ( d t <•* 

)| t-Jrt Hum | *ivJ D'lIftUIoi IU! ih, OfiraU Mt t ibloo, i» 
rsi ilm^i i rtwer it ue Wfflp t*<n 
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Killy, called from their origin Soffarides, in the govern- BOOK in/ 
ment of Chorasan and Transoxiana. The Soffarides Chaf 1 
were displaced by a similar adventurer, who esta-' 
blished the house of the Samanides, after a period, 
according to the varying accounts, of either 34 or 57 
years, from the elevation of the Brazier. The Sa- 
manides are celebrated by the Persian historians for 
their love of justice' and learning; they extended 
their sway over the eastern provinces of Persia, from, 
the Jaxartes to the Indus, and reigned till after the 
year 1000 of the Christian era 1 

The Taherites, the Soffarides, and Samanides 
usurped only the eastern provinces of the empire of 
the Caliphs, the provinces which, being the nearest’ to 
the turbulent and warlike tribes of shepherds, and 
most exposed to their incursions, were of the least 
importance to the , sovereigns of Persia. Three ad- 
venturers, brothers, called, from the name of their fa- 
ther, the Bowides, rose to power in the provinces ex- 
tending westward from Chorasan, along the shores of 
the Caspian sea, about the year 315 of the Hegira, or 
927 of Christ. This dynasty consisted of seventeen 
successive and powerful pnnces, who reigned till the 
year 1056 They conquered the piovinces of Gilan, 
Mazenderan, Erak, Fars, Kerman, Khosistan, Ahvaz, 
Tabarestan, and Georgian ; and rendered themselves 
masters of the Caliphs, to whom they left only a sha- 
dow of authority. 2 

About the year of Christ 967, Subuctagi, a servant 
of the Samanides, was appointed governor of the In- 
dian piovmce of Candahar, or Ghazna, as it is called 
by the Persian writers ; from the name of the capital 
-Ghizm. Having raised himself from the condition 

1 tSee B’Herbelot, Biblioth Orient ad verb T/iaher, Soflar, et 
Soman, Gibbon, x 80, De Gmgnes, Hist dcs Huns, l. 404— 406 
s D’Herbelot, Biblioth Orient ad verb Buiali, 
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BOOK 1 1 rL of -a Turkish slave to such a degree of power ns rnnde 
c ** p 1 it dangerous to recall him from his government, he 
left it to his son Mahmood who asserted his inde- 
pendence and founded the dynasty of the Ghnme- 
vides Mahmood subverted the throne of the Samn 
mdes, reduced to a shadow the power of the Bowidcs 
and reigned from the Tigris to the Jaxnrtes He also 
made extensive conquests towards the south and as 
he was the first who in that direction bore the crescent 
beyond the furthest limits of the Persian empire, and 
laid the foundation of the Mnhomedan thrones in 
India, we arc now arrived at the period when the 
Mohomedan history of India begins. 1 

The northern provinces of India Cabul, Candahnr, 
Multan, and the Punjab nppear, from the cln)« of 
Dnnus Hystospcs to have followed the dcstm) of 
Bactria, Cliorasnn and Transoviann, tlm eastern ap- 
pendages of Persia nnd, excepting some short inter 
vnls, to hnve been always subject to n foreign yoke 
Even tlic White Hum, who established themselves 
in Sogdmno, on the river Oxus, nnd in Bactna about 
the end of tlse first century of the Christian era, nd 
vnneed into India, nnd in the second century were 
masters as far ns Lance or GtlrcrDt. , Mahmood was 
nlrcad) master of the dominions of the Samnnfdc* 
and of all the eastern provinces tlrnt had occasional!) 
owned allegiance to the Ptrsmn throne when he 
first, savsthc Persian historian, “turned his fare to 
India.” Tins expedition of which the rear 1000 of 
the Christian cm Is assigned ns the date seems to 


• DllnUto* CIUhmIi OnmL *d trtb JxUru^lm, MihmotxJ 
Cimjruh i 1 m hu Ij l)o L 4» CJ I I In iw. 

• Tlwr ofryn *r>! pctyrrtief U ItuIo-*irjihx »rt won! in ITAnnftr 
»nf floi* p IS 45 »r*l to Ac II « iuUkhIum rfn*»n from 
D-Jiijt. IVnrjrrt- toss with ib< Ccvi-maiUiy cf Eujuihkn 
Ctinut To**wiph. Cturt. 12*. it. 
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have been solely intended to confirm or restore tbe BOOK Hi. 
obedience of the governors who had submitted to his Chap 1 
father, or been accustomed to obey the masters of 
eastern Persia ; and few of ..its particulars have been 
thought worthy of iccord. He renewed his invasion 
the succeeding year ; and proceeded so far as to alarm 
a prince who reigned at Lahore ; a city, on one of 
the most eastern branches of the Indus, which gave 
its name to a small kingdom This prince, called by 
the Persian historians Jeipal, or Gepal, met him, witli 
his whole army, and was defeated. It was, accord- 
ing to the same historians, a custom or law of -the 
Hindus, that a prince, twice defeated by Mahome- 
dan arms, was unworthy to reign , and as this mis- 
fortune had happened to Jeipal, who had formerly 
yielded to Subuctagi, he resigned the throne to his 
son Anundpaul, and burnt himself alive m solemn 
state 1 

In the year 1004 Mahmood again marched into 
India to chastise, foi defect of. duty, a tributary prince 
on the Indus His presence was still moie urgently 
required the following year , when the king of Mul- 
tan revolted, and was joined .by Anundpaul. Mah- 
. mood- was met by Anundpaul as he was descending 
through the - pass m the intei venmg mountains. 
Anundpaul was conquered and obliged to fly into 
Cashmere when the king of Multan endeavoured, 
by submission, to save what he could As Mahmood 
had received intelligence that a body of Tai tars had 
invaded his northern provinces, he was the more easily 
softened , and leaving Zab Sais, a Hindu who had 
embiaced the Maliomedan religion, his lieutenant, or 
governor in India, marched to repel the invaders. 2 

1 Fcnshta, (apud Dow, Hist of-Hmdo$t 1 40 — 42,) D’llerbelot, 

Bibl Orient ad verb Mahmoud 

3 Ferishta, ut supra, p 42—44 , D’Hcrbelot, ut supra. 
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During this expedition against the Tartars, 7nb San 
revolted resumed the Bralunmical faith and was on 
the point of being joined by a confederacy of Rajah 
or Hindu sovereigns, when Mnhmood hastened bach, 
to India, took Zab Sats unprepared and made him 
prisoner for life after which the season bang far 
adrnneed, he returned to Ghizm. Earl), however, 
in the following spring some movements of Anund- 
paul recalled him to India, when the pnnecs of 
Oogecn Gunlior Calbnger, Knnogc, Delhi, Ajmere, 
the Guickwars and others, joined tliar forces to op- 
pose him A general battle was fought, in n Inch the 
Ghimian monarch prevailed He then reduced the 
fort of Nagrocotc or Nogarcotc and having plun- 
dered the temple of its nehes, very great, ns ne arc 
told, returned to his capital As the Jang of Multan 
still continued refractory Mahmood returned to that 
province in the following year, and having taken the 
Rqjah prisoner earned him to Ghizm, where he 
confined him for life * 

“In the )car 402,* the passion of war,” says the 
historian “fermenting m the nund of Mnhmood," 
lie resolved upon the conquest of Tnnnnsar or Tohne 
sir, a citr about thirty coss north nest from Delhi 
tl»e scat of a considerable government famous for its 
sanctity and aubscmencc to the BrnlimcmaU religion 
Having taken 1 nnnnsnr and demolished the idols, ho 
marched to Delhi which he quickly reduced and 
thence returned with vast nrhes" I * 3 

Two years afterwards lie drove from his dominions 
the King of Lahore and overran Cadimcrr compel 
ling the inhabitants to ncl non Ictlgc the prophet 
In the Iicginmng of the \car 1018, the Sultan 

I Tmthn p.47—0 1 DHftU!* trt lujin. 

a ir pflht Hr; n JOIJ A I) 
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(Mahmood was the first on whom that title was he- book ill, 
stowed) with a large army, raised chiefly among the Chap 1 
tiibes who possessed, or bordered upon, the northern 
provinces of his empire, marched against Kanoge, 
the capital of a kingdom, situated on the Ganges, 
about 100 miles south-east from Delhi 1 “From the 
the tune of Gustasp, the father of Darab, to this pe- 
riod, tins' city {says the Persian historian) had not 
been visited by any foreign enemy; three months 
were necessary to complete the march between this 
kingdom and the capital of Mahmood; and seven 
mighty streams rushed across the intervening space.” 

The conqueror having with much difficulty forced a 
passage tlnough the mountains, by the way of Cash- 
mere, amved at Kanoge, before the Rajah was pre- 
pared for resistance Placing his only hopes in sub- 
mission, he threw himself upon the mercy of the in- 
vader. The magnitude and grandeur of the city is 
celebrated in poetic strains by the Persian historians. 
Mahmood, lemaimng but tlnee days, proceeded" 
against a neighbouring prince, inhabiting a city called 
Merat ; thence to another city, on the Jumna, named 
Mavin, and next to Muttra, which is still a city of 
considerable extent, at a small distance from Agra. 

This last city was full of temples and idols, which 
Mahmood plundered and destroyed ; and from 'which, 
according to the usual story, he obtained incredible 
treasure Several other foi ts and Rajahs being sub- 
dued, Mahmood returned from his 'eighth expedition 
into India, laden, we are told, with inches , and began 
- to adorn and improve his capital He built a mosque, 

,so beautiful and magnificent, that it was called the 

) * 

1 It may be necessary once For all to state, that in this sketch of 
Mahomedan history, the distances are given generally as in -the natne 
historians Their very inaccuracies (here they do not mislead) are 
sources of information 

i ^ * i 
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Celestial Bride, and "struck every beholder with as- 
tonishment and pleasure. In the neighbourhood of 
this mosque he founded an university, w hich he fur- 
nished with a \nst collection of cunous books, in va- 
rious languages and with nnturnl and artificial curi- 
osities. He appropriated a sufficient fund for the 
maintenance of the students, and the learned men 
who were appointed to instruct the youth m the 
sciences." 1 

Mahmoods ninth expedition m 3 02), was for the 
purpose of protecting the Rnjah of Kanogc, who now 
held the mnk of one of Ins dependants The Rajah 
of Calhngcr, n aty in the pro>incc of Bundelcund, 
situated on one of the rivers which fall into the Jum 
na, was the most guilty of the assailants. As the 
Itnjah avoided Mnhmood in the field lie plundered 
and laid waste the country, and, this done, returned 
to Ins capital 

Here he ltnd not reposed mnny days, when he was 
informed that two districts on the borders of Hindus- 
tan refused to acknowledge the true prophet, and 
continued the worship of lions 1 The real of the re- 
ligious sultan immediately took fire Haring spec 
dfly brought to reason the disrespectful provinces, he 
marched to Lahore, which lie gn\c up to pillngc 
According to custom, it afTordctT enormous riches 
illnhomeilan goremors were established in this and 
fescrnl other districts of Hindustan 

* ITIItiWol ul inpra | Fctiihu p G—Cn Pol ! u hj) ibatthe 
Hite cf ibe icirm -n for arrhiKctaic bdn- folknrrJ by I n nollrt, 
Cbiini * bcow* ihe /nr I tilj In lb< I jM JLid. Go So ihil 
ihc jnm!rur anJ nchri and brant b* an la»i blj- a*CTil>« to mtnr of 
tbr llmdu pn an oljtct pf comjurlw n whtth matin m to 

rrdorr ihrtn in ibtif irur d mm r*ni Th arthiUtiaft ef lh< Mi bn. 
mtdini wjt mprruir to ihal of ihr lllndau 

Tl n i mrntt mpmtmtj, vilii^h rtfen in llrr f wttb mtir thorn 
lb* carrlntnnt »tA Ifnnnon of Tcnibu aoj tic prmin HuornnJ 
In r-panj 10 lb* Uratimmtnl fi lb. 
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The twelfth expedition of the Gliiznian monarch BOOK m. 
was undertaken in the year 1024. He had heard Cl * AP ‘ 1 *. 
not only of the great riches and supposed sanctity of 
the temple of Sumnaut, but of the presumption of its 
priests, who had boasted that other places had yielded 
to the power of Mahmood, by reason of their im- 
piety, but if he dared to approach Sumnaut, he 
would assuredly meet the reward of his temerity. 
Mahmood, having arrived at Multan., gave orders to 
his army to provide themselves noth water and other 
necessaries for crossing a desert of several days’ 
march, which lay between this city and Ajmere. 

The Hajah -and people of Ajmere abandoned the 
place at his approach. They were invited to return, 
and experience the clemency of the victor ; but not 
complying, beheld then* country desolated with lire 
and sword Arrived at Sumnaut, which was a strong 
castle, situated on the promontory of Guzerat, near 
the city of Diu, 1 washed on three sides by the sea, 
Mahmood met with a more serious resistance than 
any which he had yet encountered m Hindustan. 

Not only did the priests and guardians of the temple 
defend it with all the obstinacy of -enthusiasm and 
despair ; but a large army collected m the surround- 
ing kingdoms was brought to its defence Having 
triumphed over all resistance, the rehgious ' sultan 
entered the temple. Filled with indignation at sight 
of the gigantic idol, he aimed a blow at its head, 
with his iron mace The nose was struck from its ' 
face. In vehement trepidation the Brahmens crowded 
around, and offered millions, 2 to spare the god. The 


1 D’Herbelot, misled by some of the Persian historians, makes Sum- 
naut "the same with the city of Visiapore in Deccan Bibhoth 1 Orient 
td verhtm Soumenat 

2 Ferishta says “ some crores of gold ” Dow says in a note, at the 
bottom of the page, “ ten millions,” which is the explanation of tjie 
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BOOK nr Omrahs dazzled with the ransom ventured to counsel 
CnxT acceptance Mahmood, crying out that lie valued 
the title of breaker, not seller of idols, gave orders to 
proceed with the work of destruction. At the next 
blow, the belly of the idol burst open and forth 
issued a vast treasure of diamonds, rubies, and pearls 
rewarding the holy perseverance of Mnlimood, and 
explaining the devout liberality of the Brahmens 
After this Mahmood took vengeance on the rajnlis who 
had confederated to defend the -temple, and reduced 
all Guzcrnt to his obedience. It is said that lie was so 
captivated with the beauty of the country, the rich- 
ness of the soil, and the salubrity of the climate that 
he conceived the design of making it the place of 
his residence, and resigning Ghixni to one of his 
sons Diverted from this design by the counsels of 
his friends, he placed n Hindu governor over the pro- 
vince, and after an absence or two years and sue 
month* returned to Ghizm A people whom the 
translator of Tenshta calls the Jits, afterwards better 
known under the name of Jaats, who inhabited part 
of the country bordering on the Indus, southward 
from Multan either failed m respect or gave mo- 
lestation, as lie marched from Gurcmt Returning 
in the same jeor to cliastisc them he defeated 4 000 
or 8,000 (so wide are the accounts) of their boats 
launched on the nver to defend nn islnml to which 
os the place of greatest safet) the) had convoked tin. 
most valuable of the ir effects, and the most cherished 
of tlieir people 1 Tins was the lost of the exploits or 
Mahmood in India, who died at ( lurnl in tin. vrnr 

wt*fJ noff Mr G W/jd ««» n*Mr ■ A emtn !r that t!> iw» 
ertettd by tbt Unhnroi *ra» ten mil a itert f l)rtl JnJ tilt 
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1028. Mali mood, the son of Subuctagi the Turkish EOOKIII. 
slave, is one of the most celebrated of eastern princes. HAr 1 „ 
He was supposed to possess in the highest perfection 
almost every loyal virtue. lie patrom zed learning, 
and encouiaged the resort of learned men Ferdosi, 
the author of the Shah Namah, the most celebiated 
poem of the East, was entertained at his court. 

After a short contest between Mahommed and 
Musaood, the sons of Mahmood, Musaood mounted 
the throne of Gluzni, and the eyes of Mahommed 
were put out. Musaood entered India three times, 
during the nine yeais of his reign, and left the 
boundaries of the Ghaznevide dominions there in 
the situation nearly in which he received them. His 
first incursion was in the year 1032, when he pene- 
trated by the way of Cashmere ; and his onl} r memo- 
rable exploit was the capture of the fort of Sursutti, 
which commanded the pass In 1031, he sent an 
army which chastised a disobedient viceroy. And in 
1035, he maiched in person to reduce Sewalik, a 
kingdom or rajahship lying at the bottom of the 
mountains near the place where the Ganges descends 
upon the Indian plains He assailed the capital, of 
great imputed strength , took it m six days , and 
found in it incredible riches. From this he proceeded 
against the fort of Sunput, a place about forty miles 
distant from Delhi on the road to Lahore, the go- 
vernor of which abandoned it upon his approach, and 
fled into the woods. He proposed to march against 
another prince, called Ram , but Ram, understanding 
his intentions, endeavoured to divert the storm/ by 
gifts and compliments, and had the good fortune 
to succeed Musaood was recalled fiom India to 
oppose an enemy, destined to render short the splen- 
dour of the house of Ghizni. ' , 
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book III. During several centimes, the movements westward 
CnAI> 1 of the hordes of Turkmans hod been accumulating 
that people upon the barriers of the Persian empire 
In the reign of Mohmood, three brother*, sons of 
Scljuk, solicited permission to pass the Oxus, with 
their flocks and herds, and to cryoy the unoccupied 
pastures of Chonrsan Mohmood disregarding the 
advice of his best counsellors, granted their re- 
quest- The example set, the number of Tartars in 
Transoxiana and Chorasan continually increased. 
During the vigilant and vigorous reign of Mnhmood, 
the Turks behaved so much like pcacenhlc subjects, 
that no complaint against them seems to have been 
raised. But in the days of his son and successor 
Musaood, the inhabitants of Cliorosan and Transox 
ion a complained tliat they were oppressed by the 
strangers, nnd Musaood at last resolved to dmc 
them hack from Ins dominions. Togrul Beg lion- 
ever the son of Miclincl the son of Sc\juk offered 
himseir as a leader nnd a bond of union to the Turks 
opposed iUusaood triumphed over him in the field 
rendered himself master of the northern provinces of 
his empire, and established the d\ nasty of the Scjju 
kidcs. Having baffled the power of the Sultan of 
Gluzni Togrul found nothing remaining to oppose 
to him anv serious resistance from the Osus 
to the Tuphrates he extinguished the remaining 
sparks of the power of the Bowidcs and took the 
Caliph under his protection 1 ogrul was succeeded 
by Ins nephew Mp Ar bn, and the lnttcr hr Ins son 
Mnleb Slnli both celebrated wnmor* r ho pu In'll 
the limits of their empire Iicjond the I uphmti nnd 
the Jaxartcs, and made deep inroad* ti|>on the Homan 
provinces and the Tartar plains 11 k provinces nr 
/abuhstan or < andalmr of* Segiitnn cr bn and 
1 
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Cabul, with the provinces in India beyond the Hy- 
daspes, were all that at last remained to the Ghaz- 
nendes. 

Musaood returning from the defeat which lie, de- 
serted by his troops, had sustained at the hand of the 
Turkmans, and hastening to India to recruit his 
forces, was deposed by a mutiny in the army, and his 
brother Maliommed, whose eyes he had put out, was 
placed upon the throne Modood, tiie son of Mu- 
- saood, who had been left by his father with an army 
at Balke marched against Maliommed, whom lie 
dethroned. Modood made some efforts against the 
Seljukians, and for a time recovered Transoxiana. 
But the feebleness and distraction now apparent in 
the empire of the Ghaznevides encouraged the Bajah 
of Delhi, in concert with some other rajahs, to hazard 
an insunection They 1 educed Tannasar, Hassi the 
capital of Sewalik, and even the fort of Nagracote 
The Rajahs of the Punjab endeavoured to recover 
tlieii independence ; and the Mahommedan dominion 
was threatened with destruction 

In the year 1049 Modood died, and a rapid 
change of pnnees succeeded, violently raised to the 
throne, and violently thrown down from it. His 
son Musaood, a child of four years old, was set up by 
one general ; and, after a nominal reign of six days, 
gave place to Ali, the brother of Modood, who was 
suppoi ted by another. Ali reigned about two years, 
when he was dethroned by Abdul Reshid, his uncle, 
son of the great Malimood Tugril, governor of Se- 
gistan, rebelled against Reshid, and slew hint ' after 
reigmngone year Tugiil himself was assassinated after 
he had enjoyed his usurpation but forty days Feioch- 
Zaad, a yet surviving son of Musaood, was then 
raised to the tin one, who, dying after a peaceable 
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book m -reign of six years, was succeeded by his brother 
c *‘ r 1 Ibralum 

1080 Ibrahim reigned a period of no less than forty two 
years After he had terminated his disputes urlth 
the dangerous Scljukians, by resigning to them all 
the pronnees they had usurped of the Ghamcvide 
empire, he directed his ambition towards India An 
army which he dispatched into that country is said to 
hare reduced to his obedience many places which had 
not j ct yielded to the Moslem arms. In the yearlOSO 
he marched in person and by the successful attach of 
several places of strength, added the territory they 
protected to his dominions 1 Against the house of 
Scljuk, now reigning over Persia, Cliornsan, and 
Buchana, the latter comprehending the ancient pro- 
vinces or kingdoms of Bnrtna, Sogdiano, and Trans- 
OKinna, he found protection chiefly by intermarriages 
and alliance 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his son Musaood who 
enjoyed a peaceable rtign of sixteen years. With 
the exception of one expedition, nnder one of bis 
generals, who penetrated bevond the Ganges, India 
remained unmolested bv bis arms But as the In- 
dian pronnees now formed the chief portion of Ins 
dominions, Lahore became the pnnclpal scat of his 
government 

Ills son Shcrc savs the Persian historian "placed 
his foot on the imperial throne, but within a year 
was assassinated by lus brother Arsilla. By ram 
one of the brothers of Arsilla made hu escape, 
and fled to the governor of Cliorasan, who was 

» Fembu msfiUcrrt s oiy la wbvfti he ottc (itstpU« rel inuUa'Uj 
irurlnJ ) lhf iphifciUtstt cf cn^ujlly frrrn 

l<an» Wd lb if f t far itUHrcn by >*i 

ircwci Fetiun Itn^- Ftittht/ t II 
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brothci to tlie king of Persia, and to his own,' and BOOK nr. 
Arsilia’s motliei. By the assistance of this prince, CtlAP l ' 
his uncle, who marched with an army to his sup- noo. 
port, he dethroned Arsilla, and assumed the reins of 
government, which had been held by the usurper for 
three years 

Byram, or Bahram, was twice called into India, by 
the disobedience of the governor of Lahore, who as- 
pired to independence. 1 But he had no sooner settled 
this disturbance, than lie was called to oppose the 
governor of another of his provinces, whose rebellion 
was attended with more fatal consequences. A 
range of mountainous country, known by the name 
of the mountains of Gaur, occupies the space between 
the province of-Chorasan and Bactria on the west 
and north, and the provinces of Segistan, Candahar, 
and Cabul on the south. The mountaineers of this 
district, a wild and warlike race, had hardly ever 
paid more than a nominal obedience to the sovereigns 
of Persia. The district, however, had been included 
in the dominions of the Sultans of Ghizni ; and had 
not yet been detached by the Seljukian encroach-! 
ments. In the days of Byram, a descendant of the 
ancient princes of tlie country, Souri by name, was 
governor of the province. Finding himself possessed 
of power to aim at independence, he raised an army 
of Afghauns, such is the name (famous in the history 
of India) by which the mountaineers of Gaur are 
distinguished, and chased Byram from his capital 
of Ghizni. Byram, however, 'having collected and 
recruited his army, marched against his enemy, 
and aided by his subjects df Ghizni, who deceived 
and betrayed their new master, gained a complete vic- 
tory, and put the Gaurian to a cruel death. The 
power which he gained was but of short duration. 

Alla,, the brother of Souri, who succeeded him m 
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BOOK in. his usurped dominion, hastened to repair his loss. 

1 Braun was defeated in a decisive battle, and (led 
1184 towards India but sunk under his misfortunes, and 
expired alter a languid, but gentle reign of thirty 
five years 

He was succeeded by his son Chuscro, who with- 
drew to India, and made Lahore his capital This 
pnnee cherished the hope of recovering the lost 
dominions of his liousc from the Gaunon usurper, by 
aid from his kinsman, the king of Persia and col- 
lected an army for that purpose , hut nt this moment 
a fresh horde of Turkman Tartars rushed upon tlic 
Persian provinces, and inundated even Cnliul and 
Candahar, from which the Gnunans were obliged to 
retire The Turks, alter two years possession, wen. 
expelled by the Gnunans The Gnunans were again 
defeated by the nrms of Chuscro anil yielded up the 
temporary possession of Ghirni to its former masters 
Chuscro continued to reside nt Lahore, and having 
died after a reign of seven years, was Succeeded by Ins 
son Chuscro the Second 

Mnhommcd brother to the Gnunnn usurper, pur- 
sued the same ambitious career He soon rendered 
himself master of the kingdom of Chirm or Cnnda 
bar and not satisfied with tlint success, penetrated 
men into India, over ran Multan with tlic prmlnrcs 
on Isotli sides of the Indus and advanced ns far as 
Lahore Alter on uninteresting struggle of a few 
years Chuscro was subdued and in the rear IlfH 
the sccjitrc was transferred from tin lioti»c of 
Ghirni to the house of Gnur The same era which 
was marked by the fill of the t Inmcsides was 
distingui hcil by the reduction of tlirhniat of *>s 1 
yuk. The weakness and cfiiimnam which alter the 
ngour anil nhility of the founders of n new dvnnsti 
uniformly take place among the pnnees their sue 
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cessors, having relaxed the springs of the Seljukian BOOK m 
government, the subordinate governors threw off CnAP 1 
then’ dependence , and a small portion of the domi- usi-. 
nions of Malek now owned the authority of Togril 
his descendant 
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CHAP II 

From the Commencement of the first Gait nan 
Dynasty to that of the second Gaurtan or 
Afghaun Dynasty 

book ITL Mahomed left the government of Indio, after the 
^ IIAr * defeat and death of Chuscro in the hands of a vice 
1100 ror, and returned to Ghiznl After an absence of 
five years, he marched to wonts Ajmerc and, hnnng 
taken the city of Tibcrhind, is said to lm\e been on 
his wn) back -nlicn he heard that tlic Jiiynlu of 
Ajmerc and Delhi, with others in confcdcmcy, were 
advancing with a huge army to relieve tlic cih w hlch 
he had just taken and left He turned and met them 
a little beyond Tnnnosnr Having incautiously nl 
lowed his army to be surrounded by superior number* 
he was defeated and, being severely n ounded e<caped 
with great difficulty from the field of battle lie 
took such measure* -as the moment allowed to secure 
hu province* and forts and hastened to Caur 

After little more than a year he was prepared to 
return to India with a formidable army of Turk*, 
Pcmnns and Afghauns The combined Jtajah* Imd 
eonmmed their time in the dege of ritarlund, nluch 
had re*istcd them for one 3 ear and one month No 
fewer, it is *aid than 150 king* uitli their armies 
amounting by M the lowest and most moderate 
nccount, to 300 000 hor-e 3000 clephnnt* nnd 
n great bod) of infantn,” met him on the former 
field of tattle 'I'bt ltajah* sent him an insulting 
prejM>«nl, that lie might be permitted to march tack 
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unmolested, if lie had the prudence to decline the book iit. 
combat. Mahomed had learned wisdom from ex- CuAP 2 ' 
penence. Sending an humble answer; that he w r as 1192. 
only the servant of his brother, bound to execute his 
commands ; and praying for time, to learn the will of 
his master; he filled the Rajahs, and their enormous 
camp, with an ill-grounded and intemperate presump- 
tion. While they -were spending the night in revelling 
and joy, Mahomed crossed the river with his army, 
and fell upon them before the alarm was spread. 

The extent of the camp was so great, that a part of 
the army had time to form itself and advance to cover 
the flight. Mahomed immediately drew off his troops 
to meet them. Forming a strong reserve of his chosen 
horse, he ordered the rest of his army, drawn up in 
four lines, to receive the enemy calmly. The first 
line, having discharged its missile weapons, was made 
to withdraw to the rear ; the next, coming in front, 
discharged in like manner its weapons, and in like 
manner gave place to another. By this stratagem 
were the enemy held m play, “ till the sun was ap- 
proaching the west,” when Mahomed, placing himself 
at the head of his reserve, 1 ushed upon the fatigued 
and now presumptuous multitude ; who were imme- 
diately thrown into the greatest disorder, and “re- 
coiled, like a troubled torrent/ from the bloody plain.” 

Shortly after this event Mahomed returned to 
Ghizni, leaving the fruits of the victory to be gathered 
and secured by his favourite General Cuttub The 
events of this man’s hfe, though far from singular 
in the East, involved extraordinary changes of condi- 
tion and fortune. ' In his childhood, he was brought 
from Turkestan to Nishapore, the capital of Chorasan, ' 
and there sold for a slave. It happened that the 
master by whom he was bought had the disposition 
tp give him education, and that the quickness of his 
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BOOK ill. parts enabled him to profit by this advantage The 
C,Af g death of Ins patron, however, exposed him once more 
1S02, to the chance of the market which fortunately as- 
signed him to Mahomed the Gnunnn His intel 
bgcnce and assiduity attracted in time the notice of 
the Pnncc He advanced by gradual accessions of 
favour, till he rose to be Master of the Horse Even 
misfortune, though he lost a detachment of men, ami 
was taken prisoner by the enemy, did not lose him 
the kindness of Mahomed or interrupt the career of 
his promotion 

Cuttub improved, with dibgcnce and ability, the 
advantages which his master hnd gnined in India, 
He reduced the surrounding districts took the fort 
of Mernt and invested Delhi The garrison ven 
tured to meet him in the field He vanquished tliem , 
and surmounting all opposition, obtained possession 
of the cit> 

Mahomed returned to India in 1193 Cuttub w*ns 
rccei\ cd with the highest marks of distinction and 
being honoured to command the van of the arm) he 
conquered the Rajah of Benares where Mahomed 
dcstroved innumerable idols nnd obtained, of course 
incalculable nehes, Tiie whole country submitted to 
the confines of Bengal 

Upon the return of Mahomed to Ghimi Cuttub 
wns declared his adopted son, nml confirmed In llie 
government of India By various expeditions he 
chastised ixpcntedl) the refractory Rajahs of Ajnw ro 
nnd Curcrnt took the cities of Cahngcr and Knlp) 
with their respective territories and nt Inst made 
himself master of the forts of Bmna and Cunlior 

In the vear 1202 Mahomed was excited to trj his 
fortune for a shnre in the dismimbenmnl of the S<1 
jukian cmjrirc Among the provinces of which the 
governors lind thrown off their dependence upon tlm 
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Seljukian princes, that of Karisme, on the eastern BOOK in 
side of the Caspian Sea, had risen to the rank of an ^ HAF ‘ " 
independent kingdom, under a race of princes known j 202, 
by the name of the Karismian dynasty. Against , 
Tacash, the reigning sovereign of this kingdom, Ma- 
homed led an army. But Osman, a Tartar chief, 
who had assumed the rank of sovereign, in another 
part of Transoxiana, and had Samarcand for his ca- 
pital, marched to the assistance of Tacash; Mahomed 
sustained a total defeat ; and was fain, by a great 
ransom, to purchase return to his own country In- 
telligence of Ins defeat was to his servants the signal 
for revolt. His slave Ildecuz, having assumed supre- 
macy in liis capital of Ghizni, refused him admittance. 

He continued his route to Multan, where another of 
his servants took arms against him Being joined by 
many of his Mends, he gave the traitor battle, and 
obtained the victory. He next collected such of his 
troops as were in the contiguous provinces of India, 
and marched back to Ghizni, where the rebellious 
slave was dehvered up by the inhabitants. 

At the same time with the other rebellious attempts, 
to which his defeat by the Karismians had given birth, 
a tribe of Indians, inhabiting the country about the 
sources of the Indus from the Nilab or western 
branch of that nver upwards to the Sewalic moun- 
tains; called, by the Persian historian, Gickers, and by 
him described as a people excessively rude and bai- 
barous, putting their female children to death ; at- 
tempted the recovery of their independence, and pio- 
ceeded towards Lahore. Mahomed had no sooner 
recovered his capital than he marched against them ; 
and Cuttub at the same time advancing from Delhi, 
they were attacked on both sides, and speedily sub- 
dued Mahomed was returning to Ghizni, when he 
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and put to death, after a reign of three years and six 
months. 

Byram the Second, nursed in pleasure, and a stranger 
to control was a weak, imprudent prince The 
jealousies which he felt towards the great men in his 
court he sought to relieve by assassination His 
vinr, having escaped an intended blow, found means 
to regain his confidence and being placed at the head 
of an army against the Moguls, he matured the dis- 
satisfaction of the Otnrahs, and, turning the army of 
Byrnm against himself, dethroned and killed him, 
about t\\ o years after he had ascended the throne. 

Tt was during tins reign that the Moguls, destined 
to erect in India the greatest empire it had ever seen 
first penetrated into that country Gingis, the chief 
of a tribe of Tartars, distinguished by the name of 
Moguls, who roamed with their flocks and herds on 
the northern side of the wall of Chinn, formed, by 
talents and good fortune, one of those combinations 
among different tnbes of Tartars, which more than 
once within thepenod ofhistorj had been witnessed 
licforc and never without extensive involutions and 
conquests Partly by force partly b) intimidation, 
partly by hopes of shoring m the advantages of con 
quest Gingis about the year 1210 was acknowledged 
ns Khan b) all the shepherd hordes from the wall of 
Chinn to the Volga The presumption and pndc of 
tw o such elev ated neighbours ns the emperor of Chinn 
and the new sovereign of Tnrtnry, could not foil to 
kindle the flames of war Innumerable squadrons of 
Tnrtnrs surmounted the unavailing rampart which 
the Chinese had In former ages raised to exclude 
them Pekin wns taken and the northern provinces 
of China were added to the empire of Cingis 

About the same time a quanel arose on the ojv- 
posite side of Ids dominion*. Mahomed was non 
5 
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king of Karisme, which from a revolted province had BOOK ILL 
grown into the seat of a great empire, extending Chap 2 
from the borders of Arabia to those of Turkestan. 12 50. 
The monarch of so many provinces, which prided 
themselves in their riches and the acquirements of 
civilized life, made light, it seems, of the power of him 
who ruled over multitudes, indeed, but of men who 
had no nches except their cattle, and no cities except 1 
then camps An injury done to some of the subjects 
of Gmgis, for which all reparation was haughtily re- 
fused, first drew upon western Asia the fury of his 
arms, Mahomed crossed the Jaxartes to meet his 
enemy in the plains of Turkestan, with no less, it is 
said, than fourriiuiidred thousand men But these 
were' encountered by seven hundred thousand Tar- 
tars, under Gmgis and his sons, who in the first bat- 
tle, which was suspended by the night, laid one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand Kansmians dead upon the 
field. 

After this fatal blow, Mahomed expected to arrest 
the progress of the victoi, by throwing Ins troops into 
the frontier towns But the arms of Gmgis wei e ir- 
resistible, the places of gieatest strength were ob- 
liged to surrender , and Karisme, Transoxiana, and 
Chorasan, soon acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Mogul. He was withdrawn by the wishes of his 
troops from the further prosecution of his conquests in 
the West, and died in the year 1227; butTeft sons 
and grandsons to copy the deeds of their progenitor. 

In the year 1258, the conquest of Persia was con- 
summated ; and the last remains of the power of the 
Caliphs and Seljukians, trampled m the dust 

It was but an mcuision which, m the year 1242, 
the Moguls, during the reign of Byiam II , made into 
India. They plundered the country as far as Lahore, 
and then letreated to Ghizni 
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\ BOOK IIL infantry, twu thousand elephants of war, and thred 
CaAT g thousand carnages of fireworks. With this raagm 
1265 ficent escort, the ambassador was conducted to the 
royal presence all the officers, dignitaries, and de- 
pendants of the empire, in gorgeous attire surround 
ing the throne. This appears to have been a message 
of pence since nothing of importance occurred, till 
the dentil of the Shah, which happened in the year 
12G5 

This pnnee earned to the throne tlmt contempt of 
pleasure and show , and that simplicity of manners, 
which he had learned in Ins nd\ ersit) u Contrary n 
*ays Tcnshta, * to the custom of pnnees, he kept no 
concubines. He had but one wife, whom he obliged 
to do every homely part of houscwifcrv nnd w hen she 
complained one day that she had burned her fingers in 
l«king lus bread, dcsinng he would nllow her a maid 
to assist her he rejected her request, with sa\ Ing — that 
he was only a trustee for the state nnd that he was 
determined not to burthen it with needless expenecs. 
lie therefore exhorted her to persevere in herdutj 
with patience nnd God w ould new nrd her m the end 
As the emperor of India net Croats in public, Ins table 
was rather that of a hermit, than suitable to n great 
king lie also continued the whimsical notion of II\ mg 
by his j»cn One dar as an Omrah iras Inspecting a 
Coran of the emperors anting litfore lnm he point 
cd out a word which he wud was wrong The hing, 
looking nt It smiled nnd drew a circle round it Ilut 
when thecntic was gone he Iiegan to erase tlio circle 
and restore the a ord This !>cing otw-rred h) one of 
lus old attendant* he tagged to know Ins Mnji^tv * 
reason for so doing to which he replied “that lie 
kntw the word was tmginnlh Tight lint he thought 
it licttc-T to crv=c from n jnper than to touch tin. 
heart of n poor man hv Imuging him to slnnu ** 
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Mamood died without leaving any sons ; and his BOOK lit. 
vizir, Balm, who even in his life time engrossed the CnM 
principal sliaie of power, without opposition mounted 1265 
the tin one. Balm was originally a Turk, of Chitta, 
of the tribe of Alberi. He was taken, when very 
young, by the Moguls who over-ran his country, and 
sold to a slave-merchant who earned him to Bagdat- 
The master into whose hands he fell, learning that 
he was a 1 elation of Altumsh, who then reigned at 
Delhi, pioceeded with him to that city, and piesen’ted 
him to the monarch, who received him gladly, and 
liberally rewarded Ins conductor. 

A brother of Balm had ah eady made his way to 
the court of Delhi, and was considerably advanced in 
the road of favour and power. The young adventurer 
improved his advantages ; and rapidly ascended the 
ladder of promotion. He took an active part in all 
the revolutions which placed so many successors on the 
throne. In the leign of Musaood he was raised to 
the dignity of loi d of requests ; and in that of Mah- 
mood obtained the vizant. 

The reign of Balin was severe ; but vigilant, clear- 
sighted, and consistent He punished disobedience 
with rapidity and cruelty ; but he distinguished ta- 
lents with care, and rewarded services with discern- 
ment and generosity. The fame of his government 
made his alliance be courted, even by the Mogul so- 
vereigns who reigned over Tartary and Persia 

“ He expelled,” says Ferishta, “ all flatterers, usur- 
ers, pimps, and players, from his court ; and being one 
day told, that an Ornrah, an old servant of the crown, 
who had acquired a vast fortune by usury and mono- 
poly m the bazaar or market, would present him with 
some lacks of rupees, if he would honour him with 
one word from the throne , he rejected the proposal 
with great disdain What, he said, must his subjects 
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BOOK TIT think of a king who should condescend to hold dls* 
CnAr f course with a wretch so infamous*" As freedom of 
1270 bargain respecting interest on loans is exceptionable 
on principles of superstition nlone, Bohn was possibly 
mistaken id his instance, without being incorrect m 
his rule The association of the king with persons 
infamous by their vices, sheds moral deprnwty among 
the people, except in that proportion exactly in v, Inch 
it sheds contempt upon the throne 

The generosity of Balm mode his court the resort 
and asylum of the canons princes, whom the arms of 
Gingis and lus successors had rendered fugitives from 
their kingdoms. More than twenty of these unfor 
tunntc sovereigns, from Tortarr, Transoxiana Cho- 
nwn Persia, I me, Azarbijnn, Persia proper, Bourn, 
and Syria among wlwm w ere tw o pnnecs of the race 
of the Caliplis, had allowances assigned them from 
the revenues of Balm, with palaces, which took their 
names from their possessor* and admission on all pub* 
be occasions to the presence and throne of their 
!>cnefnctor The most learned men from all Asia, 
accompanying their respective princes or seeking the 
same asvtum, were assembled at Delhi ' \nd the 
court of India," says die historian ‘ wo* in the days 
or Balm, reckoned the mo t polite and magnificent in 
t lie world AH the philosophers poets nnd dniiiw 
formed a ocitts every night nt the houve of the 
pnnee She hid the heir apparent to dir empire Ano- 
ther «ocu.tv of musician* dnnetr* nimutks plasm 
buffoon and storr tellers wa* constant)! convened at 
the hou<c of the ttnprror s ccond von Kern who wns 
given to pleasure and levity Hie Onirnln followed 
the example of their superior* so tint >nnmn societies 
and chili* were formed m cveiy cjunrUr of the nlv " 

1 he Ii ll< to the south cart of Delhi were miniated 
In Hindu* who acted tlie part of banditti end plan 
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derers ; and advanced, in numbers resembling an BOOK in. 
army, sometimes to the very walls of the capital. ClIAP 2 
Balm ordered operations against them , and they were 1283. 
massacred without mercy. The soldiers, who earned 
hatchets for the purpose, cut down, to the distance of 
one hunched miles, the woods to which the robbers 
retired. The cleaied space proved excellent land; 
and was speedily peopled , the inhabitants being pro- 
tected from the mountaineers by a line of forts, erect- 
ed at the bottom of the hills. / 

The Shah gave considerable employment to his 
army, in bridling the wild inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, near the centre of his dominions , but he rejected 
the advice of his counsellors, to regain the distant 
provinces of Malwa and Guzerat, which had asserted 
their independence fiom the time of Cuttub; wisely 
observing, that the cloud of Moguls, now gathered on 
his northern frontier, piesented an object of more se- 
rious and anxious regal’d 

His accomplished and philosophical son, Mahomed 
Shehid, was appointed viceioy of the northern pro- 
vinces, to hold m check those dangerous neighbours. 

And he assembled around him the men, most eminent 
for thought or action, whom the Asiatic world at that 
time contained. 

Ai'gunu, the grandson of Hallacu who subdued 
Peisia, and the fourth m descent from Gingis, now 
filled the throne of Persia ; and another descendant 
of that renowned conqueror, by name Timur, ruled 
over the eastern provinces from Chorasan to the 
Indus. In revenge for some former check, as well 
as by desire for extension of empire, Timur invaded 
( India with a large army m 1283. They were met by 
the Indian prince, and battle was joined. Both lead- 
ers displayed the talents of great generals ; but Ma- 
homed at last prevailed, and the Moguls betook them- 

r 2 
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BOOKIII selves -to flight Mahomed joined in the pursuit lie 
~ had just halted, in order to return when lie was sur- 
1285, prised with only five hundred attendants, hv a party 
of the enemy and being overpowered by superior 
numbers, was slain, defending himself to the last. The 
army and the empire were filled with gnef by his full 

“While the son was engaged in his arduous defence 
of the empire against the Moguls, the father was cm 
ployed in suMuing a dangerous rebellion in Bengal 
Tughnl, governor of that nch and powerful province 
had executed an expedition nguinst the rajahs of Ja 
genagur, n province bounded on the north by Bengal 
and on the cast b> Orissa, Succeeding, and obtain 
ing great treasure, he began to feel himself too great 
for a subject delayed remitting the Emperor’s slinre 
of the plunder and, hearing that Balm was sick, and 
too ill to survive, raised the red umbrella and assum 
ed the title of king Balm ordered the Governor of 
Oude to assume the office of Subahdar of BengnI and 
with an armv which he committed to his command, 
to march against the rebel. The new Subahdar w as 
defeated and Balm was so enraged that lie hit Ills 
own flesh and commanded the general to be hanged 
nt the gate of Oude Another of hi* general* whom 
he sent to wipe ofT this disgrace had no letter sue 
cc*s when Bahn,dcopt) affected rcsotved to talc the 
field in person. Tughnl bearing of hi* approach 
thought proper to elude the storm by retiring lie 
intended to remain in Jngenogur till the Shah 
retired and then to resume the commnnd of tin 
jironnce With wmc difficult* Bnhn procured ititrl 
ligcnce of his route An exploring party at !n<t die. 
co* cm! ami surprised In* camp luglml fled am! 
*vn* killed when Balm inflicted *anj,ulimry juttiisli 
ment on hi* adherent* 

But the death of his gnat and lmptful son was o 
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blow to the heart of Balm, to which no suci lie could BOOK ill 
yield a reined}". Oppressed, at once, with grief, with Clur 2 
business, and with old age (he was nowin his eightieth 12S5. 
year), he languished for a short time, and expired. 

He appointed his grandson, by the deceased Mahomed, 
his successor. Kei'a, 1 however, tile second son of 
Balin, was goVeinOi of Bengal, the most affluent 
province of the cmpiie; and the Omrahs, respect- 
ing his piesent power, more than the will of theii 
deceased master, raised his son Kei Kobad to the 
throne. i 


Kei Kobad was in his eighteenth year, handsome 
in his person, of an affable and mild disposition, and 
not slightly tinctured with literature. His mother 
was a beautiful princess, daughter of the emperor Alt- 
umsh. “ He delighted,” says his lnstoiian, “ in love, 
and m the soft society of silver-bodied damsels with 
musky tresses.” He adds ; “ When it was publicly 
known that the king was a man of pleasure, it became 
immediately fashionable at court, and, in shoit, m a 
few days, luxury and vice so prevailed, that every 
shade was filled -with ladies of pleasure, and^eveiy 
street rung with music and mirth. The king fitted 
up a palace at Kilogurry, upon th e-banks of the river 
Jumna; and retired thither to enjoy his pleasures 
undisturbed, admitting no company but singers, play- 
ers, musicians, and buffoons.” 

The father of Kei Kobad remained contented with 


his government of Bengal. But Nizam ul Dien, 
who became the favourite minister of the young 
Shah, conceived hopes, from the negligence of his 
master, of paving for himself a way to the throne. 
He proceeded to remove the persons whose preten- 
sions were likely to obstruct bis career The many 
acts of cruelty and perfidy, of which he was the 


1 Fensbta Mr Stewart says, that in his MSS. the name is Bagora 
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BOOK in cause, fi *3 discredit upon the government The father 
CgJ1, 0 of Kci Kobad saw the danger , and forewarned his 
3285 sou But the prince could not attend to business, 
without sacrificing pleasure He found it, therefore 
more agreeable to repose upon the minister and 
neglected the advice Kcra, alarmed for his own 
fate, os well as that of his son, thought it adnscnblc 
to second his advice with hbr presence, and his pre- 
sence with an army This was construed an act of 
hostility , and the Shah inarched out from Delhi, at 
the head of an army, to oppose his father The 
father, either conscious of his inferiority in point of 
strength, or unwilling to proceed to tlic last cxlrc 
mity, requested an interview This was dreaded by 
the minister who endeavoured to blow up the vanity 
and presumption of the young monarch to such n 
pitch that he might hear of nothing but n battle 
Kern was not easy to be repulsed and renewed his 
application by a letter, full of parental expostulation 
and tenderness. The heart of the young prince was 
corrupted hut not yet thoroughly depraved lie could 
not roast the letter of his fnthcr and Nizam no 
longer able to defeat the interview Jrv direct cn 
deatoured to elude It b} artificial means. lie pre 
vailed upon the pnnee as sovereign to insist upon 
the first interview in hope*, that Kern would refuse 
Kcra was not a slnvc to points of ccrermmr and 
rcadih consented to repair to the imperial camp 
where the son y.as prepared to display his insolence 
at even lus fathers expense The throne was set out 
vlth the greatest pomp and ceremony and kci 
Koliad nseenthng commanded that Ins father should 
three times km the ground At the first door the 
aged pnnee was ordered to dismount and when he 
ramc in sight oC the throne to jicrform the abject 
olfcisancc of the rail the mace bearer at tin. *onw 
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time calling out, according to custom, “ The noble BOOK III 
Kera to the king of the world sends health The C ” AV g v 
father, whose heart was full, was no longer able to 1285. 
restrain his tears.' Upon sight of his father in tears, 
the young prince forgot his insolence, and rushing - 
from the throne, threw himself upon his face at his 
father’s feet, and implored his forgiveness . 1 

The presence and admonitions of Kera made an 
impression upon the mind of Kei Kobad, which it 
was too soft to ictaui “ When he anived at Del- 
hi,” says Fenshta, “ the advice of his father, for a 
few days, seemed to take root in his mind. But Ins 
reformation was not the interest of the minister.”' 

He accordingly plied him with pleasure in all the 
shapes in which it was known to have the gieatest 
influence on his mind The most beautiful and 
accomplished women whom it was possible to pro- 
-cure were made to present themselves to him at all 
the most accessible moments, and invention was ex- 
hausted to find an endless variety of modes to surprise 
and captivate the prince with new combihations of 
charms The most exquisite musicians, dancers, 
players, buffoons, were collected to fill up the inter* 
vals left vacant by love. 

-The hatred, however, which the success, the pre- 
sumption, and insolence of "the minister had engen- 
dered in his fellow courtiers ; or the suspicions and 
fears which, at last, though tardily, were excited in 
the breast of the sovereign, cut short the days and 1 
the machinations of Nizam ul Dien. He was taken 
off by poison. The authority of the king did not 
long survive. His intemperance in the haram brought 
on a stroke of palsy ; which disabled him m one side. 


1 Mr Stewart has greatly softened the account of the insolence of 
Kei Kobad i 
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book in. and distorted his countenance. AU attention was 
^ than absorbed by the scramble for pon er Every 
1289 Omrah of popularity set up his pretensions The 
friends of the royal family brought out the son or 
Kei Kobad, a child of three years old, and set him 
on the throne. He was supported by the Tartars 
a body of whom, as mercenaries, were generally kept 
by the Indian sovereigns whom they became the 
common instruments of setting up and pulling 
down On the present occasion, the Tartars had 
n formidable body of competitors Of the Af- 
ghauns, or mountaineers of Girur and Ghirgistan, on 
the frontiers of Persia, a tnbe named Chflllgi 1 made 
war and depredation tlnur business and usually, in 
great numbers served, os mercenaries, any power 
which chose to cmploj them An ndrenturer of 
this tribe, of the name of MnDek who subsisted by 
his s* ord, rose to distinction in tire army of Palm 
and left his talents and his fortune to his son Tcrcrc, 
* ho, at the time of the illness of Kei Kobad, was one 
of the chief Omrolrs, and commanded a province He 
was joined by the Cliilhgi mercenaries, nho attacked, 
and cut to pieces the Tartars. There was no longer 
any obstruction Kei Kobad was killed upon lus lied 
after a reign of bttlc more than three year* Such was 
tlic termination of the Gaunnn, or rather of the first 
Gannon dynasty and such the commencement of 
the Afgliaun, or second Gnunan dynasty, in the 
jear 1289 At the time of tins involution Quldn* 
the grandson of Gmgi« sat on the throne of Tnrtary 
and China another of lus descendants on that of 
Persia and n third possessed a kingdom in fmn 
soxrnna and tho«c provinces to the north *e<l of the 
Indus winch constituted the original dominions or 
the hou*e of Ghlznt 

• Ii h wniun KtioVjl tj Mjjat Sorm. 
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CHAP. III. 

From the Commencement of the second Gaunan 
or Afghauiv Dynasty , to the Commencemtni oj 
the Mogul Dynasty. 

Feroze was seventy years of age when lie became book III. 
the master of the kingdom. He was a man of intel- CuA1> • s * 
ligence ; and though guilty of cruelty and injustice in 1289 . 
acquiring or establishing his tin one, he sought to 
distinguish himself by the justice, and also the popu- 
laiity, of his administration. “ For that purpose,” 
says'liis historian, “ he gave great encouragement to 
the learned of that age, who, in return, offeied the 
incense of flattery at the altar of his fame.” 

Chidju, however, a prince of the royal blood, 
nephew of the late Balin, and a nabob or governor of 
a province, obtained the alliance of several chiefs, and 
marched with an army towards Delhi. Feroze 
placed himself at the head of his army, and sent for- 
ward his son with the Chilligi cavalry. The prince 
encountered the enemy, and obtaining an advantage, 
took several Omrahs prisoners, whom he mounted 
upon camels with branches hung round their necks. 

When Feroze beheld them in this state of humilia- 
tion, he ordered them to be unbound, gave a change 
of raiment to each, and set an entertainment before 
them; repeating the verse, “ That evil for evil it 
was easy to return ; but he only was great who could 
return good for evil ” In ' a few days Chidju was 
taken prisoner, and sent to the king; but instead 
of death, which he expected, received a pardon, and 

5 
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book u l no inconsiderable resistance, but finally prevailed, and 
CnAr . 3 exacted heavy contributions (exaggerated b) the pen of 
1 2£>3 Oriental historv into incredible sums), ns the price of his 

return He retreated many days through several 
hostile and populous kingdoms the governments of 
which were too w eak or too stupid to offer any ob- 
struction to his march 

Fcroze was not without uneasiness upon mtcUi 
pence of the ambitious nd\ ertture of Alla » and of the 
great addition to his power which the vnstness of his 
plunder implied He rejected however, the advice 
of his wisest counsellors to take previous measures for 
the securing of his authority and power and resolved 
to repose on the fidelity of his nephew He w'as even 
so weak os to permit Alia, on feigned pretences, to 
entice him to Condi where he was barliaroudy as- 
sassinated, having reigned only seven years and some 
months. 

Alla made haste to get into his power the family 
or Tcrozc of whom all who were Hie objects of any 
npprehcnsion were unrelentingly murdered and the 
rest confined lie hnd scarcely time however to 
settle the affairs of his government w hen he learned 
Hint the Mogul sovereign of Transoxmna had invaded 
the Puiynh with an nrmv of 100 000 men An nr 
my, commanded by Ins brother wns sent to expel 
them A battle was fought, in the neighbourhood of 
1 jihorc, in which the Indians were nctonou\ and the 
Moguls retreated The successful general was sent 
into Gurernt, which lie quickly reduced to the obe- 
dience of the Shah* 

The Moguls returned the following j car w itli much 

on jJTTtrncr of t hoounft pjftj »rri paning ihroonh tho trrriimtn of 
TTLtny petty njih* uo fctbte lo thinb of opjo* ojt h *n bf cimo upo»t 
flitwlro by turpmo Ffi««hu i T3I Thr^mf of tbc dn » on »r»t 
juWrtnwo of ItWla InWlpmV crutnlxf of jetty »ulr» n*ti ui *1 
otty »trp in iu inibonuc hmory 
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greater force ; and marched even to the walls of Del- book til 
In, to which they laid siege. Alla at last collected _ ClIAI> 3 
his army, and gave them battle. Though his success 1303. 
was not decisive, the Moguls thought proper to 
letreat 

The king’s arbitrary maxims of government, and 
the odious manner in which he arrived at the su- 
preme command, engendered disaffection; and dining v 
the first years of his reign he was harassed by per- 
petual insurrections and rebellions. He applied him- 
self, however, with industry and intelligence, to the 
business of government ; and though his administra- 
tion was severe and oppressive, it was regular and 
vigorous, securing justice and protection to the body 
of the people. His education had been so neglected 
{hat he could neither read nor’ write ; -but feeling the 
disadvantages under which his ignorance laid him, he 
had firmness of mind to set about the work of his 
own ' instruction even upon the throne , acquired the 
inestimable faculties of reading and v writings made 
; himself acquainted with the best authors 111 the Per- 
sian language ; invited learned men to his court , and 
dehghted m their conversation. 7 

In 1303, he projected another expedition into 
Deccan by the way of Bengal, but was recalled by a 
fresh invasion of the Moguls of Transoxiana , who 
advanced as far as Delhi, but retreated without sus- 
taining a battle. - After their departure, he resolved, 
by an augmentation of hi£ army, to leave himself 
nothing to fear from that audacious enemy. 1 But 
leflectmg that Ins levenue's were unequal to so gieat 
a burden, he resolved to reduce the soldieis’ pay. 
Reflecting again, that this would be dangerous, while . 
the price of articles continued the same, he ordered 
all piices to* be reduced a half, by that means, says 
Fenshta, with an ignorance too often matched m 
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book in more instructed countries, “just doubling his trea 
Cn * > 3 sures and revenue ” The Moguls were not dis- 
1305 couraged bj frequency of repulse The armies of 
the king of Transoxinna twice invaded Hindustan in 
1305 and were twice defeated by Tughbc, the cenc 
nil of Alla 

In the following year the design against Deccan 
was renewed, and prosecuted with greater resources 
Cafoor, a slave nnd eunuch, his finounle, and, it was 
•aid, the instrument of his pleasures, was placed at 
the head of n grand arm) , and marched ton ards the 
south He first M subdued the countrj of the Mali 
rattors 1 which he divided among his Omrnhs," and 
then proceeded to the siege of Dcogur Ramdco 
endeavoured to make his peace by submission nnd 
having agreed to pay a visit to the emperor nt Delhi 
and to bold his territories as a dependency, he was 
dismissed uith magnificent presents, and his domi- 
nions w ere enlarged. 

The division of Deccan known by the name of 
Tehngann is suppo cd to have extended, along tlic 
eastern coast, from the neighbourhood of Cicacole on 
the north to that of Pulicnt on the south and to 
liait been separated on the nest from the countr) 
known by the name of Maharashtra, or b) contrtc 
tion Mnhrattn b) a lmc jrasung near Rcdcr nnrl nt 
omc distance east of Dowlutnbad to the mtr 
Tnpti 3 

Alla wn*- on lua march against the Rajah of \Vn 
runkul one of the pnnccs of tins district m,U0J, 
when lie was recalled bv another invasion of the 

* Tlu» i> tbe f m nK-ntu>*\ »l ich »e GrvJ cftnjr of thr iriLri t<> *hom 
itw l-rtn M hull f rt M bntu i» jj- 4 rd bj il * M lom b ttiium 
IVm (bn m cr I wt tin n 1* civijttitjrr ll it too t J ti(ct in 
l)nr»»n l ibjb irj Lt thr drvt pmn of JlmJot to whoa ilmpinr 

* *■' in it i jnJ dojuiuH pirrcJ J oil Lj Gif<ror 

Will* tl it. of M)>orf p 0 
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Moguls. He made, indeed, a part of his army pro- book Iir- 
ceed in the expedition, foi the purpose of reducing CliAl> 3 
the fort of Warunkul, a place of gieat strength, and, 1310 . 
by repute, of immense riches ; but the project failed. 

In 1307, Cafoor was ordered to maich into Telmgana 
by the way of Deoghur, and lay seize to Warunkul. 
Warunkul was taken by assault, after a siege of 
some months. 1 The Rajah made his peace, by sacri- 
ficing largely to the avaiice of his conquerors, and 
accepting the condition of a tribute 

The moie Alla tasted of the plunder of Deccan, 
the more he tlmsted foi additional draughts. In 
1310, Cafoor was sent on a more distant expedition. 

He marched" by Deoghur , and penetrating as far as 
Carnatic, took the Rajah prisoner and ravaged his 
kingdom. According to the historians, lie returned 
with such wealth as no country ever yielded to a 
piedatory invader. 2 Nor did he lemain long at 
Delhi before he persuaded the Shall to send him 
once more into Deccan; where he ravaged several 
countries, and sent the plunder to Alla. Thispnnce 
had ruined his constitution by intemperance m the 
seraglio, and felt his health in rapid decline. He 
sent for Cafoor from Deccan, .and complained to him 
of the undutiful behaviour of his wife and his son Ca- 
foor, whose eyes had already turned themselves with 
longing to the throne, contemplated the displeasuie of 
the emperor against his family as a means for leali- 
zmg his most extravagant hopes He prevailed 
upon Alla to throw his two eldest sons, and their 

1 The neighbouring Rajahs, says Fenshta, hastened to the assistance 
of the Rajah of Warunkul, another proof of the division into petty 
soierpignues 

2 Besides several chests, of jewels, pearls, and other precious things, 
the gold alone amounted iq about one hundred millions sterling. Col 
Dow thinks this not at all incredible Hist of Hindost i £76 and 
CoL Wilks (Hist, of Mysore, pit) seems to have little objection 
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BOOK in mother, into prison and to put to dentil so vend of 
CaAr 3 the chiefs b), whom Ins pretensions u ere most likely 
1316- to be opposed When things v'crc m this train Aha 
expired in the year 1316, in the tv cut) first year of 
his reign 

The time was not yet come when Cafoor deemed 
it expedient to declare himself Jang He produced a 
testament, genuine or spurious, of the late pnnee, m 
which he appointed Omar, his youngest son, then 
seven years of age, his successor, and Cafoor regent 
The first act of Cofoor’s administration was to put out 
the eyes of the two eldest of the sons of Alla But 
there wns n third Mubanch, who escaped till n con 
spiracy of the foot guards put the regdnt to death 
only thirty five days after the decease of his master 
The reins of government were immediately put into 
the hands of Mubnnck hut he thought proper to 
act in the name of his young brother nlrcnd) upon 
the throne, for the space of two montlo, till he had 
gained the Omrahs He then claimed his lurth 
nght deposed his brother , according to the Asiatic 
custom, put out his eyes and sent him for life to the 
fort of Gualior 

Mulmnch wns a man of vicious inclinations, nnd 
mean understanding lie for a moment sought |>o- 
pulnnty, by remitting the more oppressive or the 
tare*, and relaxing the reins of government but the 
last so injmlldou lv, that disorder nnd depredation 
merran thecountr) 

The reduction of the revolted Cur-ornt wns one of 
the first measures of Mubanch. The <_nterpn<< 
lieing entrusted to an officer of abilities, was success- 
fully jwrfonned 

Iho Knjnlis in the Deccan ridded a reluctant 
oln-dimce which presuming on thilr distance tin \ 
imagined they might non without tnurli danger 



Muhnrirk, in thi *-rrond \( nr oT his icign, hook ill. 

raid'd n rreet rrim, and man lied to IVoghttr; where L * 

not imdingumeh nbstnnre, he tin! little more tlmn 13 : 1 . 
dbphn hh cntcUi, in the punishment of those, who, 
chnrpd with timtilj or rhsobtdttncr, fell into hib 
Itamh, 


Anmnsr thi finmritc'. of Mubarak was Hasson, 
formerly v slave, ami, rreoulim: to h'erislitn, tin Mm 
of v w lhr of mgs in (hirerat, This man was an 
instrument of the pleasures of the Shah; and upon 
his eceesvitin to the throne had Ik hi honoured with 
the title t»i Chiucm, nml roiled to the office of Vi/ir. 
1‘incliiiLT nothing imue to jxifoim in the region of 
Dcoghm, Mnbnnck phttvd Chusero nt the head ofn 
part of the tinny, amt sent him on an expedition 
against Malabar, while he liiimtlf it turned with the 
nenrnmltr to Delhi, 

The \iccs of Mubnritk, nml of Ins gm eminent, 
became daih more odious. I Ie w as the sJa\ e o{ m ery 
species of intemperance, and \oid of e\ ery humane 
or manly rpinlits , which could procure the indulgence 
of mankind to fus faults. Conspiracy succeeded con- 
spiracy, and one insuiTeclion another, till Chtiscio, 
beholding 1 the contempt in which Ins master was held, 
believed he might shed Ins blood with safety, and 
place lmiv-elf upon his tin one The reputation and 
plunder, denied fiom the success of his expedition to 
Malabar, 1 had added gte.itl} to his' power. He made 
me of Ins influence over the mind of the emperor to 
fill with his ci entities the chief places both in the 
anny and the stale In the vcai DJ21, he conceived 
himself piepaicd fbi the blow; when m one night 
Mubanck and Ins sons were destroyed. 


1 According to Wilks, as lint is licrc cillcd Mnfjbnr was not the dis- 
trict v. hicli is now oiled by that name, but the hilly belt along the 
summit of the Ghauts, from Soondit to Coorjr Hist of Mysore, p 10. 
TOL. II. <? 
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BOOK III, On mounting the throne, Chuscro assumed the title 
CtLir 3 of Nasir ul dien or defender of religion a cause 
1323 nhich has seldom been associated with that of go- 
vernment, except for the purposes of fraud and 
Cbusero, it seems, was aware that, for Ins govern 
ment, such a covering was required. 

He put to death, without remorse, a great multi 
tude of persons in the service of Mubahch nil those 
from whom he imagined that he had an) tiling to fear, 
and distributed the offices of government among his 
creatures “ The army,” sap Fenshtn, * loved nothing 
better than a revolution for they had always, upon 
such an occasion, d donation of six months* pay ini 
mediately advanced from the treasury ” so exactl) 
docs military despotism resemble itself, on- the hanks 
of the Tiber, and those of the Ganges. 

But though Chuscro met with no opposition in 
ascending the throne he did not long cqjo) his 
kingdom m peace 

, Ghan urns go\ emor of Lahore and though, for 
the sake of securing him to his interest, Chuscro had 
bestowed high office and rank upon his son Jonah, 
Jonnh made his escape from Delhi, and joined his 
father at Lahore 

Ghnzi dispatched circular letters to the Omrnhs 
exerted himself to raise forces nnd was joined h) 
several of the wcero)i with their troojrc Chuscro 
dispatched an arm) to suIkIuc the rebellion hut the 
soldiers of Gliazi were hardened b) frequent w an 
with the Moguls; those of Clmscro enervated 
b) the dcbaucher) of the cit) were broken at 
the first onset and the confederates marched with 
expedition to the capital Chuscro was ready to 
receive them with another army Though betrayed 
and deurted in the action by a part of his troop* he 
maintained the conflict till night when he made a 
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fi uitle^s endeavour io fly with a few of ln*s friends BOOK III. 
Deserted by Ins attendants, and d lagged from his ^ IIAP ‘ 3 ' 
lurking place, he met the fate which lie would have 1323. 
bestow ed. 

The Omrahs hastened to pay their lespecis to the 
victor , and the magistrates of Delhi presented to him 
theke\s Mounting his horse, he entered the city, 
and ai riving at the gates of the palace, he addressed 
the people , “ O ye subjects of tin's gieat empiie 1 I 
am no more than one of you, who unsheathed my 
sword to deliver you from oppiession, and rid the 
world of a monster. If, theiefore, any of the loyal 
line remains, let him lie brought, that we, his servants, 
may prostrate 0111 selves before his tin one. If not, 
let the most worthy of the illusliious older be elected 
among you, and I shall swear to abide by your choice.” 

But the people cried out, with vehemence, that none 
of the royal family lemained alive; and that he, who 
had protected the empire from the Moguls, and de- 
livered it from the tyrant, was the most worthy to 
reign. He was then seized, and by a sort of violence 
placed upon the throne; the people hailing him 
“ King of the World.” 

Tuglick is the name, by which the new emperor 
chose to be distinguished. It was the name of his 
father, who is understood to have been a slave in the 
service of Balm. His mother was of the tribe of 
the Jaats 

After appointing the instruments of his govern- 
ment, the first care of Tughck was to secure his 
northern frontier against the formidable incursions of 
the Moguls ; and so judiciously did he station his 
force, and erect his forts, that he was not once mo- 
lested by those invaders during his reign. 

This being accomplished, he sent his son Jonah 
into the Deccan to chastise , the Rajah of Warunkul, 
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BOOK ITT who, during the late disorders, “ had withdrawn his 
C * A> neck from the yoke of obedience ” Jonah, with the 
1323 usual case, hardly meeting with any resistance, over 
ran the Hindu kingdoms leaving every where behind 
him the cruel marks of imperial vengeance and avarice. 
After a few efforts m the field, the Rnjah of Wnranhul 
shut himself up m his strong hold, and was besieged 
From the strength of the place the siege was q work 
of lime during which sickness, and along with sick 
ness, desire to return, and from that desire opposed 
di saffcction, spread themselves m the Mahomed an army 
‘ Several of the Omrahs withdrew with their troops 
when the Pnncc no longer able to continue the siege 
retreated, first to Deoghur, and thence to Delhi. The 
army was recruited with great expedition, and he 
marched again m a few months towards Warunkul 
which soon yielded to lus arms Many thousands of 
the Hindus were put to the sword and the llqjnh 
and his famfl} were sent to Delhi Appointing 
Omrahs to the government of Tchngana, he marched 
against Cuttack, where lie gamed some advantages 
and then returned by the way of Wnrunkul to Delhi 
Tuglich receiving complaints of great oppression 
against his officers m Bengal appointed Jonah go- 
vernor of Delhi and marched toward that pronnee 
with an ormv Nazir the grnndson of the emperor 
Balm had possessed the viccroynlty of Bengal since 
the death of Ins father IJe advanced to meet tin. 
Fmperor with submission and presents and was 
confirmed in his government Jonah with t lie nobles 
or Delhi went out to meet his father with rejoicings 
upon his return \ wooden house was hastily erected 
to entertain him When the entertainment was eon 
eluded and the cmjieror was about to retire, tl« 
Omrahs hurrying out to be in readiness to attend 
1dm, the roof suddenly fi.ll in and crushed him with 
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several of his attendants ; whether by the contrivance BOOK in. 
of Jonah, by the fault of the building, or a stroke of ClIAr ' 3> 
lightning, was variously conjectured, and believed j 304.5 j. 
He leigned but four years and some months, v ith 
the reputation of a wise and excellent prince. 

Jonah mounted the throne by the title of Mahomed 
III. , and began his reign u ith acts of liberality and 
beneficence. lie distributed profuse gifts, and made 
magnificent appointments. This piince was a com- 
pound of heterogeneous qualities He was generous 
to profusion; a loygr of liteiatnre, in which he had 
made consideiable acquirements, he was not only 
temperate but austere in his manner of life, and an 
attentive perfdiner of acts of leligion ; lie had no re- 
gard, however to justice, or to humanity ; lie was 
cruel and vindictive as a man ; oppressive and tyran- 
nical as a ruler His plans* proceeded on the suppo 
sition, that the happiness or misery of his subjects 
was a matter of indifference ; and when their disaf 
fection began to afford him uneasiness, their misery 
seemed to become an object of preference and a source 
of gratification He displaj'ed however, no contemp 
tible talents in supporting himself .against the hatred 
nnd detestation of mankind 

Immediately upon his accession he directed his at 
tention to the further subj'ugation of Deccan , but 
more, it would appear, with a view to plunder, than 
to permanent dominion. His generals appear to have 
over-run a large poition of its more accessible parts. 

He reduced the Carnatic ; and in the hyperbolical 
language of *F erishta, spread his conquests to the ex- 
tremity of the Deccan, and from sea to sea. 

He adopted frantic schemes of ambition. He rais- 
ed an army for the conquest of the kingdom of Trans- 
oxiana and Chorasan, and another for the subjuga- 
tion of China. Previous to the grand expedition 
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against China, 100 000 horse ^ere sent to explore 
the route through the mountains and to establish 
forts to the confines of China- The horse did we 
ore told, penetrate to the frontiers of Chinn, hut were 
met with an army which they durst not oppose nnd 
the nuns, covering with water the roads nnd the 
plains, obstructed their retreat They perished 
through fatigue, famine, and disease nnd scarcely a 
ihnn survived to describe the disaster The innccu 
rate nnd uninstnictivc genius of Oriental history gives 
ns no information respecting the-track which this ill 
fated arm) pursued 

The expense of Mahomed s government led him to 
oppress his subjects by increase of taxes. To this 
great cause of misery nnd discontent, he ndded others 
by injudicious pehemes of finance u The King * says 
renshto, “ unfortunately for lus people, adopted Ins 
ideas upon currency from n Chinese custom of ming 
paper upon the emperors credit with the rovnl 
seal appended, for ready money Mahomed instead 
of paper, struck n copper coin which, being issued 
nt an imaginary value, he made current by a decree 
throughout Hindustan” This produced so much 
confusion and miser} and so completely obstructed 
the collection of the revenue that Mahomed was ob- 
liged to recall lus delmsed coin and indiudunls ac 
quired immense fortunes by the ruin of man} thou 
sands the general misery of the people nnd the Im 
povendimcnt of the sovereign 

Being called into Deccan, to snppre*s an insurrce 
tmn rai<cd b} his ucphcu, whom he ordered to l>c 
fiend alive nnd in that condition earned n homd 
spectacle nmund the city he took a fancj to the 
situation of Dcoglmr, resolved to mn!$r it his capital 
hr the mm of Dowlatabod, and to remove thither 
th* ini ahitants of DJhi Tills capna lie earned 
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mto execution ; unmoved by the calamities that were BOOK in. 
to fall upon the individuals ; and unable to forsee the CuAF 3 ' 
alienation in the minds of men to which the sight j 304,5 1# 
and the reports of so much unnecessary evil must of 
necessity expose him. “ The emperor’s orders/’ says 
the historian, “ were strictl) r complied with, and the 
ancient capital left desolate.” 

T lie provinces, one after another, began now to re- 
bel. The Governor of Multan set the example. 

Scarcely was he subdued when Bengal broke into in- 
suirection. This too the vigour of Mahomed quickly 
reduced. He was thence summoned by disturbances 
in Telingana, where he lost great part of his army, 
by a plague, then raging at Warunkul. But what, 
to the mind of Mahomed, was of more importance 
than the lives of half the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
he himself was afflicted with the tooth-ach. He 
even lost a tooth. This he commanded to be buried 
with solemn pomp, and a magnificent tomb to be 
erected over it. 

Calamity in ever sjiape assailed the wretched sub- 
jects of Mahomed Such was the excess of taxation, 
that in many parts, particularly in the fertile country 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, the cultivators 
fled from their fields and houses, and preferred a life 
of plunder and rapine m the woods. From this, and 
from unfavourable •seasons, famine raged about Delhi, 
and the neighbouring provinces, and multitudes of 
people perished from -want. A, cluef of the Afghauns - 
came down fiom the mountains, and plundered the 
province of Multan. The fierce tribes of Hindus, 
called by Ferishta Gickers. were combined by, a 
leader, and ravaged the Punjab and Lahore. 

Mahomed, struck at last with the calamities of his 
reign, had recourse to religion for a cure. He sent a 
splendid embassy to Mecca, that, his coronation being 
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BOOjt HI confirmed by the successor of the prophet, the bless- 
*** 3 mg of Heaven might rest upon his throne 
1324-5 i The Itqjahs of Telingnnn and the Carnatic formed 
a confederacy and within a few months expelled 
the Mahomedans from every place m the Deccan, 
except Dowlntnbab 

Eten the Viceroy of Oudc rebelled. But the Em 
peror, marching against him with expedition, brought 
Inin quickly to his feet Contrary to his uiunl prac 
tice, Mahomed pardoned the offender, and c\en res- 
tored him to his government declaring, that ho would 
not behove in his guilt, and ascribing his transgres- 
sion to a temporary delusion, which the malice and 
falsehood of others had produced. 

An effort was made to regain u hat had l>ccn lost in 
pcccnn and governors and troops -acre dispatched 
to the different districts whom the wa) of plunder 
performed considerable feats But m the mean time 
disturbances of a new description broke out In Gure- 
rnk Of the mercenary troops composed of jTnrtnrs 
Afghauns, and other hardy races frpm the North, in 
which copslstcd a great proportion of the armies of 
the Mnhomedan emperors of Hindustan n considerable 
number, during some ages, bad been Moguls Of these 
it would appear that a considerable bod} had f>cen sent 
to keep In check the turbulent inhabitants ofGuzcmt 
They began now to commit depredation* and to set 
the power of Mahomed at defiance Mnhomed re 
solred to punish nnd extirpate them The presence 
of the emperor and their fears made them withdraw 
from Gurerat but they retired into Deccan nnd 
took Dowlatabad by surprise Mohomed oil owed 
them little time to make an establishment They 
ventured to meet him m tattle when they were 
partly slain nnd partly dispersed. Before he could 
take the aty fresh disturbances oro<e in Curcrpt 
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Leaving' an Omiah to push the reduction of Dowla- BOOK in. 
tabad he hastened to the new insurgents An army CllA1> 3 
of no inconsiderable magnitude opposed him. He 135l-57 - 
carried on his operations with vigour, and once more 
prevailed. But in the mean time the Moguls m Dec- 
can, gathering strength upon his departure, defeated 
his General, and pursued his troops towaid Malwa 
He resolved to maich against them in person. But 
the settlement of Guzerat was an arduous and a 
tedious task; Before it was concluded, he fell sick, 
and died in the year 1351, after a reign of Uvcnty- 
seven years. 

His death was propitious to the Moguls in Deccan ; 
and afforded time for laying the foundation of a Ma- 
homedan empire, winch rose to considerable pow cr, 
and preserved its existence for seveial centuries. 

Upon seizing Dowlatabad, the rebel chiefs agi eed to 
elect a sovereign , when their choifce fell upon Ismael, 
an Afghaun, who had been commander of a thousand 
in the imperial armj'. Among the insurgents, was a - 
military adventurer of the name of Hussun. Wonder- 
ful things are recorded of his predestination to power ; 
as usually happens in the case of those who, fi om a de- 
graded station, rise to great command over the hopes 
and fears of mankind He was an Afghaun slave or 
dependent of a Brahmen, who piofessed astrology in 
Delhi The Brahmen gave him a couple of oxen to 
cultivate a piece of waste ground near the city, as 
means of a : livelihood , where his plough turned up a 
treasure. He informed the Brahmen, and the Biah- 
men, equally conscientious, or equally cautious, the 
empeior. The Emperor, struck with the honesty of 
Hussun, bestowed upon him the command of one 
hundied horse. The Brahmen told him,' that he saw 
by the stars, he was destined to gieatness, and stipu- 
lated that, when king of Deccan, he would make 
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BOOK IU him his minister Hussun offered his services to the 
cpAr 3 first commander w ho was sent into Deccan, joined the 
J351 5 j insurgents and when Ismael was chosen king, lie 
was decorated with the title of Zuffar Khan and 
received a large jaghire for the maintenance of his 
troops 

After Mahomed was summoned from Deccan, by 
the new disturbances in Gu rerat, and after his gene 
ml was obliged to raise the siege of Dowlatabad, 
Zuffcir Khan marched with twenty thousand Jiorsc 
against Bcdcr n aty on the Godnvery, nearly n hun 
dred miles north west from Golcondaf and about the 
same distance west from Warunhul This lmd been „ 
the scat of n Hindu rajahship it wad at this time n 
station of one of the imperial generals. Zuffcir Khan, 
obtaining the assistance of the Rajah of Warunhul, 
who sent him fifteen thousand men nnd being rein 
forced with five thousand horse, detached to his assis- 
tance by the new king of Dowlntalrad engaged nnd 
defeated tho army of Mahomed Returning, with 
glory nnd plunder, he w os met, before reaching the 
capital, by the king who could not lrclp observing, 
that more attention was paid to the general than to 
Jmnscif Making a ment of what would sobn be nc 
ccssity and taking the pretext of his great age, he 
proposed to retire from the cares of government, and 
recommended Zuffcir klmn os successor 7 lie pro- 
position wns applauded and the slave or peasant 
IJu«sun, mounting the new throne hv the style nnd 
title of Sultan \lla nd dien Hussun Kongoli Bltnmc 
nre became the founder of the Blinmencc drnast) 
koolburgn or Culbcrga, winch had been the place or 
Jus residence lie named Ahssunabad, and remit red it 
the capibl of the Dcccancc empire 

Sultan Alla was not unmindfut of Ms ancient ma- 
ter from whose name lie added the turn hongoh 
3 
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and according to some authorities, that of Bahmenee, BOOK HI. 
Brahmen being so pronounced, to his royal titles. CnAP 3 
He invited Kongoh from Delhi; made him lord of 1357 _ 89 
the treasury ; and m his edicts associated the name of, 
the Brahmen with his own. Hussun lived, after the 
acquisition of royalty, eleven years, two months, and 
seven days , having in that time reduced to his obe- 
dience all the regions in Deccan which had ever ac- 
knowledged the sway of the emperors of Delhi. He 
governed with wisdom and moderation, and died at 
Koolbuiga, in the year 1357, and the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. 1 

Upon the death of the emperor Mahomed, his _ , 
nephew Feroze, v horn he recommended for his suc- 
cessor, was in the imperial camp ; and without diffi- 
culty mounted the throne. The nerves of the state 
were relaxed by mis -government; and it displayed 
but little vigour during the days of Feroze. The go- 
vernor of Bengal aspired to independence ; and the 
empeior, after several efforts, being unable to reduce 
him to obedience, was forced to content himself with 
a nominal subjection 2 Feroze, however, employed 
himself with laudable solicitude, in promoting agri- 
culture, and the internal prosperity of his dominions. 

He lived till the age of ninety years ; twenty-eight of 


J A circumstantial history of the Bahmenee sotereigns was composed 
by Fenshta, and to Jonathan Scott we are indebted for an instructive 
translation of it The abo\e sketch of the origin of the Bahmenee 
dynasty is drawn partly from Ferishta’s Deccan, translated by Scott , 
partly from his History of Delhi, translated by Dow The facts are 
very shortly mentioned, or rather alluded to, by Lieut -Col Mark 
Wilks, (Historical Sketches of the South' of India, ch 1 ,) where the 
reader will also find all that research has been able to procure of Hindu 
materials, and all that sagacious conjecture has been able to build upon 
a few imperfect fragments of the history of the ancient Hindu govern- 
ments in the south of India 

1 Such is the account of Ferishta Mr Stewart, (Hist -of Bengal, 
sect n ) follows other authorities, who represent Bengal as now erected 
into a Mahomedan kingdom, perfectly independent. 
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which he spent upon the throne He is celebrated in 
history for having constructed fifty grent aqueducts 
or reservoirs of water forty mosques thirty schools 
twenty caravan «cras an ^hundred palaces five hos- 
pitals one hundred tombs ten baths ten spires , 
one hundred and fifty wells one hundred bridges, 
and pleasure gardens without number 

Mahomed, a son of Tcroze, had received the reins 
of government from his father, w hen the weight of 
them began to press heavily upon his aged hands. A 
conspiracy however, of the Omrahs, had, after n time, 
obliged lum to flv from the throne and Fcroze made 
Tughck his grandson, successor Tuglick. was n 
fnend to pleasure and slenderly provided with tn 
lents He made an effort to get into his power Ma 
homed his uncle, who bnd been clinscd from the 
throne but Mahomed threw himself into the fort of 
Nngmcotc which for the present it was deemed m 
expedient to attack Tlic emperor, meanwhile, in 
spired to little respect, that Abu Becker, Ills cousin, 
in danger from lus jealous) found himself able to 
hurry him to his grave By means of some Oraralx, 
he corrupted the imperial slaves who assassinated 
their master, nfler he had reigned hut five months 

Abu Becker was Iinrdly more fortunate Some of 
the Mogul mercenaries, in the imperial service con 
spired ngalnst him and invited Mahomed from Nn 
grncotc to place himself nt their liend Mahomed 
succeeded and \bu Becker resigned Ins life and his 
throne, one jear and months aficr the death of 
1 ugliek 

In the reign of MnhomNl, the Mnhnttors (Moh 
rattns) again appear in the field They were soon 
brought to fulnnis ion and \nmng their pnnre 
waited upon the cmj>cror at D»llu Tiie ms )cars 
of tin*, emperor wire rlmfli cmpl >\od in subduing or 
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anticipating: the insurrections of the provincial Onirahs BOOK in, 

or governors, from whom he enjoyed scarce an inter- 

val of repose. His son Humaioon, who succeeded, 138g _ g g ' 
was seized with a fatal disorder, and survived his fa- 
ther not many days. 

The Omrahs, after high dispute, at last raised 
Mahmood, an infant son of the late Mahomed, to 
the throne. The distractions in the empire in- 
creased 

Three of the most powerful Omrahs of the court, 
Mubarick, Ekbal, and Sadit, fell into deadly feuds. 

The emperor having left the capital, with the army 
commanded' by Sadit, Mubarick, fearing the resent- 
ment of Sadit, shut the gates of the city. The empe- 
ror was constrained to abandon Sadit, before he was 
allowed to re-enter his capital and palace Joined by 
his sovereign, Mubarick, the next day, maiched out 
and gave battle to Sadit, but was worsted and forced 
- back into the city. ' As the rains had commenced, 

Sadit was obliged to lead his army into quarteis He 
immediately sent for Nuserit, a prince of the blood, 
and set him up in opposition to Mahmood, by the 
name- of Nuseiit Shah. A conspiracy soon thiew 
Sadit into the hands of Mubarick, who put him to 
death. But a stiong party adhered to Nuserit ; and 
a most destructive contest ensued between the parti- 
sans of the rival kings. The balance continued nearly 
even for the space of three years, during which every 
species of calamity oppressed the wretched inhabit- 
ants. Some of the distant Subahdars looked on with 
satisfaction, contemplating their own elevation in the 
depression of the imperial power. But in ±he yeai 
1396, Mahomed Jehangheer, the grandson of Timur, 
or Tamerlane, having constructed a .bridge oveE the 
Indus, invaded Multan The governor, who already 
regarded the province as his own, opposed him with 
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[.no contemptible force but -was overcome, mid rc 
signed Multan lo the conqueror In the mean time 
the Omrah Ekbal obtained nnd betrayed the confi 
dcnce of Nnsent, whom he obliged to fly to Pnmput 
He opened a deceitful negotiation with the Emperor, 
under cover of which he surprised nnd slew Mubn 
nek. All power now centred m Ekbal and the era 
peror was converted into a cipher In this situation 
were affaire at Delhi, when intelligence arrived that 
Timur himself had crossed the Indus. 

The birth of Timur or Tamerlane, was cast at one 
of those recurring periods, in the history of the Asia 
tic sovereignties, when the enjoyment of power, for 
several generations, having extinguished all manl) 
virtues m the degenerate descendants of soma active 
usurper prepares the governors of the provinces for 
revolt, dissolves the power of the state and opens the 
way for the elevation of some new and dnnng nd\en 
turer At no preceding period perhaps lind these 
causes enervated the powers of government over so 
great a part of Asia at once, os in the times of 'I n 
mcTlane The descendants of Gmgis hod formed 
their immense conquests into three great kingdoms 
^f which Persia was one the intermediate regions 
of Tmnsoxinnn, Chorasan Bnctna and Znbuhstnn or 
Candahar, and Cabu J lying between Persia and Tar 
tory w ere the second, and Tnrtary itself or ratlier 
Tartary and China m conjunction the third The 
dynasties of the race of Gingis, in all these several 
kingdoms, Imd been in possesion of power so long 
as now to di pla> the effects winch povtanon or 
power m Asia jinmnnbly produce*. Die reigning 
fou reigns had everywhere given themselves up to 
the wees which are the natural growth of the throne 
the viceroys of the provinces deapl^d their authority 
and weakness nnd distraction pervaded the empire 
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Ab'out thirty years before the birth of Timur, the BOOK nr 
' kingdom of Persia had undergone a species of disso- CnAP * 3 
iution; almost every province, under a rebel go- ]3gG 
vernor, had been erected into an independency, and 
the whole divided into a number of petty states. 

From nearly the same period, the kingdom of Zaga- 
tai, (this was the intermediate sovereignty, so called 
from that son of Gingis whose inheritance it became), 
had been contended for by a succession of usurpers. 

The Mogul throne of Tartary and China Ifad been less 
violently agitated, but was greatly reduced in power. 

Into what confusion and weakness the Afghaun em- 
pire of Delhi had fallen, we have seen' in sufficient 
detail. 

Timur was born forty miles to the south of Samar- 
kand, in the village of Sebzar, where his fathers, 
enjoying the rank or command of a toman of hoise, 
had possessed a local authority for some generations. 

Timur had, from a tender age, been involved ih the 
warfare of 'a distracted period; and by his courage, 
activity, and address, had at five and twenty fixed 
upon himself the hopes and esteem of a large propor- 
tion of his countrymen Amid the other calamities 
which had fallen upon the kingdom of Zagatai or 
Samarcand, upon the breaking up of the government 
of the descendants of Gingis, the Tartars of Cashgar 
had been incited, by the apparent weakness of the 
state, to invade the countiy, where they now op- 
pressed and massacred the wretched inhabitants. 

Timur stood forward as the deliverer of his country ; 
but when the day for action arrived, the chiefs who r 
had promised to support him betrayed their engage- 
ments, and he was constrained to fly to the desert 
until only sixty horsemen. Timur run every sort of 
danger, and endured every sort Of hardship, for seve- 
ral months, during which he led the life of a fugitive 
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300 k in or outlaw By degrees, however he collected a party 
CtUT 3 of well tried adherents The soldiers of fortune, the 
13flG most adventurous of the youth, gathered around him 
He harassed the Tartars by daring yet cautious 
onsets u hence he increased his reputation, and 
multiplied his followers. After a senes of straggles, 
the invaders were finally dmen frbm Transoxiana 
But it was not till the age of thirty four, and after a 
course of strenuous and fortunate activity, that he 
was raised by the general voice to the undivided 
sovereignty of his native country 

Placed on the throne of Saniarcnnd, the eye of 
Timur perceived the situation of the neighbouring 
countnes. The provinces or kingdoms which Imd 
become detached from the house of Zagntai Knnsmc, 
and Chorasan first tempted his restless ambition 
and some years were spent in adding these important 
conquests to his dominion The contiguous prownccs 
of l’fcrsm Mnzcnderan and Scgistnn, to which was 
added Zalmlistan, the grand southern or Indian dis- 
trict of the kingdom of Zagatai next craplo)cd his 
conquering arms These enterprises successfully ter 
minatcd, he passed into Tars, the Persia proper into 
Persian Irac, and Adcrbywn, tlic conquest of which 
he completed in two years. The pnnccs or usurpers 
of the provinces Shin on and Gilnn sent to moke 
their submission* and to promise obedience At 
Shiraz, in the venr 138fi lie received intelligence 
tiiat Toktarmsh Klinn,ji Tartar chief whose nutlio- 
ntv was acknowledged throughout the rrgion known 
to the Peninns under the title of Dcslit hnpdink 
north of the Crupmn had mndc meumon into Tran 
noxbna He Urn to rrj>cl the invader and the 
desire of clmsti ing Toktnmi h was the pmnary 
cm i<c of the conquers of Timur in Turkestan He 
followed Ids enemy into region* sold of house* wltcrr 
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the men fled before lnm. Wlieti far driven to the BOOK in. 
north, the}’- were at Inst constrained to fight; and the CuAT 3 
ai my of Timur, after severe suffering, repaid itself by 1397 -, 
a complete \ ictory, which compelled Toktamish, with 
his remaining followers, to take shelter m the moun- 
tains on the western side of the Caspian Sea From 
this enterprise, the victor returned to complete the 
conquest of Persia He diove fiom the city of Bag- 
dad, the last prince in Persia of the house of Gingis ; 
he conquered the whole of Mesopotamia ; pushed his 
way into Tartary through mount Caucasus, to clias*- 
tise anew the insolence of Toktamish, who had passed 
Deibend and made an inroad in Slur van ; and, 
having settled these extensive acquisitions, was, in 
139 6 , prepared to cairy his army across the Indus. 

Timur proceeded from Samarcand, by the city of 
Termed, and passing a little to the eastward of Balk, 
arrived at Andeiob, a city on the borders of that stu- 
pendous ridge of mountains which separates Plindus- 
tan from the regions of the noith. The difficulties 
of the passage were not easily surmounted ; but every 
thing yielded to the power and perseverance of Ti- 
mm’ He descended to the city of Cabui , whence 
he marched towards Attock, the celebrated passage 
of the Indus , and in the year 1397, commenced Ins 
operations against Mubarick, who governed the fron- 
tier provinces of the empire of Delhi Mubarick be- 
took himself to a place of strength, and resisted the 
detachment sent to subdue him , but on the approach 
of the couqueror with his whole army, fled, with his 
famity and tieasure< The attention of Timur was, 
now called to the situation of his grandson, who had’ 
invaded Hindustan the preceding year. The solsti- 
tial rains had forced lnm to draw his army into- 
Multan, after it had suffered much from the season , 
and no sooner was he enclosed within the city, than 
VOL II T ' 
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BOOK ur the people of the country invested it, preventing sup* 
C * >r 3 plies Mahomed was reduced to the greatest distress, 
-ft hen his grandfather detached n body of horse to 
support lnm and soon after followed with his whole 
army He ravaged Multan nnd Lahore, putting the 
inhabitants of several of the cities which presumed to 
offer nnv resistance indiscnmmntclv to the sword 
Without furthcr’delny, he directed his march towards 
Delhi, and encamped before the citadel 

On the seventh day though unlucky, Ekbal^ and 
his ostensible sovereign marched out to engage lum 
But the enervated troops of Delia scnrcelv bore to 
commence the action with the fierce soldiers of the 
north and Timur pursued them with great slaughter 
to the walls of Delhi Dkbnl and Mnhmood fled 
from the city in the night, the sovereign towards 
Guzorat, the minister towards Birrcn upon which 
die magistrates and omrnhs of the at) tendered thur 
submissions nnd opened the gates In Icvwng the 
hcavj contributions imposed upon the citr, duputes 
nro«H2 between the Moguls of Timur nnd the inlinbi 
tants when blood began to flow One act of vio- 
lcnce led on to another till the citv w as inv olved in one 
atrocious scene of sack nnd massacre which Timur 
(nuthontie* differ) was either careless to prc\ ent, or 
pleased to behold 

Timur remained at Delhi fifteen dovs nnd arrested 
the progress nf conquest in Hindustan liming re- 
ceived the submissions of several omrah* the govern 
ors or suhahdnrs of provinces nnd confirmed them in 
their coinmnd« lie marched in a northern direction, 
over running the countrv on both side of the ( anges 
till he reached the eckbrated sj»ot n Ik re it i <w*s from 
tlie mountains Ik then ndvnnctd nlon N the Ixittom 
of the lulls to Calm! nnd thuice | roewded to Sa 
nmrcnml 
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Delhi remained in a state of anarchy for two BOOK Ilf 
months after the departtue of the Moguls It was CuAP 3 
then entered by the pretended emperor Nuserit, with 1413. 
a small body of horse. Ekbal, ho\yever, by means of 
some Zemindars, was still able to dislodge him, and 
recovered the Dooab 01 country between the nvers, 
which, with a small district round the city, was all 
that now acknowledged the sovereign of Delhi. The 
governors or subahdars of the provinces all assumed 
independence, and adopted loyal titles Lahore, 
Dibalpore [Punjab], and Multan, were seized by 
Chizer; Canoge, Oude, Corah, and Jionpoor, by 
Shaja Jehan, then styled the king of the East;' 
Guzerat, by Azmi , Malwa, by Delawir , and the 
other departments, by those who happened in each 
to have in their hands the reins of government. 

Ekbal made some efforts, but attended with little- 
success, to extend his limits. He received Mah- 
mood, who fled from’ the disrespectful treatment 
bestowed on him by the governor or king .of Gu- 
zerat , but compelled him to live on a pension, with- 
out claiming any share in the government At 
last he came to blows with Chizer, the powerful 
usiu pei of Multan and Lahore; when he was de- 
feated, and lost his life in the action. Mahmood r 
then recovered a small remainder of the power which 
once belonged to the Shahs of Delhi 5 but knew not 
how to employ it either for I11S own or the public ad- 
vantage. Nothing but the struggles and contests' 
which prevailed among the usurpers of the provinces 
prevented some one of them from seizing his throne, 
and extinguishing his impotent reign in his blood; 
when dying of a fever, m the year 1413 , “ the em- 
pire fell,” says Eenshta, “ from the race of the Turks 
[or Tartars]], who were adopted slaves of the empe- 
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book III ror Mahomed Gaun the second of the race of the 
Cn,tr 3 sovereigns of InduC called the dynasty of Gnur " 1 
141 J -A. n Omrnh, who happened to be in command at 
Dellu, presumed to mount the vacant throne but 
Chizcr , with the troops and resources of Multan and 
Lahore, found little difficulty in throwing him down 
from his rash elevation 

Within a short period subsequent to the depar 
turc of Timur from Dellu, that conqueror had set- 
tled the afTnirs of Persia reduced Svna, Egypt, and 
Asia Elinor defeated Biyozct tlic Turkish emperor 
on the plmns of Galatia and prepared a vast expedi 
tion against China, winch he was conducting through 
the plains and across the mountains of Tartar) when 
he fell sick, and died, in the )cnr 1405, leaving his 
vast empire to his son Sluroch 

Chizcr, it seems, was of the race of the prophet 
His father had been adopted ns the son of a great 
Omrnb, who was governor of Multan, in the reign 
of Terozc Upon the death of this Omrnh and 
his son the father of Chizcr succeeded ns Suliah 
dor of Multan, and from him the government dc 
sccnded to his son At the time when Timur nmvctl 
in India he was mrolicd m difficulties, through the 
power of n neighboring chief and Imd the pnulcnci 
or good luck to ohcit the protection of tlic con 
queror who confirmed lum in the government of 
Multan and added to it several otlier important 
provinces 

Clnzer aflccted to decline the title of sovereign 
pretending that lie held the government of India 

• The ino Jrniittei of Oiar are wlul i» ipnlen of oceauonjlly ly tl *• 
OnmUl hiHMUnt un let ihe title of the Vffhsun awl lain fmrm 
enrol of India \ Af t hauo *rvt I*jt n a* VM ul »od lateral ell ft 
Hr tur-ct ip; cd to the nl * r * part of ihe lutvituf 

ibe chain tf nwatti » fre» llerit t^i e rojtlu ef ihe Irr'ri 
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onlj' as deputy of the house of Timm, in whose name BOOK llf 
he ordered the com to be struck, and the instruments CllA1> 3 
of government to be expedited. By this expedient, we 
are told, lie obiiated the jealousies and competition of 
the Omrahs, many of whom would have regarded 
then claim to the tin one as pieferable to his own. 

Chizcr governed with considerable abilities ; and the ' 
people again tasted the fiuits of peace and piotection 
under his icign. He made but little pi ogress in le- 
annexmg the revolted provinces to the empire of 
Delhi He reigned, however, fiom the fiuthest 
branch of the Indus, to the extremity of the Doab , 
and from the Cashmeic and Himaleh mountains to 
the latitude of Gualior. 

After a reign of seven years and some months his 
death tiansfcned the government to Mubanck his 
son. Mubanck was caily involved m a contest with 
the Gickers, who, under a leader of the name of 
Jissent, continued to molest the Punjab and Lahoie 
during the whole of his leign The Hindu tubes m 
the hill countiy of Mcwat, to the south of Delhi; 
those also in the hill countiy to the north of Budaoon 
or Rohilcund, gave him at various peiiods no little 
distuibance. A war was at one time kindled between 
him and the governor who had usurped the provinces 
lying eastward fi om Delln, and was then known by 
the title of the King of the East. Coming however 
to a drawn battle, the two sovereigns were contented 
ever after to leave each other m peace. A rebellious 
slave, in the northern provinces, drew linn into a 
contest with the Moguls of the empire of Samaicand, 
the rebel having invited the Viceroy of Shiroch who 
lesided at Cabul, to come to his assi c tance. The* 

Moguls were defeated m battle and repelled Mu- 
banck, howevei, m consequence of a conspnacy, 
headed by the Vizn, was shoitly after assassinated, m 
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the fourteenth year of a reign, during which he had 
displayed considerable talents for government, and 
more than usual attention tojusticc and humanity 
The Vizir placed Mahomed, a grandson of Muba 
nek upon the throne, expecting to govern the king 
dom in his name, or in time to appropriate the 
shadow as well as the substance of command Bat 
the Omrahs were disgusted with his pretension* and 
levied war which enabled or compelled tlie king to 
rid himself by assassination of his domineering minis- 
ter The Omrahs returned to obedience and the 
king after making a parade of his power in a progress 
through several of the provinces, returned to Delhi, 
and resigned himself to pleasure The temper of the 
times was not such as to permit a negligent lrnnd to 
hold the reins of government with impunity The 
Omrahs in the distant governments bognn imme- 
diately to prepare for independence Bcloli Loth the 
governor of Serlnnd, a town on tlio Sutledgo or 
eastern branch of the Indus, made himself master of 
Lahore of the greater part or the Punjnli, and the ~ 
country eastwards ns far ns Paniput, within n few 
leagues of Dellu Bcloli retired before the imperial 
army, but preserved his own entire and rc-occtipicd 
the countr) ns *oon as the troops of Mnhomod re 
turned Anot)icr 1 itvroy n ho imt) Income hide 
pendent in Mnlun, and assumed the title of its 
King marched against the fcchlc soicmgn of Delhi 
who saw no hopes of sofitv hut in calling the rebel 
Beloh to his aid \n mdceiMie action was fought 
and the monarchs of Delhi and Main a, IwUi suffering 
from their fears made haste to quirt their minds by 
huddling up nn adjustment hit Ik Job attacl cil In it* 
retmt the nrmr of Mnlun winch lie plundered and 
deprived of its Inggage lie was dup itched hr Mn 
homed against Jisscnt the Oickcr chief who Mill 
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harassed the northern provinces But Beloli made BOOK. Iir 
his own teims with the plunderer; and returned ClIA1 ’ 3 
to besiege Delhi. It held out however so long, that 1446> 
for the present lie abandoned the enteipiise Maho- 
med shortly after died, his power reduced to a 
shadow, after a reign of twelve 'years and some 
months ’ , 

In the same year, viz 14-46, died Sliiroch, son of 
Timur, and Emperor of the Moguls Upon his death 
the vast empiie of Timur, which had } r et remained 
entire, underwent division. The eldest son of Shi- 
rocli, the famous Ulug Beg, inherited the imperial 
titles, and the dominion of Western Tartary oi Trans- 
oxiana The eldest son of Basmker, another of the 
sons of Timur, possessed himself of Chorasan, Canda- 
liar, and Cabul The second son of Basmker held 
possession of the Western Persia. And Abul Kazein, 
the thud of Timur’s sons, became sovereign of Georgia, 
and Mazenderan, 

Alla, the son of Mahomed, mounted the throne of 
Delhi, honoured now with the obedience of little more 
than a few of the contiguous districts. Alla shewed ' 
no talents for government , and after a few years, 
being attacked by Beloli, resigned to him the throne, 
upon condition of receiving the government of Bu- 
daoon, where he lived and died m peace. 

Beloli was an Afghaun, of the tribe of Lodi, which 
subsisted chiefly by carrying on the traffic between 
Hmdustan and Peisia. Ibiahim, the grandfather 6f 
Beloli, a wealthy, trader, repaired to the court of 
Peioze at Delhi , and acquired sufficient influence to 
be enti usted with the government of Multan. When 
Chizer succeeded to the same command, he made the 
son of Ibrahim master of his Afghaun troops; and 
afterwards bestowed upon him the government of 
Serhmd, Beloli was not the son 'of the governor of 
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BOOK llESerlund but of another of the sons of Ibrahim 
Cilip s Beloh, upon the death of his father repaired to his 
j ilG uncle at Serhind and so cffcctuallv cultivated his 
favour that he received his daughter in niamngc, and 
his recommendation to succeed him -in his govern 
ment But Ibrahim left a brother Tcroze, nnd a son 
Cuttuli, who disputed the pretensions of the son in 
law of tlio governor of Serhind Beloh was the most 
powerful and adroit and of course the successful 
competitor The rest, however, excited against him 
the Emperor of Delhi His country was attacked 
and over-run But Beloh kept his array together, 
nnd speedily recovered his territory, when the imperial 
troops were withdrawn By activity, valour, nnd 
skill, something was daily added to the power of 
Beloh by indolence, effeminacy, nnd folly, something 
w ns dally detached from the power of the sovereign 
of Delhi , till Beloh was able to measure strength w it!* 
him on more tlinn equal terms, nnd final!} to *ent 
lumsclf on lus throne 

The mother of Beloh was smothered, w hile pregnant 
under the ruins of a folbng house Her husband, 
opening her body saved thg infnnt, afterwards cm 
peror of Hindustan It is related tlrnt when Beloh 
w as yet a youth, in the sen ice of his uncle n famous 
Dincsh, whom he had gone to visit, suddenly cncd 
out with enthusiasm Who will give two thou and 
rupees for the empire of Delhi? Beloh lmd but ouc 
thousand six hundred rupees In the world. But be 
sent his scnnnt immediately to Imng them Hie 
Din Hi, receiving the mono) laid his linnd upon the 
head of Beloh, nnd gave him salutation nnd blessing 
as the king of Delhi Ridiculed bv lus companions 
ns a dupe Beloh replied, that if he obtained the 
crown it was cheaply purchased if not still the 
benediction of n holy man was not without its use 
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Those Otnrahs, who regarded their own pretensions BOOK in. 
to the throne as not infcnor to those of Beloli, wei e CnAP 3 
disaffected A party of them joined Mahmood, who j 
held the usurped soveieignty of Baliar, and the 
country ton ards Orissa ; and was called king of 
Jionpoor, the city, at which he resided, on the banks 
of the Goomty, about 40 miles fiom Benaies The 
victory which Beloli gained over their united forces 
established him firmly on his throne. 

Beloli made a progress through his unsettled pro- 
vinces, confirming or removing the several goveipors, 
as he supposed them affected to his interests He 
was not long suffered to remain in peace. Between 
him and the rival sovereign of Jionpoor, or the East, 
an undecisive war was earned on during the whole of 
his reign. The advantage, partly through force, and 
partly through tieacheiy, was, upon the whole, on 
the side of Beloli, who at last drove the king of the 
East from Jionpoor, and severed from his dominions 
the district to which it belonged. In his declining 
years Beloli divided the provinces of his empire among 
his sons, relations, and favourites ; and died at ah ad- 
vanced age, in the thirty-ninth year of Ins leign. 

He was a modest sovereign ; and when leprovcd by 
his friends for showing so little of the prince, “ It was 
enough for him,” he leplied, "that the woild knew 
he was king , without ins making a vain parade of 
royalty.” ' - 

The partition which Beloli made of his dominions 
had no tendency to prevent those disputes about the 
succession, which are so frequent m the East , but 
neitkei, perhaps, did it augment them. A strong 
party of the Omrahs declared for Secunder, one of the 
younger sons of Beloh ; and after some struggle of 
no great impoitance he was seated firmly on the 
throne. The usual measures were pursued for placing 
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book. lit. the provinces in a state of obedience and Secundcr 
CgAr was stimulated to endeavour the restoration of some 
1525 districts which for several reigns hod affected 

independence on the throne of Delhi The tranquil 
lity, however of an empire which had been so long 
distracted, was not easily preserved and Secundcr 
•was perpetually recalled from the frontiers of his 
kingdom, to anticipate or to quell Insurrections within 
He waged notwithstanding a successful war with the 
king of the East, who had been driven from Jlonpoor 
by the father, and w*os now driven from Bohnr by the 
ton But he found himself unequal to a wnr for the 
recovery of Bengal, to the confine* of which lie had 
once more extended the empire of Delhi and that 
important province still remained in the hands of the 
usurper Secundcr reigned with the reputation of 
nbdities and of no inconsiderable virtue for twenty 
eight ) cars and five months, nnd w as succeeded by 
Ins son Ibrahim ~ f 

Ibrahim had personal courage and was not alto* 
gether destitute of talents but he was n violent, 
capricious unthinking prince and quickly lost the 
nficctions nnd respect or Ins subjects One of his 
maxims was, “ that kings had no relations for thnt 
nil men equally were the slaves of the monarch* 
This though perfect!} con titutlonnl doctnne in the 
TVt was a lnngungc which hml now liecome unusual 
to the prom! Omrntis of the falling throne of Delhi 
Ibrahim was involved in an uninterrupted struggle 
with rebellion against which however he maintained 
himself during n spare of t went} unn Ills empire 
was then invaded b} Baber, n descendant of the great 
Timur who in 1525 deprived him at once of his 
throne nnd Ins lift 
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CHAP. IV. 

From the Commencement to the Close of the Mogul 

Dynasty. 

Uton the death of Shirocli, the son of Timur, and BOOK nr. 
the division of the dominions of that conqueror among CjlA1> 4 ‘ 
his descendants, quarrels and war ensued ; the weak- 152 5 
ness and vice, winch are the usual attendants upon 
long mhented sovereignty, weakened the unsteady 
powers of Asiatic government ; and in a few years 
the great empire of Timur was in a state of dissolu- 
tion The Turks, who had penetrated into western 
Asia, and who, under Bajazet, leceived a dreadful 
overthiow by the aims of Timui, no sooner felt the 
weakness of government m the hands of his successors, 
than they pressed upon the nearest provinces, and at 
an early peuod weie masters of Mesopotamia Ismael 
was a disgiaced servant of Jacob Beg, the eighth in 
the Turkish dynasty of the white sheep. Pursuing 
the career of a military adventurer, he collected 
around him a number of those danng characters, so 
numeious in the tuibulent and unsettled countries of 
the East, whose business it is to seek a livelihood by 
their sword , and after a period, spent in subordinate 
plunder, he conceived himself sufficiently strong to 
attack, in the year 1500, the governoi, or king (for he 
now affected independence) of the province of Shirvan. 

After the conquest of Shirvan, Ismael successively 
made himself master of Tauns, Media, Chaldea, 

Persia, and became the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sophis, who held the sceptre of Persia for a number 
of generations. 
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On the eastern side of the Caspian ShnTbeh Khan 
a chief of the Usbeks or Tnrtars of Desht Kipshah, 
entered TransoTinoa, nt the head of his horde, m the 
year 1494 In the course of four }enrs he rendered 
himself master of all Transoxiann and Chorasnn the 
last of which was however trrested from the Usbccks 
by the arms of Ismael Sophi, in the }car 1510 

Baber was the grandson 0 f Abu Seid, the king of 
Zogatai and Abu Seal was the son of Mahomed 
the grandson of Timur, through Mirnn Shah The 
dominions of Abu Seal acre nt lus death divided 
among his sons Ah became king of Cnbul Ahmed, 
King of Samnrcnnd Ahmcr king of Indyn and 
rjrgnna nnd Mahmood, king of kundiz mid Buduc- 
shnu Bnlicr wns the son of Ahmcr, king of Imtyn 
nnd Firgnna a district surrounded b) mountains 
lying lietwecn Snmnrcand nnd Caslrgnr lie sue 
cecded his father, while %ct \ery )oung m the year 
1493 nnd wns immodinteh imohed in n war with 
his uncle? desirous to profit b) his jouth nnd inex- 
perience. Baber maintained himself against them 
■with varying fortune, sometimes reduced to the lowest 
ebb, nt other times home on a flowing tide tilljhc 
nmvtd of SliaTlick, tlie Tartar 1 Shajlich afler a 
struggle which was strenuously supjwrted hr Bnlicr 
swept the plenty of Timur from fmnwnna ami 
Chom«an Baber was compelled to retire towards 
( nbul where the son of his unde Ah hod liocn i)l 
throned b) his Omralu nml the greatest anarch) 
prevniled. Tlie weak rcsi>timci. opjio<cd to Bailor 
in Cnlml he had means to mcrcomc nnd liecntnc 
master of that province in the ^enr After 

spending wmie aenrn in contending with the rnenm s 
who deputed with lnm the ]»o*3o ion of ( nlml nnd 


• T/ 1 j bu n it u It t J l y |Xm btu (i)lc! li’uu ,i |iy> 
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resisted his efforts for obtaining Candahar, he was BOOK in 
hied uith the hopes of lccovering his paternal do- ClIA1> 4 ' 
minions, Ismael Sophi having defeated and slam his 1525 . 
enemy, Shaibek In the year 1511 he maiched 
towards Bochai a, of which, after some resistance, he , 
made himself master. Ills next object was Samar- 
cand, which surrendered upon his arrival. His am- 
bition was to make tins calcinated capital of the 
gieat founder of his house the place of his residence ; 
and lie appointed Nasir, his brother, governoi of 
Cabul. But he had not enjoj ed. above nine months, 
this coveted tin one, v hen the Usbecks, under the 
successor of Shaibek, returned from the deseit, and 
Babei, after an unavailing stiuggle, was forced back 
to Cabul 

Baber had not spent one year in re-establishing 
his authont}' in Cabul, when information received of 
the weakness at Delhi inspired him with hopes of in- 
demnifying himself m the south for the possessions 
which lie had been constrained to relinquish in the 
north. In the year 1519 he took possession of all 
the countries on the further side of the Blue River, 
one of the branches of the Indus. He overran a part 
of the Punjab, levj mg contributions , and after chas- 
tising the Gickers, who had molested him m his pro- 
gress, he returned to Cabul. Before the end of the 
same year, he lenewed his march into Hindustan, 
and intended to 1 educe Lahore; but was interrupted 
t»y news -from the northern side of the mountains 
which separate Bochara fiom Cabul, that a district 
there, of which he still retained possession, had been 
invaded by the Tartars of Cashgar. The following 
year, the conqueror was recalled, after he had made 
some pi ogress m the invasion of Hindustan, by intel- 
ligence that Cabul itself was assailed by the people of 
Candahar. Baber lesolved to complete the conquest 
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EOOKIIT of this neighbouring country, before lie ngrnn led out 
^ r 4 bis armies to regions more remote The vigour of 
1525 °** C° n dahar who "held out for three year?, 

procured, so long, a respite to the kings nnd Omralis 
of Hindustan or rather afforded three additional 
years for the exercise of their mutual hostilities, and 
the oppression of the wretched inhabitants But in 
the year 1523, Candahar being at last reduced Bal>cr 
rendered himself master of Lahore nnd the Punjab 
The next jear beginning to feel the seduce ments or 
luxury and case he contented himself with directing 
Ins troops in Hindustan to mnrch against Delhi 
But they were attacked and oicrthrown In 1525 
Baber resolred to repair tins misfortune by Ins pre- 
sence Ibrahim marched out to defend Ins capital 
with nn army os much inferior in bravery, ns it was 
superior in numbers It was speedily routed Ibra 
him was slain in battle, Baber entered Delhi nnd, 
mounting the throne -of the Afglmuns or I’atnns, be 
gan the Mogul dj nastj in Hindustan 

Great efforts were still demanded for the reduction 
or the pro\ races, the Omralis of which being Af- 
glinuns nnd expecting little favour under n Mogul 
monarch held out, and crcn formed thcmsches into 
on extensive nnd formidable confederacy setting n 
son of the late Secitndtr ns sovereign nt their head 
Bnbcr s pnndpnl officer*, alarmed by the resistance 
winch it seemed necessar) to overcome combined in 
offering bun advice to return Tin. king declaring 
that he would relinquish such n conquest only with his 
life duphned so formidable n spirit of resolution and 
perscierancc, that in n short tunc the confederacy 
licgitn to dissolve Many of the Omralis who were 
the weakest, or wlio*c territories were the most ex- 
po*^! enrm. our to JlalxT, and entered into his wr 
mcc At last a great battle was fought, which Ba 
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her with difficulty won, but which gave him so decid- BOOK HI. 
ed a superiority, that his enemies were no longer able UlAr 4> 
to meet him in the held. Having reduced the pro- 
vinces which latterly paid obedience to the throne of 
Delhi, he advanced against the Omrahs of the East, 
who for a length of time had affected independence. 

He had scarcely, however, conquered Baliar, when he 
fell sick and died, in the year 1530. 

Humaioon succeeded to the throne of his father, 
but was not long suffered to enjoy it m peace. t His 
brother Camnan, m the government of Cabul, formed 
a resolution of seizing upon the Punjab; and Hu- 
maioon was fam to confer upon him the government 
of all the country from the Indus to Persia, on condi- 
tion of Ins holding it as a dependenc} r . Mahmood, too, 
the son of the Emperor Secunder, whom the confe- 
derated Omrahs had placed at their head, was again 
joined by some chiefs, and kindled the flames of war 
m the eastern provinces A victory gained by the 
Emperor extinguished all immediate danger m that 
quarter But Sheie Khan, the regent of Bahar, le- 
fused to give up the fortress of Chunar. A conspi- 
racy was formed m favour of Mahomed, a prince of 
the race of Timur , and Bahadur, king , of Guzerat, 
was excited to hostilities by the protection which 
Humaioon afforded to the Rana of Chitoie Bahadur 
was unequal to his enterprise ; the war against lnm 
was pushed with activity and vigour, and he lest em 
tirely the kingdom of Guzerat Humaioon was now 
in favour with fortune , from Guzerat he marched to 
the eastern provinces, and reduced Chunar. Having 
gained the passes, he then entered Bengal ; the go- 
vernment of which had recently been usuipgd, and its 
sovereign expelled, by the enterprising Shere He 
took possession of Gour, then the capital of the pro- 
vince-, and there resided for several months; but, his 
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book in troops suffering- from the humidity of Iho clunatc, and 
c,Ar 4 his two brothers now aspiring openly to his throne, 
1530-40 WM couipellcd to proceed towards Agra, which he 
and his father had mode the seat of go\emmcnt In 
the mean time Shere, though he had been defeated 
was not subdued He made himself master of the 
strong fortress of Itliotns, jitter he lmd been obliged 
to retire from Gour and he now threw himself in 
the wn) of Ilumoioon, whose presence was urgent!} 
required in nnother part of his empire Humnioon 
tlircntcned witli detention if nothing w orsc, desired 
accommodation After a negotiation, it w as agreed 
that the government of Balmr and Bengal should he 
conferred upon Shcrc paying a slight tribute, m he 
knowledgmcnt of dependence Tlic cltnnco of find 
ing the camp of the Emperor unguarded, under the 
negligence inspired by the prospect of peace was one 
among the motives which led Shcrc to open the ne 
gotlation The perfidy succeeded and Humnioon, 
having lost lus anm, was constrained to fh 

He repaired to Agra, and was joined b\ his bro- 
ther*, whose united strength was no more thnn sufli 
aent to defend them against Shore the Afghauu 
But their conflicting interests and passions deflated 
cvrry scheme of co-opcrntion The arm) with which 
Humnioon mnrehed out to meet the assailant w ns 
overthrown the capttal no longer nffonled him n 
place of refuge he fled from one place to another 
subject at times to the greatest lianlslnps and wns 
at last obliged to quit the kingdom, and sett an a>) 
lnm in Perua where be was hospitably and honour 
ably entertained 

The grandfather of Shore the new sovereign of 
Hindustan came from the district of Boh 1 in the 

»Thn* f wl p (urn 15 ll c R-) !!«, » ot 
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mountains of Afghaunistan, in quest of military em- BOOK nr 
ployment, in the reign of Beloli, and entered into the Chap * 
service of an Omrah of the court. His son Hussun 
followed the Subahdar, who acquired the title of King 
of the East ; and rosjs to considerable rank in his ser- 
vice. Fend, the son of Hussun, received the name 
of Shere, winch signifies lion, from killing with his 
own hand, in the presence of the King or Governor of 
Bahar, an enormous tiger which 1 ushed from a thicket. 

When this monarch died, and his son, a minor, suc- 
ceeded him, the government of Bahar rested chiefly 
in the hand of Shere ; and a short time elapsed, when 
the youhg prince, having made his escape, left the 
name as well as the power of sovereign to the usur- 
per He had just accomplished the conquest of Ben- 
gal, when Humaioon, returning fiom Guzerat, invad- 
ed his dominions . 1 

Immediately after his victory, Shere assumed the 
1 imperial title of Shah, and exerted himself with great 
activity in reducing the provinces to his obedience. 

His mandates ran from the furthest branch of the 
Indus, to the Bay of Bengal ; a moie extensive do- 
minion than for some ages had belonged to any sove- 
reign of Hindustan. Besieging/ one of the Strongly 
situated forts, which abound m Ilidia, he was killed 
by an accidental explosion of gunpowder, when 
he had reigned five years m Hindustan. What can 
be said of few sovereigns, even in still more enliglit- 


siderablc in the history of British India, is said by M&jor Stewart, on 
his Persian authorities, to have been the original seat of the Afgliauns, 
whose mountatnous country (Roh signifies a mountainous country, 
and Rohilias, mountaineers or highlanders) extchded, according to the 
same authorities, in length from Sewad and Bijore to the town of Sia, 
in Buhliarcst, and in breadth from Hussm to Rabul Stewart’s Bengal, 
p 127 ' 

i What relates to Bengal, in these transactions, is extracted mi- 
nutely by Mr Stewart, Cliist Bengal, sect 5) 
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book ill encd ages, he left various monuments of public bene 
CtLtr 4 ficcncc to prolong the memory, and the love, of his 
15 S&-W short administration He built cnmvnnsems nt every 
stage, from the Nilnb or furthest branch of the In- 
dus, to the shores of Bengal he dug a well for the 
refreshment of the trn\ cllcr nt every two miles lie 
ordered that all travellers without distinction of coun 
try or religion should nt ever) stage be entertained, 
according to their qunht} nt the public expense he 
had trees planted along the roads to shelter the trn 
vclfcr* against the violence of the sun hq established 
post horses, the first in India, for the more rapid con 
rcying of intelligence to government, 1 and for tho ac- 
commodation of trade and correspondence even the 
religious comfort of the 'traveller was not neglected , 
a number of magnificent mosques were erected along 
the road, and priests appointed for the performance of 
devotional services. 

Sherc left two sons of whom the youngest, taing 
with the army, was proclaimed king A straggle, 
ns usual, ensued, for the possession of the throne n 
fugned accommodation was made up between the 
brothers war again quickly broke out the eldest 
lost a battle, from which he fled nnd disappearing 
was never heard of more The > oungest remained 
emperor, b) the name of Sebin The Omrahs, how 
ever, or Subahdars of the provinces who never neg 
lectcd nn opportunity that promised a chance of m 
dependence retailed in so era! quarters In some In 
stances they were not without difficult) subdued 
After several years spent in reducing his dominions 
to order nnd obedience Selim was routed from Ills 
dreams of future tranquillity In intelligence that the 
exiled emperor Ilummoon was on his nn) from Per- 
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sia with an army, for the recovery of Hindustan. BOOK III 
Selim prepared for action with vigour But Hu- CnAP 4 
maioou, instead of advancing, retired. Selim, shoitly 1535.54, 
after, was seized with a violent distemper ; and died 
suddenly, in the tenth year of his reign. , 

He left a son to succeed him , but only twelve 
years of age. Theie was a nephew to the late em- 
peror Shere, by name Mubanck, whose sister was 
mother of the young pnnce ' Mubanck assassinated 
the boy in the arms of his mother, three days after 
he had been proclaimed as king. 

Mahomed was the name which Mubarick thought 
proper to use upon the throne Vice, profusion, and 
folly, the attributes of his character and administra- 
tion, lost him speedily the respect of his people, and the 
obedience of Ins Omrahs. His brother Ibrahim raised 
an army, from which Mahomed fled to the eastern 
provinces, leaving Ibrahim to assume the style of 
royalty at Delhi. This was '•not all. Ahmed, an- 
other nephew of the emperor Shere, laid claim to the 
sovereignty in Punjab, assumed the name of Secunder 
Shah, and marched towards Agra Ibrahim met 
him, and was defeated. Ibrahim was attacked * on 
the other side, by the vizir of Mahomed, and after 
several turns of foitune, fled to Oiissa. Secunder 
took possession of Agra and Delhi, while Mahomed 
was engaged in a war with the governor of Bengal ; 
in which at first he was prosperous, but finally stript 
of his dominions and life 

In the mean time, Secunder ^yas summoned to 
oppose the exiled emperor Humaioon, who had now 
a second time returned for the recovery of his throne. 

When Humaioon made his escape into Persia, 

Tamasp the son of Ismael, second of the Sophis, 
ruled from beyond the Euphrates, to the furthest 
boundary of Transoxiana The governor of the 

u 2 
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BOOK nr province wluch first afforded Shelter to Humnioon 
CllAr 4 recened him with distinction and he was conveyed, 
153G-51 with the respect which seemed due to his rank and 
misfortunes, to the Presence at Ispahan He ,w as 
treated by Tatnasp as a so\ e reign and Ins misfor- 
tunes excited the compassion of a fa\ountc sister of 
the king, and of several of his counsellors At their 
instigation an army of ten thousand horse was en 
trusted to Humoioon with which ho advanced to- 
wards Cnndalmr still governed together with Cabul 
by one of his rebellious brothers After an obstinate 
resistance, the at) of Candnlmr fell into his hands, 
and the rest of the proiincc submitted Jealousy 
and dissatisfaction soon sprung up between him and 
the Persian commanders But snnous Omralis of 
the country now joined him with their troops and 
marching to Cgbul, he was joined by the second of Ills 
rebellious brothers, and sc\ crnl other chiefs Cabul 
was in no situation to resist and his hostile brother 
fled to Bicker, n wild and desert province toward the 
mouth of the Indus, governed bv a relntion When 
CoIriI was suliducd Humnioon crossed the moun- 
tains to the north, fur the purpose of reducing Buduc- 
shnn, that district of the Mogul kingdom of Trans 
oxmnn which luul remained united to the dominions 
ofBnl>er In the mean time Ins brother returned 
from Bicker and 111 the alienee of I Iumaioon and his 
nrmv obtained po<«c<sion of Cnhul Humnioon has- 
tened from Buducdmn gn\c Irattlc to Jus brothers 
army, routed it and laid siege to Cnhul Ilisbro 
tlicr seetn rt no hojtcs of success fled from the nt) li) 
night and made his wnj to Balk where lie reccncd 
nsfi tnnee from tlie gmcnior marched ngnmst IIu 
mnioon < new conquest of Buducslmn nnd expelled 
h» governor I Iumaioon hll Inin not to <nj<» his 
ncqumtum in |*.are lie marched against bun nnd 
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forcing him to submit, treated him with lenity and BOOK III 
respect. Humaioon next involved himself in-hostili- Chap 4 
ties with the Usbeks of Balk, over whom at first he 1 536 - 54 . 
gamed advantages, but at last was routed, and obliged 
to letreat to Cabul In this reheat he was deserted 
by his perfidious brothei, whom he had recently 
spared. Some of the chiefs of his army wrote to that 
deserter, that if he could attack the army of Huma- 
ioon, they would betray him m the action Humaioon 
was accordingly defeated ; and obliged to fly towards 
Buducshan, leaving Cabul a thud -time to his foe. 

Being joined, however, by the second of his brothers, 
who now repaid by gieat services his formei deme- 
nts , and by seveial other chiefs, he was speedily in 
a condition to march again to Cabul with a force 
which his brother was by no means able to with- 
stand. After some resistance the brother was obliged 
to fly , and though he continued for sevei al years to 
raise up disturbance, he was no longer able to endan- 
ger the sovereignty of Humaioon. 

That prince, though now < in possession of part of 
his ancient dominions, though aware of the distractions 
which prevailed m the lest, and invited by the inhabit- 
ants of Agra and Delhi, paused at the thought of invad- 
ing Hindustan At first he was able to laise an aimy 
of only fifteen thousand horse. With that he began to 
advance towards the Indus, wheie he was joined by 
his veterans fi om Candahar . The governors of Pun- 
jab and Lahoie fled before him ; and those countries 
were regained without a contest. Secunder detached 
an army, which advanced towards the Sutledge. 

But the general of the advanced division of the 
army of Humaioon surprised the camp of Secunder 
in the night, and entirely dispersed the tioops. This 
disaster made Secunder hasten v ith his mam army 
to meet the enemy ; a great battle was fought under 
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BOOK Itl the walls of Serhind, in which the young Akbar, son 
CHAr 4 of Humaioon show ed remarkable spirit and resolution 
1555 Sccundcr, being routed fled, to the mountains of Sl 
wabc. 

Humaioon re-entered Delhi in the year 1554 but 
was not destined to a long enjoyment of the power 
which he had regained As he wns supporting him 
self b) lus stnlf, on the marble stairs of his palace 
the staff slipped, and the emperor fell from the top to 
the bottom He w as taken up insensible and expired 
in a few days, in the >ear 1555 , the fift\ first of lus 
age 

Tnmnsp still reigned m Persia. Put the Usbechs 
lind now possessed themselves of Bochnm nnd of the 
greater part of Trnnsoxinnn 

Akbar, the son of Humaioon though not quite 
fourteen >0013 of age, wns placed on bis fathers 
throne He bad been nursed 111 difficultv nnd mis- 
fortune nnd joungnshewa* those pou erful teachers 
had done much in forming lus mind 

Wien Humaioon w ith the few friends who ndhered 
to lnm first fled from India, they nearly perished m 
the sandy desert which lies between Ajmerc nnd the 
Indus. 1II1 tbemtmost difficult!, nnd nfter the loss 
of monv lives the/ arrived at Amcrcot the sent of n 
Hindu llnjnh about two hundred miles from Tnttn 
It was here that Akbar was bom. Humaioon pro- 
ceeding to Candahar where be still hoped for support 
was attacked hv the governor of Candahar nnd 
obliged to flv leaving his infant son nnd his mother 
Ixrhhid him Akbar wns kept at Cnndahnr hj tlie 
governor till Humaioon was on his march from 
Pcr-ti when lie *ent lum to his unde nt Cnbul 
\\ lien 1 Iumiloon nflerCahulwnstnl.cn ngmn IjcIh Id 
las son and his wifi. he took the child in his arms 
thin four jears of age and exclaimed u Jo tph by 
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his. envious brethren was cast into a well; but he was bOOK m. 
exalted by Providence to the summit of glory.” Akbar ~ HAr 4 
once moie fell into the hands of his uncle, when that 1557. 
rebellious prince legained possession of Cabul. When 
Humaioon returned to besiege him, Akbar was bound 
to a stake, and exposed upon the battlements. Hu- 
maioonrmade proclamation, that if injury happened 
to Akbar, every. human being in Cabul should be put 
to the swoid The wretched uncle was deterred, or 
forcibly restrained, from exposing it to such a disaster. t 

Byram, the chief of the Omrahs in the service of 
Humaioon, a man of talents, but of a severe, or rather 
of a cruel disposition, was appointed regent during 
the minority ; which, in so unsettled and turbulent 
an empire, was not hkely to be attended with .general 
submission and peace. 

The first object of the new government was to ex- 
teimmate the party of the late pretended emperor 
Secunder, and for this purpose an army, with the 
young sovereign at its head, marched toward- the 
mountains. Secunder fled , the Rajah of Nagracote 
made his submission*, andftlie rainy season coming 
on, the army retired into quarters. v 

In the mean time, the Governor who had been left 
by Humaioon in the command of Buducshan assumed 
independence ; and presumed so far upon the weak- 
ness of the, new government, as to march against 
Cabul. The city stood a siege of four months ; but 
at last submitted, and acknowledged the authority of 
the invader. 

This calamity arrived not alone. Himu, the vizir 
-of Mahomed, the usurper who letained a part of the 
eastern provinces, maiched to the centre of the empire 
with a formidable army. He took Agra He took 
Delhi The young Shah still remained in his quarters. 

A council of war was held, in which Byram advised 
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to march against the enemy The principal part of 
the Omrahs, as the hostile army nmonnted to 100,000 
horse, that of the king to scarcely 20 000 held it nd 
viseable to retreat. But the young Shall supported 
the opinion of Byram with so much ardour that he 
kindled the enthusiasm of the Omralis, who declared 
their resolution to devote their lives and fortunes to 
his service 

“While the army was on its march, the governor of 
Delhi, he by whom the at) had just been surren 
dered, joined the King Waiting for a time when 
the presence of the Prince offered no interruption, 
Byram called this governor into his tent, and 
licheaded him It was to antinpatc, he told the 
King, the clemency of the Boynl mind, that he had 
taken upon him, without consultation, to make this 
cxnmple necessary to let the neglectful Omrahs 
know, that want of vigour was liardly less criminal 
than want of loyalty and that, as meritorious ser- 
vices would be amply rewarded, so no failure in dut) 
should pass with Impunity The Prince whatever 
were his thoughts, thanked the regent for the care he 
bestowed upon lus person and government 

The brave Himu made the neccssarr dispositions 
for encountering the imperial army The contending 
parties arrived in presence of one nnothcr m the 
ncighliourhood of Pnniput The Moguls who had 
been reinforced on the march, fought with great con 
stancy and the enemy were thrown into disorder 
Jlimu advanced conspicuous on a touenng elephant, 
and endeavoured hv lus example to reanimate his 
troojis lie was shot with nn nmm through the eye 
mid hts followers, believing lnm hilled endeavoured 
to save themselves hr retreat I limit drew the eve 
out of the socket with the arrow and continued the 
fight with unabated constancr But the driver of Jjs 
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elephant seeing a mortal blow aimed at himself offered BOOK in 
to diiect the animal wheiever he should be desired. 4> 
Upon this, Hi mm was sun bunded and taken. 1557-60 

When the battle ended, he was brought into the 
piesence of Akbar, almost expning with his wounds. 

Byram, addiessing the King, -told him it would be a 
meiitorious action to kill that dangerous infidel with 
his own hands Akbar, m compliance with the advice 
of Ins ministei, diew Ins sword, 'but only touching 
with it gently the head of his gallant captive, burst 
into teais. Tins movement of generous compassion 
was answered by the minister with a look of stern 
disappiobation , 'and with one blow of Ins sabre he 
struck the head of the pnsoner to the ground. 

This important victory lestoied tranquillity to the 
piincipal pait of Akbar’s dominions It is true that 
m the same year the invasion of a Persian army, 
under the nephew of Tamasp, rendered that prince 
for a time master of Candahar. And the late pre- 
tended emperor Secunder advanced into the western 
provinces, and made the governor fly to Lahore. 

But the imperial standards were carried with expedi- 
tion towards the Indus; Secunder was cooped up in 
a fort; when, offering to surrender the place and all 
his pretensions, he was permitted to retire into Bengal, 
and Akbar returned to Lahore. 

The ovei bearing pretensions of an impel ious, though 
useful seivant, and the spirit of a high-minded, though 
generous sovereign, could not long be reconciled. 

Mutual jealousies and discontents arose; the mi- 
nister used his power with 'ci uelty to deliver himself 
from those who stood m his way , he increased by 
that means the disgust of his master ; yet he con- 
trived for a time to preserve himself m power, by occu- 
pying the mind of the King with military preparation 
and action. An expedition, which ended successfully. 


\ 
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was planned ngainst Guahor, at that time n plnce of 
the highest importance In the same year, one of 
Ahlmr s generals subdued all the country about Jion 
poor and Benares, hitherto retained by the Omrnhs 
who liad derived their power from the gift or the 
weakness of the late princes of the Afghaun or Patan 
dvnnsty Operations n ere commenced against Malwn, 
possessed by another of those Omrnhs But all this 
business and success served only to rctnrd not pro 
vfcnt, the fall of the minister \\ hen the ro) al car 
was found open to nCcusations against the harsh and 
domineering B) ram courtiers u ere not u anting to 
fill it lie was secretly charged with designs hostile 
to the person and government of the Shah and the 
mind of Akbnr, though firm was not unmoved b) 
imputations against the man lie disliked, houcter 
destitute of facts to support them After some 
irresolution and apprehension a proclamation uns 
issued to announce that Ahlwr bad tnken upon him 
self the government and that henceforth no mondntes 
but bis were to lie obeyed Byram, who bad shown 
so much resolution when serving Ins master, was full 
or indccuion when called upon to net for himself 
The sovereign ndwsod him to make a \ovnge to 
Mecca At one time Byram proceeded to ol>cy at 
another time he resolved to render himself Indtpcn 
dent in vime of the prounccs whu.Ii Akl»ar lnd not 
vet sulxlucd and nt another time conceived the 
design of seizin^ and governing the Punjab itself 
lie attempted amis, Imt met with no support and 
driven to Ins list n ourcc implored the clcmenc) ot 
his master Al bar hastened to a. sun. him of for 
givcness and Invited turn to Ins pre-mre \\ hen the 
unfortunate B\nm prevented lain* If with all the 
marks of humilntion and bursting into tears threw 
himself on Ins face at tin foot of tin throne, Aklinr 
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lifted him up with liis own hand, and setting him in BOOK III 
Ins former place at the head of the Omrahs, “ If the 4 
noble Byram,” said he, “lores a military life, he shall 
obtain the government of a province in winch his 
glory may appear ; if lie chooses rather to remain at 
comt, the benefactor of our family shall be distin- 
guished by our favours, but should devotion engage 
the soul of Byiam to make a voyage to the holy city, 
he shall be provided and escorted m a manner suit- 
able to his dignity.” Byram, desiring leave to lepair 
to Mecca, received a splendid retinue and allowance ; 
but in his passage through Guzerat, an Afghaun 
Chief, whose father he had formerly slam in battle, 
pretending salutation, stabbed lum with a dagger, 
and killed him on the spot 

In the yeai 1560, a son of the late Shah Mahomed, 
who had found means to raise 40,000 horse, advanced 
with a design to recover the province of- Jionpoor. 

The geneials of Akbar, who had the province in 
charge, vanquished him' noth the forces under their 
command. Presuming, however, on their services or 
strength,' they delayed remitting the plundei Akbar 
went towaids them without a moment’s delay , upon 
which they made haste to meet him with the spoils. 

He accepted their obedience; piaised their valour, 
and bestowed on them magnificent gifts. This is a 
specimen of the behaviour of Akbar to his Omrahs 
Then* proneness to seize every opportunity of dis- 
obedience he restrained by piompt and vigorous in- 
terference ; seldom punished their backwardness ; > 
but always bestowed on their services honour and 
reward. 

Hussun, the governor of Ajmefe, made some pro- 
gress m subduing several forts in that hilly countiy, 
yet held by Hindu Rajahs. The general, sent to re- 
duce Malwa, had carried on the war in that province 
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DOOKIU with so much success as to dnvc the pretended king 
Cgxr 4 out of his dominions He fled, however to the sovc- 
1560-80 reigns of Cnndesh and Bcrar from w hom he receiv 
cd such effectual support ns to be able to defeat the 
army of the imperial general, which lie pursued to 
the vianitv of Agra. Ahbnr gave commission to 
Abdnlln the Usbeck, governor of Kalpy, a aty and 
province on the Jumna, to prosecute the wnr and by 
him was Mnlwn annexed to the Mogul dominions 
About the same time the Gichers, those restless tnlies 
of Hindus who so often from their mountains dis- 
turbed the obedience of the upper provinces, were 
united under a w nrlikc chief, and assumed the appear 
nnee of a formidable cnem) They were attacked 
with the usual vigour of Ahbnr s government and 
compelled to receive, though of their own nation, n 
sovereign named for them by the Moguls 

Notwithstanding the virtues of Ahbnr s adminis- 
tration the spint of rebellion inherent in the prift 
ciples of Indian despotism left him hardly n moment 6 
tranquillity, during the whole course of a long and 
prosperous reign Hussun revolted in Ajmcrc and 
gnined a victor} over the imperial troops who were 
sent to oppose 1dm Hakim brother of Akbar, a 
weak man the governor of Cabul, began to act os an 
independent pnnee A Move of his approaching the 
King while marching with his troops let flv nn ar- 
row which wounded him in the shoulder Abdulla, 
the Usbeck, mister of Molwa, believed himself so 
strong and the King pressed bv rebellion in various 
quarters «o weak that he might erect a throne for 
himself lie contrived artfully to spread a rumour 
that the Shah had contracted a general hatred of the 
U'bccks in his «erncc and meditated their dcstnic 
tion 1 Ins gamed over ‘nninder and Ibrahim the 
govcmo -3 of two of the eastern provinces Asaph 
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wlio held the government of Corah, had obtained BOOK III. 
great wealth by subduing and plundering a rajahship ^ HAr 4# 
or Hindu kingdom, between Beiar and Bengal, which 1560 - 80 . 
till this time liad escaped the ravage of a Mahomedan 
conqueror. Not wishing to part with any of this 
wealth and influence, lie joined with the rebels, in 
, hopes of being able to defy the imperial power Even 
Zemaun, the captain-general of the empire, and his 
brother Bahadur, two chiefs of gieat power and re- 
nown, joined the enemies of Akbar, and hoped to 
raise themselves on the ruins of the king. 

Akbar, whom neither exertion nor danger dismay- 
ed, opposed himself to his enemies with an activity, 
which often lepaired the deficiencies of prudence. It 
would be tedious to follow minutely a seiies of expe- 
ditions, so much the same, to subdue one rebellious 
chieftain after another. Akbar had made consider- 
able progress in reducing the eastern provinces to 
obedience, when lie learned that Hakim., governor of 
Cabul, m hopes of advantage fiom his absence, had 
advanced towards Lalioie. The tranquillity of the 
northern provinces, whose inhabitants weie haidy 
and warlike, was always regai ded by Akbar as wor- 
thy of more watchful solicitude than that of the east, 

, where the people were effeminate and more easily 
subdued. Leaving therefore the reduction of the 
Usbeck rebels still incomplete, he hasted towards 
Lahore ; and, surprising his brother by the celenty of 
his appearance, he rendered opposition hopeless, and 
* crushed this rebellion in its bud. In the mean time 
the Usbecks increased their army, and extended their 
conquests. The expeditious movements of Akbar left 
them little time to enjoy their advantages Having 
returned with a recruited army, he came to* an action 
with the combined forces of the insurgents, and gamed 
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BOOK III a great victory, which effectually quashed the rebel 
Crai> 4 bon m the cast 

15GO-SO Tb e unsettled state of the province of Mnlwa soon 
required the royal presence Among other measures, 
for the secure possession of that important district, he 
advanced to the attach of Chitorc, a fort of great nn 
tural strength situated in a mountainous and difficult 
part of the province, inhabited by Hindus who bad 
been frequently subdued, by the more powerful of the 
Mahometan pnnees, but bad as often revolted when 
the reins of government were held by n feeble hand* 
After an obstinate resistance Chitorc was taken 
Itantampore, in the Armharrcc hills, in the province of 
Ajmere, was also a lull fort, of great strength which 
bad often been taken from the Hindus nnd as often 
recovered. Having reduced Rnntnmporc, as well ns 
Callingcr, another strong bold of Similar description 
nnd importance in the same range of mountains, lie 
directed his attention to Guzernh 

Tills was one of the provinces, the governor oF 
winch during the decline of the Pntan or Afghaun 
dynasty hod assumed independence and it lind been 
governed as a separate kingdom for n number of 
jears. After a time it Iuid fullen into the same con 
fusion winch seems the common fate of Asiatic sove- 
reignties, whether great or small The Omrnhs Ixj- 
enme too powerful for the sovereign the different 
districts or governments assumed independence and 
the rojnl power was reduced to n shadow In this 
rituation the province offered hut little resistance to 
Akbar the different leaders who felt their infenont), 
courting favour by listening submission IIinsup, 
in Ajmere was able to take the field with nn army 
hut as the I mg wns now at leisure to push the war 
against htm» he was driven from the province, nnd 
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with the remains of his army, fled to Punjab. At- BOOKIIL* 
tacked by a warlike tribe of the inhabitants, he was tIAP 4 ' 
there taken prisoner, delivered up to the governor of 15G0-80. 
Multan, and by .him put to death. No sooner had the , 
king turned his back on Guzerat, than some of the 
turbulent chiefs began to assemble armies, and pre- 
pale the means of resistance. The rainy season was 
now commenced, when the great camp was unable to 
move , but Akbar, selecting a small body of cavalry, 
pursued Ins way with the utmost expedition to Guze- 
rat, surpnsed the rebels m the midst of their prepara- 
tions , offered them battle notwithstanding the infe- 
riority of Ins force, and, contraiy to all prudential 
calculation, gained a victory, which established his 
aulhoiity in Guzerat 

The province of Bengal paid a nominal submission 
to the throne of Delhi, but during several reigns had 
been virtually independent After -the other pro- 
vinces of the empire were 1 educed to more substantial 
obedience, it was not likely that grounds of quarrel 
would long fail to be laid between Akbar and the 
King of Bengal. The Governor or Subahdar of Oude 
being oideied, as contiguous, to begin operations 
against him, had gained some important advantages, 
ana was besieging Patna, when he was joined by the 
Shah. The Bengal chief, seeing no chance of suc- 
cess, offered terms of accommodation Akbar consented 
to engage for his life, but demanded that every thing 
else should be left to his clemency ; to spare, however, 
the blood of their subjects, lie offered to decide their 
disputes by personal combat. In >the following night 
the Bengal chief went secretly down the river in a 
boat, and his troops immediately evacuated the city. 

Akbar returned to Agra , and the governor of Oude, 
to whose jurisdiction Patna was annexed, was ordered 
- to complete the reduction of Bengal. The van- 
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BOOK in qulslied sovereign was allowed to retain Onssa. But, 
Cgxr 4 unfortunately for him th? Zcrmndnrs of Bengal still 
1580 adhered to his interests and speedily assembled a 
considerable arm) for his restoration Having put 
himself at the head of this armament, he was taken 
prisoner and in the absence of Akbar put to death 
in cold blood, upon the field. 

Tor a short space Akbar now enjoyed tranquillity 
and obedience throughout his extensive empire and 
wisely made use of the interval to visit and inspect 
its several provinces. Soon was he recalled to his 
former troubles and exertions The recent!) sub- 
dued Bengal furnished a variety of discontented 
spirits, who again appeared in arms and his brother 
in Cnbul, marched against Lai i ore Akbar never 

allowed disobedience in the upper provinces to gain 
strength b) duration He hastened to Lahore ov cr- 
enme his brother followed lum dose to Cabul nnd 
received n message from the vanquished prince, im- 
ploring forgiveness Akbar, with his usual gene 
rosity, which was often inconsiderate, nnd cost him 
dear, replaced him in his government/ 

1 he pence of Bengal was in the mean time re 
stored hut n formidable rebellion broke out in Gu 
rerat, whicl^ the son of Bjram the late regent, was 
sent to subdue He was opposed with great ohsti 
nac) nnd some power But being a man of talents 
he restored the province in a little time to obedience 
nndjvos reworded with its government 

1 lie governor or Cabul the kings brother died 
T1 ic state of the upper provinces seemed iqion that 
occasion to require the presence of A1 Imr and he 
marched towards Punjab Here he projected the 
conquest of Cashmere nnd dupatched an army for 
that |rurpo*e The searnn being ill chosen nnd pro 
unions foiling that nnnv found itself unequal to the 
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enterprise. Akbar, however, was not willing to be BOOK in. 
foiled : he dispatched a second army , and the con- Chaf 4 
quest was made with little opposition. Soon after 1593 . 
this, the Governor of Candahar, a province which 
hitherto had paid but a nominal submission to the 
Mogul throne, unable to defend himself against his 
rebellious brothers, and the Usbeks, who had now 
rendered themselves masters of Transoxiana and 
Bactria, and were formidable neighbours to the 
northern provinces of Hindustan, offered to deliver 
up his government to Akbar , and received that of 
Multan m exchange. 

Akbar, who now beheld himself master, from the 
mountains of Persia, and Tartary, to the confines of 
Deccan, began to cast the eyes of ambition on that 
contiguous land. He gave directions to his gover- 
nor, in the provinces nearest Deccan, to prepare as 
numerous armies as possible , and to omit no oppor- 
tunity of extending the empire. He dispatched am-* 
bassadors to the kingdoms of Deccan, more with a 
design to collect information, than to settle disputes* 

And at last a great army, under Mirza, the son of 
Byram, who had reduced Guzerat, marched in ex- 
ecution of this project of unprovoked aggression, and 
unprincipled ambition. 

, We have aheady observed the circumstances which 
attended the first establishment of a Mahomedan 
empire m Deccan, and it ivill now be necessary to 
recount shortly the events which intervened from the 
death of 'Alla Bhamenee, in the year 1357, to the 
invasion of Akbar m 1593 1 Alla was succeeded by 
his son Mahomed, who reigned seventeen years, and 


1 For the succeeding sketch of the history of the Mahomedan sove- 
reignties in Deccan, Fenshta’s History of Deccan, translated by Captain 
Jonathan Scott, and Wilks’s Historical Sketches of the South nf India, | 
have been the principal guides 
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book ITT earned on successful wars against the Rnjalis of 
Caxf 4 < p c | IDgana nn ^ Boejanuggur, 1 a city on the Tum- 
1593 medra or Toombuddra, the most southern branch of 
the Kistna or Knshnn, and at that time the capital of 
a considerable kingdom a He stnpt these sovereigns 
of part of their dominions, and rendered them tri 
lmtary for the rest A circumstance is recorded by 
the historian, which indicates but a thin population 
in that part of India The number of lives nluch 
were destroyed by bis wars nas computed at near 
500,000, among wliora was the natural proportion of 
both sexes, and of all ages for Indian wars spare 
neither sex nor age And by this loss, the regions 
of Carnatic, toys the historian, were so lnid wnstc, 
that they did not recover their natural population for 
several kemms, or revolutions of ten years yet they 
had never before been more than slightly over run 
by a foreign invader and the virtues or vices of 
Hindu policy Hi ere here to be traced in their natural 
effects. JMujnhid, the son of Mahomed, was assas- 
sinated by Ids uncle, after reigning three years. Tfio 
murderer Daood placed himself on tlic throne hut 
lost his ow n life b> assassination, after n month and 
five days Of Alla, the first or the Bahmcncc so- 
\ereigns, the joungest son was still aliic and had 
pas ctl his life in confinement during the intcrmc 
diate reigns. B) the intrigues of the Ilarnm, he was 
now nek non lodged ns king and spent n mild and 


1 Celled ft im"3» in the common nufn, anJ VjCTDnufljtnf by Col 
WflVi. ft Urt » raoJem power ib the tcraih of ladu 

■nil lud r ten npontherw n« of the ftjpbib p ©fWarunVuL Jin tot tea I 
Vittel ci l*y C 1 \\ illt» eh , 

M lilt ll mV* that the wrl ofc of lb< tooth oT InJo (i t Inda 
►» the tenth t f iHc M un) luxl foj a coniulmUe ijoce of im< been 
rtjoij, «dm tLeemprrof \ jcjttnjyettr 1UJ p. o Afirr the roln 
<£ tin- tU *htl Ip A \\ arviAiI wt^xi wji tl e time fut uich au »f£nn 
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prudent reign of nineteen years, in almost unin- BOOK nr 
terrupted tranquillity. His eldest son Gheause sue- ClIAr 4> 
ceeded him ; but having affronted one of his Turkish 1593. 
Omrahs, who disguised his resentment the more 
effectually to secure his revenge, he lost liis throne 
and his eyes, after a reign of little more than a 
month ; and his brother Shumse was made to occupy 
it in his stead. 

Shumse was but fifteen years of age ; and 
was a passive instrument m the hands of the 
Tuik Of Daood, however, the usurper, who had 
enjoyed royalty a month, several sons remained, who, " 
under the odium attending the present state of the 
government, conceived hopes of profiting by the 
usurpation of their father. By an alternation of force 
and artifice, they secured the persons of the king and 
his minister, after a reign of only five inonths and 
seven days, and one of the brothers, by name Firoze, 
took possession of the throne He reigned upwards 
of five and twenty years ; and ’is the most celebrated 
of all the sovereigns of Deccan. He Was engaged in 
a variety of wars with the Hindu rajahs ; but his 
acquisitions in point of territory were inconsiderable. 

His endeavours to secure the succession to his son, by- 
the destruction of a brother of his own, whose power 
and talents excited his fears, involved the last months 
of his reign m trouble. But finding his efforts in- 
effectual, he submitted to necessity, and appointing 
his brother successor, died in a few days. 

The new sovereign, Ahmed, was a man of talents; 
governed with moderation and prudence ; and enjoyed 
a prosperous reign of twelve years and two months. 

He overthrew the Rajah of Warunkul,and added the 
city of Telmgana -to his dominions. The governors 
who, during the decline of the Afghaun „or Patan 
dynasty of Delhi, had assumed independence in the 

x 2 _ 
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book UK provinces of Main a, Candesh, and Guzomt, were now 
Qair * sovereigns, whose contiguity failed not to produce 
1593 occasions of discord At different times Ahmed wns 
engaged in war with all these princes, but without any 
memorable result. He enlarged and beautified the 
aty of Beder, winch he called Ahmedabad, and re 
moved to it the seat of government from Calburga 
Toward the conclusion of his reign, he projected a 
partition of his kingdom among his sons. His acqui- 
sitions in Berar, with some contiguous districts he 
assigned to Mahmood he gave Telingnna to Dnood 
and sent these princes to take possession of their 
shares. His two remaining sons, Alla and Mahomed, 
were destined to succeed him as colleagues on the 
tlironc of Calburga 

They ascended the throne without oppositioh but 
Mahomed, dissatisfied with the share of power which 
his brother allowed him, was soon excited to rebel 
He was defeated, and treated with generosity Iiy 
Alla. Their brother Dnood having just died in Te 
bngann Mahomed was appointed governor of that 
kingdom where he <le\oted himself to lus pleasures, 
and lived in peace Alla was at Various times at 
tacked by the Rnjnh of Beejanuggur in the south 
and the kings of Gurcra, Condesli, and Mnlwo in 
the north but defended himself with success lie 
sent an army to invade Malabar which at first gained 
advantages but being artfully drawn Into the difficult- 
recesses of that mountainous and woody country was 
almost totally destroyed After a reign of nenrly 
twentv four yean he was succeeded by Ids son Hu- 
maioon who meeting with opposition and rebellion 
gave mas to the ferocity of a violent mind but died 
or was assassinated, it Is uncertain which nftcr a 
ragn or little more than three years Hi* eldest son 
Ni/jun was only eight years of age at his accession 

1 
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but the reins of government were directed by the BOOK ill. 
queen-mother, a woman of talents ; and though the ClIAP ' 4 
surrounding sovereigns endeavoured to avail them- 1593, 
selves of the weakness of a minority, and the king of 
Mahva penetrated to the veiy capital, lie was repulsed, 
and the Bahmenee empiie remained entire Nizam 
died m little more than two years after his father, 
when the crown devolved upon his second brother 
Mahomed, who was then in his ninth year. The 
abilities of the queen-mother, and of a faithful minister, 
conducted the state in safety through the difficulties 
and dangers of a second minority , and Mahomed, 
displaying, when he giew up, considerable talents for 
govei nment, enjoyed prosperity for a number of years ; 
took part of Onssa, and the island of Goa, and thus 
extended his dominions from sea to sea. At last, 
however, the jealous rivals of the minister forged an 
accusation, which (hey presented to the king at an 
artful moment, and surprised him into a sudden order 
for his desti action. Mahomed soon discovered, and 
soon repented, his fatal mistake. The ambitious 
Omrahs, whom the vigilance and talents of the mi- 
nister had restrained, began immediately to encroach 
on the royal authority. Mahomed died within a year , 
of the execution of his minister, having languished 
both m mind and body, fiom the day of that unfoi- 
tunate and criminal act. 

His son Mahmood ascended the throne of Deccan 

/ 

in the twelfth year of his age. The contentions of 
the great Omrahs now filled the state with disordei. 

The sovereign himself displayed no talents foi govern- 
ment, and was a slave to his indolence and pleasures. 

After plotting and struggling for several years, four of 
the great Omrahs declared themselves independent in 
their several governments ; and a fifth, who remained 
at the court, reduced the power of the sovereign to a 
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BOOK in shadow, and ruled m lus name. Mahmoods nominal 
ClLAy 4 sovereignty lasted for thirty -seven years during 
1593 which the Deccanee empire was divided into five 
several kingdoms that of Becjaporc or VisiapOTC, 
founded by EsufT Adil Khan that of Ahmednuggur, 
founded by Ahmed Nizam Bcherec that of Bernr, 
founded by Ummnd nl Mulk - that of Golconda, 
founded by Koottub nl Mulk their respective go- 
vernors and that of Ahmcdabnd Beder, foiinded by 
Ameer B creed who rendered himself master of tho 
person and throne of his master, and retained the 
provinces which hnd not been grasped by the other 
usurpers. This revolution, after being several years 
in progress, was consummated about the year 1520 
These sovereigns were engaged in almost perpetual 
wars with one another, with the Rajah of Beejanuggur 
and with the Sultan of Gurernt, who was so powerful 
ns to hold in a species of subjection tlie Sultans of 
both Mnlwa and Candcsh A temporary union of 
the Shnhs of Beqjaporc, Golconda, and Ahmednuggur, 
in 1564, enabled them to subvert the empire of Beeja 
nuggur, and reduce the power of its chief to that of 
n petty Rryah The kingdom of Bcdcr, which hnd 
fallen to the share of Ameer B creed, was conquered 
during the reign of his grandson and its territories, 
winch were not large w ere divided among the other 
usurpers of the Bnhmencc dominions. A similar 
fate awnited the portion of Ummnd winch consisted 
of the southern part of Bcmr it subsisted as a king 
dom only four generations and was annexed to Ins 
dominions by the king of Ahmednuggur in the year 
1571 Dcccan wn? therefore nt the time when 
its invasion was projected by the Moguls, divided 
-among the sovereigns of Bcejnporc, Ahmednuggur 
and ( oleondn At the time when the Bnhmencc 
empire of Decran was fint divided into reparate 
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kingdoms, the Portuguese began their conquests BOOK ir 
on the coast of Malabar, and took possession of the Chap 4l 
island of Goa. ' 1-598 

In addition to the army which Akbar had dis- 
patched under Mirza towaids Deccan, he sent ordeis 
to his son Morad, to whom he had committed the 
government of Guzerat, to join him with all his forces: 

Mirza had already been reinforced with the troops of 
Malwa, governed by another son of the Emperor, and 
by six thousand horse belonging to the king of 
Candesh, who had endeavouied, by submission, to 
avert the ruin which resistance would ensure. * The 
combined army marched upon Ahmednuggur, to 
which they laid siege. * The place was defended with 
great bravery, till provisions began to fail in the 
Mogul army, when the generals opened a hegociation, 
and agreed, upon condition of receiving JBerar, to 
raise the siege of Ahmednuggur, and evacuate the 
kingdom. The pain- felt by the king at the .loss of 
Berar soon prompted him to an effort for its recovery. 

His army fought a drawn battle with the Moguls. 

The resolution and ardour of Mirza led him to renew 
the engagement on the following day, when he de- 
feated indeed the enemy, but was so weakened by his 
loss, as to be unable to pursue the fugitives, or to 
improve his victory. Mirza was soon after recalled. 

In his absence, the Ahmednuggur arms gained some 
advantages 4 and the Mogul interests declined. But 
in 1598 Mrrza was restoied to the army m Deccan, 
to which the Emperor proceeded in person. Ahmed- 
nuggur was again besieged , and at last compelled to 
open its gates. , The territoiy of Ahmednuggur was 
formed into a province of the Mogul empire ; and its 
government conferred upon Danial, one of the sons of 
Akbar. The Empeior did not long survive these 
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BOOK IIL new acquisitions. He returned to Agra, and died in 
CgA1 * * the fifty second year of his reign 
1605 At the time of the death of this successful prince 
his great empire was divided into fifteen vice- royalties, 
colled Subahs each governed immediately b) its 
own viceroy called Subahdar The names of the 
Subahs were, Allahabad, Agra Oadc Ajmcre, Gu- 
zerat, Bohar, Bengal, Delhi Cnbul, Lahore, Multan 
Molwa, Bcrar, Candesh and Ahraednuggur 1 

Shnh Tamosp, the second in the line of the Sopliis, 
held the sceptre of Persia till the tw enticth year of 
the reign of Akbar when there wns a rapid succes- 
sion of several pnnccs, most of whom were cut oflf by 
violence During these disorderly reigns, the Ushechs 
made dangerous inroads upon the eastern provinces 
of Pcrsio and even threatened the security of the 
northern provinces of India At the time of the 
death of Akbar, Shah Abbas the great wns upon the 
throne a prince w ho made both his neighbours and 
his subjects tremble at his name 

Selim was the only sumving son of Akbar but 
even this fortunate circumstanco did not sa\c him 
from a nvaL Selim s own son Chusero wns destined 
to supersede his father by Anm Khan, whose dough 
ter was the wife, and b) Rajah Man Sing whose sister 
was the mother, of Chusero Azim Khan was vizir 
Alan Sing had a powerful government os mi Omraii 
of the empire and an arm) of twenty thousand 
Rjypoots hts countrymen, in his service The 
schemes of tlrcse powerful chiefs were rendered nbor- 
tive by a decisive resolution of the commander of the 
City gunrds who ordered the gates to be shut and 
deliTercd the kc y$ to Selim on Ids knee* Selim as 
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siimed the title of Mahomed Jehangire, or conqueror BOOK in. 
of the world, and dated his reign from October 21, CnAV ' 4 ' 
1605, being then in the thirty-seventh year of his s lg05 
age. Jehangne, for whom it would have been diffi- 
cult, in the commencement of his leign, to contendwith 
the power of Azim Khan, and Rajah Man Sing, con- 
tented himself with sendmg them to their respective 
governments ; the vizir to his Subah of Malwa ; the 
Rajah to that of Bengal, and Chusero was received 
into favour A short time elapsed, when Chusero 
again rebelled, but, rejecting the advice of Azim Khan, 
and Rajah Man Sing, to assassinate his father, he 
taught those aitful chiefs to despair of his cause, and 
they abstained from lending him any open support. 

So many followers crowded to his standards, as ena- 
bled him to seize and lavage some extensive districts. 

Unable to contend with the army which pressed him, 
he retired towards the Indus, when his followers dis- 
persed, his principal friends were punished with all 
the ferocity of Oriental despotism, and he himself 
was placed m confinement. v i 

One of the circumstances which had the greatest 
influence on the events and character of the leign of 
Jehangire was his marriage with the wife of one of 
the Omrahs of his empire, whose assassination, like 
that of Uriah, cleared the way for the gratification of 
the monarch. The history of this female is dressed 
in romantic colours by the writers of the East Chaja. 

Aiass her father, was a Tartar, who left poverty and 
his native country, to seek the gifts of fortune m 
Hindustan, The inadequate provision he could make 
for so great a journey failed him before its conclusion. 

To add to his trials, his wife, advanced m piegnancy, 
was seized with the pains of labour m the desert, and 
delivered of a daughter. All hope of conducting the 
child alive to any place of lelief foisook the exhausted 
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BOOK in parents and they agreed to lea\ e her So long ns 
CgAr 4 the tree at the foot of which the infant had been 
I6O5 deposited, remained in mow the mother supported 
her resolution but when the tree vanished from 
sight, she sunk upon the ground, and refused to pro- 
ceed without her The father returned but what he 
beheld was a huge black snake, convolved about the 
body oflus cluld, and extending his dreadful jaws 'to 
devour her A shriek of nriguish burst from the 
fathers breast and the snake, lifting alarmed, hastily 
unwound him«e!f from the body of the infant, and 
glided away 4 o bis re t re a t The miracle animated 
the parents to maintain the struggle, and lieforo their 
strength cntirclv failed they *werc joined by other 
travellers, b ho relieved their necessities. 

Anss having arrived in Hindustan, was taken into 
the service of nn Omrah of the court , attracted after 
a time the notice of Akbar lumself and by lus abi- 
lities and prudence rose to he treasurer of the empire 
Hie infant who had been so nearly lost in the desert 
was non grown a noman of exquisite beauty and, 
by the attention of Aiass to her education was accom- 
plished bevond the measure of female attainments in 
the Tost. She was seen by Sultan Selim and Un 
died in his liosom the fire of lore Dut she was be 
trothed to a Turkman Ommli and Akbar forbid the 
contract to lie infringed At hen Selim mounted the 
throne justice and shame were n slight protection' to 
the man tthocohfc was n l>ar to the enjoyments of 
the Kin„ Hv some caprice however, not unnatural 
to minds pampered, and trained up ns his he abstain 
cd from sot lug her for some tear* after she was 
placed in lus seraglio and even refused an adequate 
appointment for her maintenance She turned her fn 
crilltcn to account employed herself in the exquisite 
works of the needle and jointing in uhfch she ex* 
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celled ; had her productions disposed of in the shops BOOK nr 

and markets, and thence procured the means of adorn- 2. 

ing her apartroeuts with all -the elegancies which 2611. 
suited her condition and taste. 1 The fame of her pro- 
ductions l eached the ear, and excited the curiosity of 
the emperor. A visit was all that was wanting to 
rekindle the flame^in his heart; and Noor Mahl 
(such was the name she assumed) exercised from that 
moment an unbounded sway over the Prince and his 
empire. 

Through the influence of the favourite Sultana, 
the vizarit was bestowed upon her father ; her two , 
brothers were raised to the first rank of Omrahs, by 
the titles of Acticad Khan, and Asiph Jail ; but their 
modesty and virtues reconciled all men to theii sudden 
elevation; and though the emperor, natui ally volup- 
tuous, -was now withdrawn from business by the 
. charms of his wife, the affairs of the empire were 
conducted with vigilance, prudence, and success *, and 
the administration of Chaja Aiass was long remem- 
bered in India, as a period of justice and piospenty. 

The Afghauns broke from their mountains into the 
province of Cabul, in the sixth year of the reign of 
Jehangire , but an army was collected with expedi- 
tion, and drove them back to their fastnesses with _ 
great slaughter About the same time, one instil rec- 
tion was raised in the province of Bengal, and another 
in that of Bahar. But the springs of the government 
were strong ; and both were speedily suppiessed. 

More serious hostility began in Odipore, a moun- 
tainous distiict lying between Ajmeie and Malwa, 
the prince of which, though he had acknowledged 
subjection to the Mahomedans, yet, piotected by his 
mountains, had never been actually subdued Amar 
Smka, the present Rana or pnnce of Odipoie, attack- 
ed and defeated the imperial tioops m Candesh. 
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book jn Purvey the second son of the Emperor, nt the bend 
Ctkt 4 of .30,000 horse was sent to take the command of oH 
JG1 ] the troops on the borders of Dcccnn, and oppose him 
Rut Amor Sinka was no contemptible foe, possessing 
great authority among his countrymen, and the obe- 
dience of a great proportion of the people called Mali 
ruttas who inhabited the mountains on the south- 
nc^t, adjoining those of Odiporc Dissensions pre 
vailed among the Omrahs of the imperial army, 
winch the youth and ensj character of Purrcz made 
him unable to repress. Encompassed with difficul 
ties, and fain to retreat, he was pursued with loss to 
Ajmcre. Purvcz w as recalled a temporal - ) general 
was sent to take charge of the army the Emperor 
himself prepared to march to Ajmcre, whence lie dis- 
patched his third son Cbumim, to prosecute the war 
Churrum entered the mountains with n force which 
alarmed the Hindus and induced the Rana after a 
few losses to offer terms of accommodation It suit 
ed the views of Chirrum to show hbemlity on this oc 
ension, and to conclude the war with dispatch Pence 
was effected, nnd Sultun Chirrum returned to lus 
father, with a vast increase of reputation nnd fniour 
nt the expense of Purser who was left, not with 
standing gmemor of Cnndcsh nnd lived In royal 
state nt his capital Burrahanpore 1 

It was at the time of which we arc now sjieaking, 
that Sir Thomas Roc arrived at Surat, ambassador 
to the Creat Mogul In his way to tlic imperial 
presence he repaired to Burrahanpore to |raj his 
respects to the Pnnee, and solicit permission for Ills 
countnmen to establish n factor} in his province 
Pun or, wlio«c good nature nffability, nnd taste 
were better fitted for display, than his facilit), mdo- 
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lence, and diffidence, -for the duties of government, BOOK in 
received the European messenger with magnificence HA _J 
and distinction. From Burrahanpore, Sir Thomas 1615, 
repaired- to Ajmere, where the Emperor still re- 
mained, Jehangire was flattered by the compliments 
and sohcitations of a distant monarch. But the rude 
court of India was not a place where the poweis of 
an ambassador could be exeited with much effect. 

In the year 1615, disturbances arose both in Gu- 
zerat and Cabul. In the most inaccessible parts of 
Guzerat lived a race of men, known by the name of 
Coolies, who exercised peipetual depredations and 
cruelties upon the inhabitants of the open and cul- 
tivated districts The enormities of this people had 
lately risen to an extraordinary height, when Jehan- 
gire issued a sanguinary order for the utter extirpa- 
tion of the race. Many wei e slaughtered ; the rest 
hunted to their mountains and deserts. Cabul was 
again over-run by the Afghauns, who issued from the 
mountains adjoining that province on the north. But 
the Subahdar, collecting an army, overcame them in 
battle, and drove them back to their own country. 

The provinces of the south were still unquiet. 

Purvez was engaged m a war with the princes of 
Deccan, which, from the dissensions and treacheiy of 
his Omrahs, was not successful, and encouraged the 
Ban a of Odipore “ to draw his neck from the yoke 
of obedience.” The hopes of the Emperor were again 
cast upon his younger son ; and though Ins counsel- 
lors set before him the danger of sending the younger 
to supersede the elder, he made light of the menaced 
evil , bestowed upon Chirrum the title of Shah Jehan 
or King of the World, and vested him until the con- 
duct of the war. The easy and unambitious Purvez 
contested not the royal appointment , fortune, rather 
than any merit of Shah Jehan, induced the opposing 
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book ni fortress in Mnlwo, from the time of Ins last rebellion, 
Coir 4 he prevailed on Ins father before departing- to permit 

1GI5-2S bira to relieve from bis confinement, hud carry along 
with him That prince was earned off by ossassma 
tiorf, and all men ascribed the murder to Shall Jehnn 
The emperor loudly expressed Ins suspicions and re- 
sentment Shah Johan concaved the time for rev olt to 
be now arrived assumed the ro) ol titles, and marched 
to attack his father They came to action not far 
from Delhi and empire wn a staked on the tum of a 
die. After an obstinate struggle, the troops of the 
father prevailed and the son, who in his rage and 
gnef had with difficult} been restrained from laying 
hands on himself, fled in great consternation toward 
the mountains of Mcwat He was pursued to Deccan 
one prorincc was wrested from > lum after another 
and he lost a battle on the hauks of the Nerbudda, 
which broke up his army, and obliged him to flv to 
Onsso. Here fortune seemed to dawn upon lum 
anew The governor of Onssn retired at his approach 
He made him«elf master of Burdwan He next en 
tcred Bengal and defeated its SubadJmr He then 
marched to Bahar winch also yielded to his arms 
and the impregnable fortress of Rotas, of which the 
governor came to deliver tins keys into his hands, 
presented to Inin the inestimable advantage of a place 
of secant) for Ids famlJr In the mean time, the 
imperial arm) advanced Tlint of Shah Johan was 
routed. In bpite of all his exertions, and he again fled 
towards Dcccnu All men now deserted hnn After 
sonic lime sjK.nl m eluding hn pmvucrs his sjnnts 
sunk and he wroti a contntc letter to Ins fntlier 
Pardon olitanied hut with nn order to deliver up 
the forts \ Inch i ere held in Jus nnmt, and to npair 
witli Ins fnimlv to Agra Tint part alone of the 
command which regard'd Ini own person, lie cntlca 
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voured to elude, alleging' the shame lie should feel to BOOK nr. 
behold the face of an injured sovereign and father ; CnAP 4 
and occupied himself under the guise of pleasure in 
travelling with a few attendants, through different 
parts of the empire. During this rebellion Abbas, 
the Persian Shah, attacked and conquered Candahar. 

The Usbecks also penetrated to Ghizni, but were 
successfully resisted, and compelled to retreat. 

The general to whose valour and conduct, on the 
late extraordinary and critical occasions, the Emperor 
owed his success, was Mohabet, from whom, also, on 
many former emergencies, he had reaped the most 
important sendees. The first movement in the breast 
of Jehangire was gratitude to his benefactor. But 
Mohabet possessed a dangerous enemy in Noor Malil.' 

The slave, she said, who had power to keep the crown 
upon the head of the Emperor, had power to take it 
off. Fear is nearly allied to hatred in the breast of 
an emperor. The power of Mohabet was cur- 
tailed, offensive mandates were addiessed to him; 
a strong fort, which he held, was transferred to a 
creature of the Sultana. He was commanded to 
court. His friends represented the danger , but an 
angry and more peremptory order following his" 
apology, Mohabet resolved to obey Five thousand 
Rajputs, who had served with him in the imperial 
army, offered themselves for his escort. When Mo- 
habet approached the imperial camp, he was ordered 
to stop, till he should account for the revenues of 
Bengal, and the plunder acquired m the recent battle, 

Mohabet, deeply affected with this injurious treatment, 
sent his own son-m-law to the Emperor to represent 
his loyalty, and expose the injustice of his enemies. 

His son-m-law was seized in the royal square, stript 
of his clothes, bastinadoed, covered -with rags, placed 
backw'ards on a horse, of the most miserable descrip- 
YOL. II. y 
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book in. tion, and sent out of the camp amid the shouts and 

Cn * r 4 insults of the rabble. Mohfibet separated his retinue 

1615-28 from the camp and resolved to watch his opportunity 
Next morning the rovnl army began to cross the 
bridge which lay upon the nver Jylum or Behut, on 
the road between Lahore and Cnbul. The greater 
part of the army had now passed and the ro\nl tents 
w ere yet unstnick when Mohfibet, with two thousand 
of his Rajputs, galloped to the bridge, and set it on 
fire Hastening thence with n few followers, to the 
royal quarters he secured the person of the Emperor, 
and com eyed him without opposition to his camp 
Noor Mb hi m the mean time, contrived to make her 
escape. Next day Asiph Job the vinr, made an 
obstinate attempt to ford the nver, and rescue the 
Emperor hut wns repulsed with great slaughter 
Unable after tins to keep the army from dispersing 
ho fled to the cnstlc of New Rotns on tho Attoch, 
where he was besieged and soon obliged to surrender 
at discretion while his sister the Sultana fled to 
Lahore The Emperor was treated b) Mohfibet with 
profound respect assured that no infringement of his 
autliontv was designed that the necessity alone 
under which the enemies of Mohfibct had criminally 
placed him was the lamented cause of the restraint 
which his imperial master endured The generous 
Mohfibct who rcallv meant what lie spoke, was well 
aware that for him there wns no secunty under 
Jolmngirc while influenced and directed In Noor 
Mohl She was repairing to the Lmperor upon his 
own request, when met b) an escort of Mohfibct 
who under pretence of guarding kept her a pmoncr 
He accused her mimcdintel) of treason and other 
high crimes and the Lmperor on whoso feeble mind 
absence luul nlnndv eflaced in *omc degree the im 
passion of her charm* signed without much reluc 
1 
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tance the order for her execution. She only begged, BOOK iir. 
that she might have leave, before her death, to lass CuAP 4 
the hand of her loid She was admitted, but in the 1615-28. 
presence of Moliabet She stood m silence. The 
Empeior buist into tears. “ Will you not spare this 
woman, Moliabet ? See how she weeps ” “ It is not 

for the Emperoi of the Moguls,” cried Moliabet, “ to 
ask m vain ” At a wave of his hand, the guards 
retired, and she was that instant restoied to her 
foimei attendants. In a few months Moliabet re- 
stoied to the Empeior the full exercise of Ins autho- 
lity, and, to show the sinceiity of his obedience, 
dismissed the gi eater part of his attendants and 
guards. No sooner did the Sultana conceive him m 
her power, than she importuned the Emperor for his 
death The Emperor had virtue to reject her pro- 
posal, but the consequence only was, that she resolved 
to employ assassination. Jehangiie himself discovered 
to Moliabet Ins danger , and he fled without attend- 
ants from the cam]) The man who had saved the 
Emperor , and spared both his life and authority 
when both ’were m his hands ; was now the object of 
a command to all the governors of provinces to suffer 
him no where to luik m existence ; and a price was 
set on his head. Moliabet seized a resolution which 
accorded with the boldness and generosity of his- 
nature. In a mean habit, he secretly entered the 
camp of Asiph Jah when it was dark, and placed 
himself in the passage which led from the apartments 
of the vizir to the haram. He was questioned by 
the eunuch on guaid, who recognized his voice, and 
earned to Asiph his request to see him on affairs of 
the utmost importance. Asiph was not ignorant of 
the baneful effects of his sister’s passions , nor un- 
moved by the generosity with which Mohabet had 
lately treated both her and himself. He took him m 

X.2 
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book m his arms, and conveyed him m silence to a secret 
Cnir 4 apartment, jtfohfibet opened his mind with freedom 
1628 on the misconduct of the Sultana the weakness of 
Jehnngirc and the necessity of another sovereign to* 
cure the evils of an afflicted state. 1 The elder of 
the princes,” said he, “is n virtuous man and my 
friend but wc must not exchange one feeble so\ ereign 
for another I know the merit of Shah Jehan for I 
have fought agninst him and though his ambition 
knows no restraint cither of nnturc or justice his 
vigour will prevent intestine di orders, and give 
power to the laws” The views of Asiph, whose 
daughter was the favourite wife of Shnh Jehan, cor- 
responded, it seems, with those of Mohfibct a plan of 
co-opcration was concerted at that moment and Mo- 
ll Shot, with letters from the vnur retired to the court 
of the liana of Odiporc to wait for events 

The death of the prince Purvey which hnppened 
soon after, of nn apoplexy nnd the death of Jehan 
giro, which followed at a short internal, saved the 
conspirators from many difficulties, and probably 
crimes. It was found when the will of the Emperor 
was opened, tlmt lie had named Shanar, his )oungcst 
ion mcccssor nt the instigation of the Sultana 
whose daughter by her first husband that pnnee 
had O- j to used As a temporary expedient the \ izir 
placed Dnwir Buksli the son of the late pnnee 
Clmscro upon the throne but nt the same time dls 
patched to Moli&bet the concerted signal for com 
incncing operations in behalf of Shall Jclmn Asiph 
conquered the troops of Shanar, and put out Ins eves 
Shah Jelnn proceeded towards Agra nnd c\cr} 
obstacle was rema\ed by the death of Dawir Huksh 
Shah Jehan was proclaimed Emperor of the Mogul* 
m the Itcgiuning of the )nr 1C28 

lie began lus reign bv removing nil danger of 
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competition. The whole of the male posterity of the BOOK ur. 
house of Timur, reserving only himself and his sons, Chaf 4 
were dispatched by the dagger or the bow-string. 1628. 
His sons were four in number ; Dai a surnamed 
Slieko, Suja, Auiungzebe, and Morad , the eldest, at 
this tune, thirteen ; the youngest, four years of age. 

Even the daughteis of Shah Jehan were important 
actors m the scenes of his eventful reign. They were 
three m number, women of talents and accomplish- 
ments, as well as beauty. The eldest, Jehanara, -was 
her father’s favourite, with a boundless influence over 
his mind ; lively, geneious, open ; and attached to her 
brother Dara, whose disposition corresponded with 
her own. ' The second, Roshenrai Begum, was acute, 
artful, intriguing, and from conformity of chaiacter, 
favoured Aurungzebe. The gentleness of Suria Banu, 
the youngest, kept her aloof from the turbulence of 
political intrigue and contention. 

The two chiefs, Asiph and Mob abet, who had con- 
ducted Shah Jehan to the throne, and were the most 
able and popular men of the empire, were appointed, 
the first, vizir , the latter, commander-m-chief of the 
forces. Through the wide dominions of the Shah, 

Lodi, who commanded the army in Deccan, was the 
only disobedient chief. Even he submitted, as soon 
as an army approached. 

r The dissensions and weakness usually attending a 
change of sovereign in the disjointed governments of 
the East, persuaded the leader of the Usbecks, that 
conquests might be achieved m Hindustan. Though 
Abbas still reigned m Persia, and the Usbecks had 
lately shed their blood in torrents, in disputes about 
the succession to their throne, they still possessed the 
regions of the Oxus, of which Abbas had in vain at- 
tempted to deprive them Ten thousand horse, with 
a train of artillery, penetiated through the mountains; 
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BOOK in info CabuL They first laid siege to the fortress of 
c ”* r * Zohfic but, finding it strong and well dfcfendcd, pro- 
1 632 ceedcd to Cnbtil The city mode a vigorous resistance 
but was at last reduced to extremity The defenders 
resolving however upon one desperate struggle sallied 
forth and repulsed the enemy, who evacuated the 
province, before Mohfibet, on lus march lrom Deccan, 
whither he had been sent for the subjugation of Lodi, 
cduld reach the scene of action. 

The disobedience of the Rnjnh of Bundelcund, who 
was so imprudent as to take offence at an increase of 
tribute was chastised by an overwhelming force 
But the heart of the generous Mohfibet was gained 
by the bravery of his cnemj and he obtnined for 
him pardon and restoration 

AH the merit of fttohfibct, and all his iemcc* onlj 
inflamed the dark suspicions which usunlly haunt the 
mind of an Oriental despot Shall Jchnn regarded 
him with terror and bj such steps ns it nppenred 
safe to venture upon, proceeded to deprive him of his 
power 

The jealous and revengeful passions of the T mperor 
involved lnm in difficulties through another channel 
When Lodi submitted upon terms, lie was appointed 
to the government of a province but not forgivenj 
He was now ordered to court, and received w ith so 
much studied insult that both his pride and his 
prudence taught 1 dm to look for snfet) in Ins mde 
pendencc alone He escaped with much difficult} 
was reduced to the deepest distress hut having 
talents and perseverance he baffled the Imperial pur 
suers and reached Deccan Tin. resources which 
such a man as Lodi might find m the south mode the 
rmperor tremble, on his throne lie raised o large 
armv placed him*df at its bead hastened to the 
scene of action and engaged in those struggles for 
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the subjugation of Deccan, which formed so large a book nr 
portion of the business of this, and of the following Chap 4 - 
reign. 1632. 

Since the fall of Ahmednuggur, at the close of the 
reign of Akbar, the following are the principal events 
which had taken place in Deccan The territories of 
the Nizam Shawee or Ahmednuggur sovereignty 
were divided between Mallek Umber, who possessed 
from the Telingana frontier, to within eight miles of 
Ahmednuggur, and four of Dowlatabad; and Rajoo 
Mranaun, who ruled from Dowlatabad northward, to 
the' borders of Guzerat, and southward to within 
twelve miles of Ahmednuggur , while ATortiza II a 
prince of the royal house of Ahmednuggur, with the 
empty name of sovereign, was allowed to hold the 
fortress of Ouseh, with a few villages to yield him 
subsistence Perpetual contests subsisted between the 
usurpers, and Umber succeeded at last m taking 
Rajoo prisoner, and seizing his dominions. Umber was 
now a sovereign of high rank among x the princes of 
Deccan, governed his dominions- with wisdom, and, 
exacting something more than respect from the kings 
of Beejapore and Golconda, held m check the arms of 
JeMngire himself He budt the city of Gurkeh, now 
called Auruugabad, five coss from Dowlatabad, and 
died two years before the present expedition of Shah 
Jehan, at eighty yeafs of age, leaving his dominions 
the best cultivated, and the happiest, region m India 
Futteh Khan, the son of Umber, succeeded him 
v Mortiza II. still alive, got him by treachery into his 
power, and recovered once more to the house of 
Nizam Beheree, the remaining part of the Ahmed- 
nuggur ten itories. He did 'not retain them long, 

Futteh Khan regained his liberty and ascendancy ; 
and, with the concurrence of Shah Jehan, whom he 
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Book IIT info Cabul The) first laid siege to the forties of 
C,A * 4 Zohfic but, finding it strong and well defended, pro- 
1632 ceeded to Cabul The city made a vigorous resistance 
but was at last reduced to extremity The defenders 
resolving however upon one desperate struggle sallied 
forth, and repulsed the enemy, who evacuated the 
province, before Mohfibet, on his march Jrom Deccan, 
whither he had been sent for the subjugation of Lodi, 
cduld reach the scene of action 

The disobedience of the Rajah of Bundclcund, who 
v ns so imprudent ns to take offence at an increase of 
tnbutc, was chastised by an overwhelming force 
But the heart of the generous Moh&bet was gained 
b) the bravery of his enemy and he obtained for 
him pardon and restoration 

All the merit of fttoliflbct, and all bis Services, onlj 
inflamed the dark suspicions which usually haunt the 
mind of an Oriental despot Shall Jehan regarded 
him with terror nnd by such steps as it nppenred 
safe to venture upon, proceeded to deprive lum of his 
power 

The jealous nnd revengeful passions (if the Emperor 
invobed lum m difficulties through another channel. 
When Lodi submitted upon terms, he was appointed 
to the government of a province, but not forgiven 
He was now ordered to court, nnd rCccncd tilth so 
much studied insult that both his pndc and his 
prudence taught him to look for safety in his Indc 
pcndencc alone He escaped with much difficulty 
was reduced to the deepest distress but ]m\mg 
talents nnd perseverance he lraflled the imperial pur 
suers nnd reached Deccan The resources which 
such a man ns Lodi might find in the south made the 
Emperor tremble on his throne He raised a large 
ftrmv placed himself at its bend, hastened to the 
.ccne of action and engaged in those struggles for 
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Since the fall of Ahmcdnuggur, at the ('lose of the 
reign of Akhar, the following are the principal events 
which had taken place in Deccan The territories of 
the Nizam Shnwcc or Alnnednnggur sovereignty 
were divided between Mallek Umber, who possessed 
from the Tclingana frontier* to within eight miles of 
Ahmcdnuggur, and four of Dowlatahad; and ltajoo 
Minnmm. who ruled from Dowlatahad northward, to 
the borders of CJuzerat, and southward to within 
twelve miles of Ahmcdnuggur; while Mortiza 11. a 
prince of the royal house of Ahmcdnuggur, with the 
empty name of sovereign, was allowed to bold the 
fortress of Ouseh, with a few villages to yield him 
subsistence. Perpetual contests subsisted between the 
usurpers; and Umber succeeded at last in taking 
ltajoo prisoner, and seizing his dominions. Umber w ns 
now a sovereign of high rank among the princes of 
Deccan, governed his dominions with wisdom, and, 
exacting something more than respect from the kings * 
of Becjnporc and Coleonda, held in cheek the arms of 
.TchAngire himself. lie built the city of Chirkeh, now 
called Aurangabad, five coss from Dowlatahad, and 
died two years before the present expedition of Shah 
.Tchan, at eighty years of age, leaving Ids dominions 
the best cultivated, and the happiest, region in India. 
Futtch Khan, the son of Umber, succeeded him. 
Mortiza II. still alive, got him by treachery into bis 
power; and recovered once more to the bouse of 
Nizam Beheree, the remaining part of the Ahmed 
rmggur territories. Tie did' not retain them long; 
Futt ch Khan regained his liberty and ascendancy; 
and, with the concurrence of Shah .lehan, whom hr 
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book HI consulted, put Mortiza to death and placed his son, 
CnAr 4 OD ]y yeors of age, upon a nominal throne . 1 

1032 The Beqjapore and Golconda sovereignties remained 
nearly m the same situation in which they had been 
found and left by Akbar Mahomed Add Shah was 
now on the throne of the former Abdoolla J&oottub 


Shah, on that of the latter kingdom . 2 

The Emperor arrived at Burmhanpore the capital 
of Condesh and sent hu mandates to the princes of 
Deccan, to disband their forces, deliver up Lodi, and 


make their submissions in person, on pain of destruc- 
tion The celerity of the Emperor had allowed to 
Lodi too little time to make the preparations which 
resistance to so formidable an enemy required But he 
had alrcndy engaged the three sovereigns of Deccan 
in a confederacy for his support, and had influence to 
make them reject or evade the commands of the Em 
peror He was entrusted with n body of troops, and 
seizing the posses of the mountains, opposed the cn 
trance of the Mogul army into Golconda. The Em 
peror, impatient of delay, removed lus general and 
commanded the nor to take upon himself the charge 
of destroying Lodi nod chastising the insolence of 
the princes of Deccan The pnnccs were already 
tired of the war and alarmed by its dangers The 
reputation nnd power of the \izir augmented their 
apprehensions. Lodi was deserted bj nil on the day 
of battle exctpt by n few chiefs his fnends, 11110 nd 


he red to him with their retinues W ith theso he 


posted Imnsdfon an advantageous ground nnd long 


* JYn hu 1 Jin 'cur of IVran hr ‘Voir I 400 — 101 Lmba wj» 
irrx of ihe *d»mlnrm from Abyiuob of whom *o otiny Miught, ind 
oUuin-rd the r foftann la Dertm during tlrf cjj » tentr of iht Afgblua 
djroj ua 
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arrested victory against the whole might of the impe- BOOK in. 
rial' arms. A neighbouring Rajah, to gain the favour Ckap 4 
of the Evnpeior, set upon him unexpectedly, as he 1640-55. 
was pursuing his way to some place of safety, and he 
lost his brave son with the greater part of Ins fol- 
lowers. A party of those who were sent in all direc- 
tions to scour the country, at last came upon him m a 
place from which there was no retreat ; and he fell 
defending himself to the last extremity. Shah Jehan 
exhibited the most indecent joy when assured of his 
destruction, the measme of his terrors, while this 
brave man was alive. After the conquest of Lodi, 
the war .m Deccan was little else than a series of 
ravages The princes weie able to make little resis- 
tance. A dreadful famine, from seveial years of ex- 
cessive drought, which prevailed thiougliout India 
and a great part of Asia, added its horrid evils to the 
calamities which overwhelmed the inhabitants of 
Deccan. The princes sued for peace, and the Empe- 
ror agreed to withdraw his army, which he now 
found it difficult to subsist, retaining, as a security 
for good behaviour, the foits which had fallen into 1 
his hands. 

Duiing the famine, religion had made the Hindus 
desert cultivation, and betake themselves to the sup- 
plications, penances, and ceremonies, pleasing to their 
gods. The calamities which sprung from this act of 
devotion raised the indignation of Shah Jehan. 

Though no fanatic in Ins own religion, he pronounced 
that “ an army of divinities who so far from benefit- 
ing their votaries led them to inflict upon themselves 
worse evils than the wrath of an enemy, were unfit 
to be enduied m his dominions ” The Hindus how- 
ever took arms in defence of their gods ; and after 
some unavailing and unhappy efforts, he desisted, de- 
claring, “ that a prince who wishes to have subjects 
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BOOK IIL must take them with all the trumpery and baubles of 

c ‘ u '’ 4 their religion ” 

1610-55 The Portuguese, who had established themselves at 
Hoogly, in Bengnl and n hose presumption rose with 
their success, gave displeasure to the Subahdnr He 
transmitted a complaint to the Emperor “ Expel 
those idolaters from my dominions ” was the laconic 
answer The Portuguese defended themselves bravely 
When compelled to lay down their arms, the pnna 
pal evil which they were doomed to suffer, was, to 
sec their religious Images broken and destroyed. To 
this afftt-r succeeded a second revolt of the Btynh of 
Hundelcund, who warded off the destruction now de- 
creed for him with obstinate bravery for two years 
The third son of the Emperor Aurungzcbe, with an 
experienced general for his guide, had the nominal 
command of the army though only thirteen years of 
age and showed that ardour in the a orb of destruc- 
tion which distinguished his nper years 

When the Emperor marched from the borders of 
Deccan, he offered the government of Cnndcsb and 
of the frontier army for which he saw tliat great 
talents were required, to the Vi nr who, fennng the 
consequences of nbscnce from the court recommended 
successfully the virtues and capacity of Slohfibct. 
Add Shall the King ofBccjapore threatened to wrest 
Donlatahad from I uttch Khan who governed in the 
name of the y oung Shah of Ahmednuggur 1 o pro 
vent the annexation of this important fortress totliL 
dominions of Ins mnl, PuHch hlrnn offered it to Sludi 
Jchan, and MohJIict marched to rccciic |iosscssion 
1 uttch Khan repented of his offer and WoliMxt 
laid siege to the fortre*' Dowlatnliad is a place or 
grant natural strength standing upon a detached and 
precipitous rock and had liccn fortified tilth the high 
rat efforts of Oriental skill but famine at last made 
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Futteli submit. The young prince, his master, was book III 
carried a prisoner to Gualior Futteli Khan was al- CnAI> 4 
lowed to lelain his pin ale property, and was destined igio-55. 
to become one of the high Oinrahs of the empire ; 
but being seized ruth insanity, the consequence 
of a wound formerly received m his head, he was 
carried to Lahore, wheie he lived many yeais on a 
libei al pension. The fall of Dowlatabad put a period 
to the dynasty of Nizam Shah, which had swayed 
the sceptic of Ahmcdnuggur for 150 years. 1 Molia- 
bet, resolving to pursue the reduction of Deccan, 
maiched towards Tehngana, and laid siege to a for- 
tress , but falling sick and finding himself unable to 
superintend the opeiations of the army, he withdrew 
the troops to Burrahanpore, where he died at an ad- 
vanced age. 

The tranquillity of the empire permitted the ambi- 
tion of Shah Tehan to attach itself to the subjugation 
of Deccan. He began to march from Agra That 
time might be afforded to the got ernoi s of the pro- 
vinces for joining him with their troops, his progress 
was purposely slow. In rather less than a year he 
Arrived at Dowlatabad with an accumulated army. 

This great host was divided into twelve bodies, and 
pouied upon the kingdoms of Golconda and Beeja- 
pore, with orders not to spare the severities of war : 
r ‘ because war (such was the leflection of Shah Jehan) 
was the scourge of humanity, and compassion served 
only to prolong its evils ” One hundred and fifteen 
towns and fortresses were taken in the course of a 
year. The unfortunate sovereigns were overwhelmed 
with calamity , and solicited peace on any terms. It 
was granted ; but on condition that they should re- 

1 The fall of DoVvlatabad is somewhat differently related by Dow m 
his history of Nizam Shah, p 151 We have here followed the ac- 
count of Ferish'ta Scott’s Deccan, 1 402. 
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book in sign their dominions, and be contented to hold them 
CnAr 4 as tributaries of the Mogul. The province of Con- 
1GJ0-55 desh with the arm y in Deccan, was left under the 
command of the son of the late MohAbct, an accom 
plished chief But he died in a little time, and Au- 
rungzebe, the Emperors aspiring- son, was appointed 
to succeed him 

About this time, a refractory Rajah of Bcrar drew 
upon himself the imperial arms. That large district 
of Hindustan nas regularly subdued and bestowed 
as a Subnh upon the successful general Another 
c\cnt yielded high satisfaction to the Emperor The 
province of Cnndnbar, which had been wrested from 
the Moguls by the power of Ablwis Shah of Persia, 
was now recovered by the treachery of its go\cmor, 
disgusted with the cruel and capricious sway of Scfi, 
the successor of Abbas on the Persian throne 

Of the operations next jn order it is to be lamented 
that our information is so imperfect The province 
of Bengal we arc told, was invaded from the king 
dom of Assam, the cncmj descending the Bralima 
pootra in boats till injunction with the Ganges below 
Dacca. The Subnhdar of Bengal experienced little 
diihcultv in repelling the invaders and, not content 
cd with on ensj triumph, pursued them into their 
own country, took possession of several forts, and re- 
duced some provinces hut he was obliged to return 
for want of subsistence, and suffered cxtrcmelj in his 
retreat by the commencement of the rams and the 
Iiadness of the roads It is related nl*o, that the king 
dom of Tibet was reduced about tins time by another 
of the generals of Shah Jehan, uho was delighted to 
conquer in regions winch the arms of his predecessor 
had ne\ cr readied But to these conquests no effects 
arc ascribed and of that which is rud to lime I>ecn 
accomplished in Tibet we arc told nuthcr the place, 

o 
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nor the extent, nor the circumstances ; neither the book lit 
road by which the ai my was led to it, nor that by CnAV 
■which it was conducted back 1G10-55. 

The numerous subjects of Shah Jcban now enjoyed 
a tranquillity and happiness such as had seldom, if 
ever, been experienced m that portion of the globe. 

The governors and officers, in e\eiy part of Ins do- 
minions, weic strictly watched; and not only their 
obedience to himself, but their duty to his subjects, 

■was vigorously enforced His reign is celebrated for 
the exact execution of the laws. And the collection 
of the levenuc, which affects so deeply the condi- 
tion of the people, * and had, m the time of Akbai, 
been very much improved, was advanced to greater 
perfection under the diligent administration of Shah 
Jehan 1 

This tranquillity was scarcely affected by an incur- 
sion of the Usbecks into Cabul, the governor of which 
not only repulsed them, but, following the invaders, 
ravaged their country as far as Balk, and returned 
with consideiable booty Tills success of the governor 
of Cabul encouiaged him to make an incursion into 
the territory of the Usbecks the following year. But 
he was on the pomt of paying deal for his temerity, 
his communications being intercepted, and his re- 
treat rendered m the highest degree dangerous and 
difficult. The Emperor himself was, at last, infected 
with the ambition of conquering the Usbecks. His 


1 We meet with boasts, in the Oriental historians, of kings, whose 
administration of justice was so perfect, that a purse of gold might be 
exposed on the highways, and no man would touch it Never was 
justice better administered in India than under the reign of Shall Jehan , 
yet knowing more of the circumstances of his reign, we know better 
what the general eulogies of the Oriental historians mean Bernier, 
describing his situation at the time pf his arrival at the court of Shall 
Jehan, speaks of “ le peu d’argent qui me Tesloit de diverses rencontres 
de voleurs ” Hist des Estats du Grand Magol, p 5 
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youngest son, Morad, was sent with an army, and 
over ran the country without much difficulty but 
offended his father b) returning from his command, 
not only without, but contrary to orders The Ub- 
beck sovereign hod fled into Persia, but one of his 
■sons solicited and obtained the cooperation of the 
.kindred tribes beyond the O^us. Aurungzebe was 
sent to cope with the new adversary and his talents, 
and persevering courage were not more than neces- 
sary In n desperate battle victory hung long sus 
pended, and fortune was more than once on the point 
of declaring against the Moguls After much diffi 
cultv, and much loss, the country was indeed suli- 
dued but its ancient sovereign, writing a most sub- 
missive letter to the T mperor w as, on promise of n 
slight tribute, reinstated in his dominions. 

It was mortifying to the Emperor, m so high a 
tide of his power tlrnt Candohar, regarded as the 
key of his dominions on the side of Persia was 
crested from his hands Shnh Abbas the second 
had succeeded the wretched Scfi on the throne of 
Persia and taking advantage of the removal of the 
Mogul troops from the northern provinces and of the 
subjugation of the Usl>ech% which seemed to delncr 
tho^c prownces from .danger he marched towards 
Candohar with a great force and obtained the city 
In capitulation liefore the Mogul army was able to 
nrme The strongest efforts were mode for its 
recovery Aurungzebe besieged it two several times 
and Darn the eldest son of the Emperor once It 
liafllcd the operations of both 

TIil most memorable transaction in the reign of 
Shall JUinn was the renewal of the war in Deccan 
The frontier provinces and the arm) appointed to 
hold in check the <mercj£as of the south, had been 
entrusted to the command of Aurungzebe but the 
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suspicions and jealousy of his father and ’brothers book hi 
had made them seek occasions to remove him, at one . Chai> 4 
time to command in Guzerat, at another m the war 1610-55. 
against the Usbecks ; he had still, however, found 
means to regain that important government, and Was 
at Dowlatabad when an occasion offered which a 
mind like his was not apt to despise. A chief, m 
the service of the king of Golconda, who had' carried 
the arms of that sovereign against the Rajahs of the 
Carnatic, and added extensive districts' to his domi- 
nions, fell, at last, from apprehension of his power, 
under the hatred of his master , and perceived 
that his life was no longer safe. He 'transmitted 
private 1 intelligence to Aurungzebe of his readiness 
to .co-operate with him in surprising the city of Hy- 
derabad, not far from Golconda, where the sovereign 
resided, and where his treasures .were deposited. - 
Aurungzebe, covering Ins designs under the pretence 
of an embassy, was admitted into the city, but the 
king discovered the treachery in sufficient time to 
make his escape to Golconda , and as Hyderabad 
was set on fire in the confusion of the attack, the 
greater part of the riches which had tempted Aurung- 
zebe was consumed m the flames Siege was laid to 
Golconda ; but orders arrived fronv court, suggested 
by the jealousies which there prevailed, that the king 
of Golconda should be offered terms of peace. - The 
troops were withdrawn, after the beautiful daughter 
of the king had been given in marriage to the eldest 
son of Aurungzebe. 

The chief, at whose instigation Aurungzebe had un- 
dertaken the expedition, was the famous Emu- Jumla, 
born in a village near Ispahan iu Peisia, and of parents 
so extremely poor that they had scarcely the means of 
procuring him instruction to read. A diamond mer- 
chant, who travelled to Golconda, carried him to 
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BOOK in that city os a servant or clerk at this place he left 
Ctur 4 his master, and began to trade on his own account 

1640-55 With the first of his gains he purchased a place in 
the service of the king His talents and nddress 
attracted favour and he ascended by rapid groda 
tions to the summit of command. During his public 
services, he forgot not the arts of private acquisition 
he had vessels trading to various places, and farmed 
under borrowed names the whole of the diamond 
mines lie greatly added to those riches by his suc- 
cessful wars in Carnatic , and was supposed to possess 
enormous treasures at the time when he connected 
himself with Aurungzebe. That prince immediately 
received him into his inmost friendship and sought 
the benefit of his counsels and co-operation in Jus 
most important affairs As it appeared that his 
talents might be employed ad\ antagcously for Au 
rungzebe, at the court of his father he was sent with 
such recommendations as helped him quichl) to the 
highest rank When the office of vizir became acant 
the remonstrances of Dorn could not prevent the 
Emperor from bestowing it upon Jumla, in the sordid 
hope of receiving, upon lus appointment, n magnifi 
cent present, suited to the riches he b ns supposed to 
possess 

Meanwhile, a new event demanded the presence of 
Emir Jumla in Deccan The King of Bccjnpore died 
and his Omrnlis w ithout consulting the Emperor, pi need 
hts son upon the throne The Emperor who now 
affected to reckon the so\creign of Dcccan among his 
dependants construed this neglect into a crime nhich 
Ids new vizir uas sent with an nrmj to chastise 
11c joined Aurungzdic nt Burrahanpore and tliat 
amhitiou' hut artful pnnee, affected to net with pro 
found suhml« Jon under the orders of his fathers 
\mr There tvo leaders understood one another 
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The war was conducted with concert and ability. BOOK m 
The city of Beder was taken. * The Beejapore army Chap 4 
was defeated in the field. Calburga, the ancient 1640-55. 
capital of the Deccanee empire, submitted ; and the 
King threw himself at the feet of the conqueror. 

After settling the terms of submission, which were 
severe, Aurungzebe returned to Burrahanpore, and 
' the vizir was recalled to Agra. 1 

After these events, the health of the Emperor 
excited alarm ; 2 when the flames, which had for 
some time been with difficulty compressed, broke 
out -with irresistible fury. To every brother under 
an Oriental despotism the sons of the reigning monarch 
look, as either a victim, or a butcher , and see but 
one choice between the musnud and the grave. The 
usual pohcy of oriental fear is to educate the royal 
youths to effeminacy and imbecility' m the haram ; 
but the sons of Shah Jehan had been led into action, 
and indulged with the possession of power. They 
were not all men of capacity, but they were all 
ardent, brave, and aspiring ; and each thought him- 
self worthy of empire. Dara, the eldest ; gallant, open, 
sincere, but impetuous, thoughtless, and rash; was des- 
tined to the sovereignty by his father, and generally 
kept near himself ; Sujah, the second, was now Su- 

/ f 

bahdar of Bengal, with more prudence and discretion 
than Ills elder brother ; but far inferior in those qua- 
lities to the deep and dissembling Aurungzebe, who 


1 For these transactions of Aurungzebe and Emir Jumla, see Bernier, 
ut supra, p 22 — 32, and the reign of Shah Jehan, chap v. in Dow 
- Dow, who follows Ins Persian authority, says, the malady was 
paralysis and strangury, __ brought 'on by excesses m the haram, Bernier 
the physician speaks of it in the following terms “ Je ne parlerai 
point ici de sa maladie, et je n’en raporteray pas les particulantez. Je 
diray seulement qu’elle esloit peu convenable It un vieillard de soixante- 
dix ajis et plus, qui deioit pKitot songer a conserver ses forces qu’^ les 
-miner comme ll fit.” JJt supra, p 33. 

vol. ir. z 
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War among the Sons of Shah Jehan 

had from an early age aficctcd a character of piety, 
pretending to hate the business and \ unities of the 
world, and to desire onlv a retreat where lie might 
practise the austerities and devotions pleasing to God 
jtfordd, thejoungest of the sons of Shall Jchan was 
conspicuous, chiefly for his courage popular, from his 
affability and generosity but credulous and weak 
"When Ins fathers illness garc fire to the combustibles 
which filled the imperial house this Prince Mas 
serving as Subahdar in Guzcrat 

As the illness of the Emperor was from the first 
regarded as mortal Dara took into lus hands without 
hesitation the reins of go\ eminent nnd with his 
usual precipitation and violence began to show what 
lie apprehended from his brothers nnd what Ins bro 
then had to expect from him All communication 
with them was interdicted on pain of death Their 
agent papers, nnd effects at the capital were seized 
dumb and such of the other high officers of tlic state 
ns w ere suspected of attachment to nnv of the younger 
pnnccs Merc removed from their situations And 
orders w ere issued to place the imperial forces m a 
state of preparation for the field 

Stijn wlio was nearest the scene of action was the 
first to appear In hostile nrrnv Irene the govern 
ment of the richest province of the empire, which he 
had scvcn.lv pillaged he was master of n large trei 
sure tin Iicst sinew of war and lie had collected an 
nrmv with n view to that vcr> contest which was 
now unjx.ndin 0 Sohmftn the eldest son of Dara was 
dispatched without loss oF time to oppose him found 
means to cross the Canges unexpected]} surprised 
the camp of Sujn and forced bun to n treat precipi 
tntcly to Mongcer where lie was immediately 1* 
sieged 

In the mean time \urungzcfr' was employing th* 
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resources of his fertile mind for strengthening his BOOK III 
hands, and making sure his blow. He peisuaded H 
.Morad, that with regard to himseif his views were 1655.58, 
directed to heaven, not to a throne , but as his bro- 
thers Dara and Suja, compared with Morad, were un- 
worthy to reign, he was desirous from friendship of 
aiding him with all his resources ; after which the only 
boon he should ciave would be to- retire into obscu- 
rity, and "devote his days and his nights to the service 
of Ins Maker. 

Though Emir Jumla had been dismissed from the 
-viznit, he was sent, through some influence which 
Dara could not' resist, to the command of an army in 
Deccan, where it was the business of Aurungzebe to 
obtain the benefit of his talents and resources/ But 
the family of Jumla, detained at Delhi,, still retained 
' that chieftain in bonds. The expedient which presented 
itself to the mind of' Aurungzebe, fertile in contriv- 
ances, was, to seize the person of Emir Jumla. The 
appearance of constraint would deprive Dara of a 
pretext for taking revenge on his family. The sud- 
- den resentment of his army could be appeased by 
promises and bribes. The stratagem succeeded, and 
the talents and army of Jumla were both added to 
the resources of Aurungzebe. 

Having concerted with his brother, from Guzerat, 
to join him at Oojeen, he took the route from Bur- 
rahanpore, and arrived at the Nerbudda, where he 
learned that Jesswint Sing’, who had married the 
daughter of the Rana of Odipore, and through her 
succeeded to most of the dominions of her father, was 
m possession of the city of Oojeen, and prepared to 
dispute the passage of the army. ■ The Rajah lost the 
favourable opportunity of attacking the troops of 
Aurungzebe, when, spent with heat and fatigue, they 
first arrived on the banks of the Nurbudda, The 

z 2 
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wily Mogul delayed some days, till'jcnncd by Mornd 
n hen the brothers crossed the nver and, after a well 
contested action put the Rajah to flight. Aurangrebc, 
who never trusted to force what he could effect by 
deceit, had previously debauched the Mnhomednns 
in the army of the Rajah by disseminating among 
them the idea that help to the infidels was treason to 
the faithful 

In the mean time, the Emperor Slinh Jehan had 
recovered from the violent effects of his disorder and 
resumed the exercise of his authority Darn, who 
during the roval illness had behaved with tenderness 
and fidelity truly filial and delayed not a moment to 
restore the reins of government when his father was 
capable to receive them, was exalted to a still higher 
place in the affections of the Emperor who dispatch 
ed his commands to the Pnnccs Aurungzebc and 
Mornd to return to their respective governments 
Aurungzebc was little inclined to intermit the efforts 
he had so happily begun but to mala war upon 
his father, Ixdoved both by the soldiers and people, 
was to ruin his cause, and mnkc c\cn his own army 
desert him. Under colour of refreshing his troops, he 
waited several days at Oojecn and the impetuosity 
of Dara, which the counsels of Shah Jehan were un 
able to restrain, speedffy afforded hfra a pretext to 
cover his designs The news of the passage of the Ncr 
Imdda, and of the defeat of the Rajah, kindled Dim 
into a flame He marched out of Agra at the bend 
of the imperial forces and enabled Aurungzebc to 
give out that he fought by necessity against Ins 
brother merely, not his father and in self-defence 
Dara icnt to liii son SoUman a ho was besieging Sujn 
m Mongccr, to make what terms he could with that 
Suitnu and march with all expedition to join him 
against Aurungzebc Suja was allowed to resume 
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the government of Bengal : Soliman hastened toward BOOK III. 
the new scene of action • And, could the impatience of Cha1> “ 4 ; 
Dara have waited, till joined by his son, who was be- j 655 - 58 . 
loved by the soldiers, and at once prudent and brave, 
the career of Aurungzebe might perhaps have been 
closed. The emperor tiembled at the prospect of a 
battle; he threatened to take the field in person, 
which would have been effectual ; because no autho- 
rity would have been obeyed in opposition to his. But 
the infatuated Dara found means to prevent the exe- 
cution of this design ; and marched to occupy the. 
banks of the river Chumbul, and the passes of the - 
mountains which extend from Guzerat to the Jumna. 
Aurungzebe found the passes so strongly guarded, 
and the enemy so advantageously posted, that he 
durst not attack them ; and fearing the approach of 
Soliman, he was thrown into the greatest perplexity. 

In this situation he received, from a treacherous 
Omrali in the army of Dara, information of a bye- 
road among the hills, which would conduct him to an 
unguarded part of the river. He left his camp stand- 
ing, to amuse the eyes of Dara ; whose first intelli- 
gence was, that Aurungzebe was in his real’, and in 
full march towards the capital. By great exertion 
Dara threw himself before the enemy, and prepared 
for action, Dara appeared to most advantage in the 
field of battle. His bravery animated his troops. 

The impetuous gallantry of Morad, and the cool and 
inventive intrepidity of Aurungzebe, were balanced 
by the spirit of the imperial army and its leader. 

The elephant of Dara was wounded ; and in an evil 
hour he was persuaded to dismount. The troops, 
missing the imperial houda, suspected treachery and 
the death of their general ; and every man began to 
provide for himself. Aurungzebe found himself mas- 
ter of the field of battle, at the moment when he de- 
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BOOK m spaired of any longer being able to make his soldiers 
CaAT 4 maintain the contest. 

1658 Dora fled to Agrn, and after a short internet with 
his father, departed with his family and a few attend 
ants to Delhi, where some im penal- troops and trea 
sure were placed at his disposal, and whence he pro- 
posed to effect a junction with Soliraon Ail the 
cunning and diligence of Aurungzebe \\ ere now ex 
erted to the utmost, to improve his victorv He af- 
fected to treat Mordd as Emperor* and began to make 
preparations for himself, ns intending immediately to 
set out on a religions pilgrimage to Mecca In the 
mean time he wrote letters, and exhausted the arts 
of seduction, to detach the Omrahs from the cause of 
Dora, His principal solicitude was to dcbnuch the army 
of Sohmnn which he accomplished so effectually , that 
the unfortunate Trincc found at last he could place no 
dependnnee on its obedience nnd was not even safe lh 
its power He fled from his danger and took shelter 
with the Rnjnh of Scnnagur an unconqucrcd kingdom 
of Hindus, among the northern mountains The vie 
tonous armv advanced towards \grn hut theEmpc 
ror ordered the gntc3 of the citadel to lx? shut, nnd 
Aurungzebe was still afraid to offer violence to hn 
father He wrote a letter, replete u ith the strongest 
professions of lovoltv nnd of tho most profound sub 
mission to his parent and sovereign fiio 1 rape ror 
with the hope of drawing him into his power affected 
to lie satisfied and mvi cd him to his presence Au 
nmgzebe crery dav pretended that he was just about 
to complv but every dav found an excuse for dclav 
After a senes of intrigues, lie pretended that to set 
his mind at case in appearing under humiliation and 
abasement before his father, it was necessary thnt his 
son should previously be admitted into the citadel 
with n guard for his person The Emperor, w ho was 
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blinded by his desire to have Aurungzebe in his hands, 
assented to a condition which seemed indispensable* 
When he found, himself a prisoner m tlie hands of his 
grandson, his lage and vexation exceeded bounds ; and 
he olfeied to resign to him the crown, if he would set 
him at liberty, and join him in defeating the schemes 
of Am ungzebe. But the youth, though not a\ eise to 
the piospcct of reigning, and not much restrained by 
the sense of filial duty, refused to comply ; and, after 
some hesitation and delay, Shah Jehan sent the ke} r s 
of the citadel to Aurungzebe. The hypociisy of Au- 
rungzebe was not yet renounced. By a letter, which 
was caiefully made public, lie declared, that with 
the utmost grief he had been reduced to these 
extremities, and that as soon as Dara, to whose 
crimes every e\ il was owing, should be disabled from 
future mischief, the happiest event of his life would 
be, to lestore to his father the plenitude of his power. 

To deliver himself fiom Morad was the next study 
of Aurungzebe. The friends of that thoughtless 
prince had at last bi ought him to look noth suspicion 
upon his brother’s designs , and even to meditate an 
act which might deliver him finally from so dange- 
ious a rival The sagacity of Aurungzebe enabled 
him to discover the intended blow, which he contrived 
to elude at the very moment, when it v as aimed and 
ready to fall. In his turn he inveigled Morad to an 
entertainment, and, having intoxicated him until wine, 
withdiew his arms while he slept, seized him "with- 
out any commotion, and sent him a piisoner'to the 
castle of Agra . 1 

1 Bernier had not heard of the attempt of Morfld upon the Iife.of 
-Aurungzebe It is here stated upon the Persian, authorities of Dow. 
Bernier, ut supra, p 10£) — 114. Dow's Shah Jehan," ch m Hist of 
Hmdostan, to! ui 
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book nr It was now useless, if not hurtful to the cause of 
CltAr 4 Aurungzebe, any longer to disavow hu ultimate pur 
jg 59 pose But he waited till he was importuned by his 
nobles , and then, on the second of August, 3658 m 
the garden of AxabAd, near Delhi, pretending to be 
overcome by their entreaties, he submitted to receive 
the ensigns of royalty and assumed the pompous title 
of Aulum gir, or Conqueror of the world 

Aulum -gir allowed not what he hod already 
achieved to slacken his efforts in finishing what re 
mowed to be done Darn had taken the route towards 
Lahore and had the resources of the northern pro- 
vinces, Lahore, Multan and Cabul, at his command 
Soli man was ready to descend from the mountains 
with the assistance of the Rryah of Scnnngur, and 
with a body of adherents who still approached the 
si^c of an army And Suja was master of the rich 
province of Bengal Aulum gir saw, what ever) 
skilful leader has seen tlmt in the coarse business of 
war, expedition is tho grand instrument of success 
He hastened toward the Sutledgc, from the hanks of 
which Darn retreated upon the news of his approach 
Aurungzebe, pressing on, drove him first from the 
Beynb then from Lahore, and next from Multan the 
unfortunate prince who might have resisted with 
some chance of success having lost his resolution to- 
getlicr with Ins fortune From Multan, he fled across 
the Indus to the mountains of Bicker, when Aurung 
xebe, declaring the war against Inin to be closed, left 
eight thousand horse to pursue him, and returned 
with haste to Agra. 

lie had no sooner nmved at Agra, than he learned 
wlrnt he partly expected, that Suja was already fn 
force and in full march toward the capital lie 
sent to his son Mahomed whom he had left at Multan, 
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to jom him with all his forces , and in the mean time BOOK m. 
took the road to Bengal,' but by slow marches, till Chap 4 
Mahomed came up Suja intrenched himself near 1658. 
Allahabad , and waited for the arnval of his enemy. 

Though Suja did not avail himself of all his advan- 
tages, he was able to -join battle with a fair prospect 
of success. Nor was this all. In the very heat of 
the action, the Rajah, Jesswint Sing, who had made 
his peace with Aurungzehe, and joined him with his 
forces, turned his arms against him, and fell upon the 
rear of his army. The dismay and desertion which 
every unexpected incident scatters through an Indian 
-army Began to appear. But the firmness of the 
usurper recovered the blow. , His elephant, which 
was wounded and began to be ungovernable, he or- 
dered to be chained immoveable by the feet ; the 
soldiers, still beholding the imperial castle opposed to 
the enemy, were rallied by the generals ; Suja com- 
mitted the same fatal mistake which had ruined Dara; 
he descended from his elephant,' and his army dis- 
persed 

Emir Jumla, the ancient friend of Aurungzebe, 
who from his place of confinement, oi pretended con- 
finement m Deccan, had joined him on the march, 
performed eminent service in this battle. It is even 
said, that Aurungzebe, when his elephant became 
ungovernable, had one foot out of the castle to alight, 
when Jumla, who was near him on hoiseback, cried 
out sternly, " You descend from the throne 1 ” Au- * 
rungzebe smiled, had a moment foi reflection, and 
replaced himself in the houda. 

Suja and his army fled during, the night, while 
Aurungzebe was m no condition to pursue them. 

Jesswint Sing, and his rajaputs, who had plundered 
the camp, had the audacity to wait the attack of 
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book Iir Aurungzebe the following day and were routed, but 
Cilip 4 ^thout being obliged to abandon their spoil Lcav ing 
' 165g Mahomed with a force to pursue the vanquished Sujn 
Aurungzebc burned bach to Agra 

The haste was not without a cause Dara, after 
having arrived at Bicker, crossed the de«crt with Ins 
familv, and nmved in Guzxmt, where he gained the 
governor Aunmgzebc, aware how small a spark 
might kindle into a flame among the disaffected 
rnjahs of the mountains, and the distant viccro}8 and 
princes of Deccan, was eager to allow the danger no 
time to augment He courted Jcsswint Sing who 
had so recently betrayed him, to prevent his co- 
operation with Dora andmorclicd with all expedition 
to Ajmcrc Dara had alrcnd) seized an important 
pas* and entrenched himself Aurungzebc was not 
a little startled when he first beheld the advantages 
of the position, and strength of his works He set in 
motion Ins usunl engines of trcacher) and deceit and 
by their ossi tancc gained n complete and final ' ictory 
Deserted by all, and robbed of his effects by a bodv 
of Mahrnttas in his service Darn fled towards the 
Indus with his family, who near!) destitute of attend 
ant* were on the point of perishing in the desert 
After manv suffering* he was seized b\ a treacherous 
chief who owed to him his Iffc and fortune nnd dc 
lircrcd into the hands of Aurungzebc Ilis murder 
was onlv n fiw days deferred during wlncli he 
was ignominious!) exposed about the streets of 
Delhi 

■\\ hilc the Tniperor was engaged in opposing Dam 
hw son Mahomed and Jumla the Virir prosecuted the 
war against Suja J hat Pnncc Imd fled from the 
Kittle to Patna from Patna to Mongecr from Mongeer 
to Bajamnlik and from Bajnmalil he was forced to 



letrcafc to Tanda. Suja v» as still possessed of le- 
souices; his coinage and lesolution failed not, and 
an event occm'ied which piomised a turn in the tide 
of his affairs. Mahomed had been foimeily enamoured 
of the daughter of Suja; and their union had been 
piojectcd, befoie t lie distractions of the roval family 
had filled the empire with confusion and bloodshed 
It is said that the -Pimcess wiote to Mahomed a 
lettei, reminding him of Ins founcr tenderness, and 
depiecatmg the ruin of her fathei. The impatient 
and piesnmptuous Mahomed was little pleased with 
the treatment he sustained at the hands of Aurunar- 
ze be , his heart was touched w ltli the tears of the 
piincess, and he resolved to desert the cause of his 
own father, and join that of hers He expected that 
the army, in which he was popular, would follow his 
example. But the authoiity and address of Jmnla 
preserved order and allegiance. The news of his 
son’s defection quickly leached Aulum gir ; who 
concluded for certain that he had earned the army 
along with him, and set out in the utmost expedition 
with a great force for Bengal In the mean time 
Jumla attacked the army of Suja, which he defeated ; 
and the conquered Princes letieated to Dacca Au- 
rungzebe, pui suing his usual policy, wrote a lettei to 
Mahomed, which he took cai e that the agents of Suja 
should intercept. It purpoited to be an answer to 
one leceived, offering to accept the returning duty 
of Mahomed, and to pardon his eiror, on the pei- 
formance of a service which was nameless, buPseemed 
to be understood Tins letter smote the mind of Suja 
-with incurable disti ust. After a time Mahomed was 
obliged to depait, and with a heavy heait to entrust 
himself to his unforgiving father. Pie was immedi- 
ately immured in Guahor, wheie, after languishing 
for some years, he was entrusted with liberty, though 
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C y *r 4 wa5 speedily reduced to extremity m Dacca, and 
j Gjg having- no further means of resistance, fled from the 
province, and sought refuge in the kingdom of Aim- 
efin But the wretched Rtyoh, who at once coveted 
his wealth, and dreaded bis pursuers violated without 
scruple the laws of hospitaht) and mercy Death, in 
some of the worst of its forms, soon overtook the 
family of Suja. 

During these transactions, rewards which were too 
powerful for the virtue of a Hindu, had been offered 
to the Bryoh of Scnnagur and shortly after the ruin 
of Stija, Sohmfin, the last object of the fears of Aulum 
glr was delivered into his hands, and added to the 
number of the prisoners of Gunhor 

From the tunc when Aulum gir having subdued 
nil competition for the throne, found himself the 
undisputed lord of the Mogul empire, the vigilance 
and steadiness of his administration preserved so 
much tranquillity in the empire, and so much uni 
formity in its business, that the historians who describe 
only wars and revolutions, hn\c found little to do 
The most important senes of transactions were those 
which occurred in Deccan which ceased not dunng 
the whole of this protracted reign laid the foundation 
of some of the most remarkable of the subsequent 
crcnts nml had a pnnapal shore in determining the 
form which the political condition of India thereafter 
assumed That wc limy relate these transactions 
without interruption we shall sliortly premise such 
or the other transactions handed down to us (for wc 
liave no complete history of Anrungrcbc) ns fell near 
the beginning of his reign, and merit any regard 

» Tl tt *fronnt of iho 6te of MWtomed ti p rn l>y Mr Surnart 
(H n. fVrripl p ***£?) on lie auiWilj of tt* Miu r Murejicry aaJ 
Tir^i from iht tcrounl of tcruho who tajt he drttj In GualrW 
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When Aurungzebe marched from Deccan to con- BOOK III. 
tend for the ciown, lie left Mahomed Mauzim, his’ CuAP 4 • 
second son, to command in liis name. When estab- 
lished upon the throne, it was not altogether without 
apprehension that he contemplated so vast a power 
in hands which possibly might turn it against him* 

Mauzim, aware of the jealous disposition of his 
father, preserved the utmost humility of exterior ; 
avoided all display, either of wealth or power ; was 
vigilant in business ; exact in obeying the commands 
of the Emperor, and m remitting the revenue and 
dues of his government. He was recalled, notwith- 
standing his prudence, and Shaista Khan made vice- 
roy in Deccan. At the same time, Aurungzebe, 
seeking security for the present, by directing’ hope to 
the future, declared Mahomed Mauzim heir to the 
throne, and changed his name to Shah Aulurn, or 
King of the World. 

The third year of his reign was visited with a 
great famine, a calamity which ravages India with 
more dieadful severity than almost any other part of 
the globe. It was occasioned by the recurrence of 
an extraordinary drought, which in- India almost 
suspends vegetation, and, throughout the principal 
part of the country, leaves both men and cattle des- 
titute of food The prudence of Aurungzebe, if Ins 
preceding actions will not permit us to call it his 
humanity, suggested to him the utmost activity of 
beneficence on this calamitous occasion. The lents 
of the husbandman, and other taxes, weie remitted 
‘The treasury of the Emperor was opened without- 
limit. Corn was bought in the provinces v here the 
produce was least, conveyed f to those m which it was 
most defective , and distributed to the people at re- 
duced prices The gi eat economy of Aurungzebe, 
who allowed no expense for the .luxury and ostenta- 
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tion of a court, and who managed with shill and 
Vigilance thL disbursements of the state, afforded him 
a resource for the wants of his people 

It fras licfore the commencement perhaps of tins 
cala mi tv that the empire was agitated by the pros- 
pect of a fresh revolution from a dangerous sickness 
of the Emperor 1 The court was full of intrigues 
on one hand for JMauzim, the declared successor^ 
on the other for Ahbar a ) oung and ot en infant 
son of Aurungzcbe Slinh Jchan lumsdf was still 
nine and the people in general expected that he 
would resume the reins of government But the 
nation was relieved from its terrors and from the 
calamities \\ hich too certainly w ould have fallen upon 
it The usurper recovered But the efforts of Sultan 
Maozim to secure the succession, expressed to the 
suspicious mind of Aulum gir, more of the desire to 
obtain a throne than to preserve h father nnd Ids 
purpose in regard to the succession, if his declaration 
in favour of Maunm lmd e\er been more thnn n 
pretence, \ ns from this time understood to bn\c 
suffered a rndicnl change. 

To forward Ins designs m fa\our of Ahbar lie 
applied to Shah Jchnn to obtain for that pnnee m 
mamngc the daughter of Darn who remained in 
the seraglio of her grandfather Shah Jchnn though 
stnctlv confined in the palace at Agra, had been 
treated with great respect retaining Ins women nnd 
scrvnnta, and furnished with ever} amusement in 
which lie was under torn! to deli 0 lit lie had not, 

• Dow (III L of Auruu~t4.be c!np Ir ) pL*rw ibe Emperor I fllnm 
afirr the fjm w n it llctnirr *rhr> cm the fpot «ud iiientwin lb« 
an t i Anmdoti from tl e I hjn of the UibecWi fint among the 
c ml t uwrfrU n tbr terminal on of the el II war ujft that t)io« im- 
Li mW whn rrma nrd nmrwhal roorc Uiao four moot hi luJ not 
»! «v ocil f n U ISi wl o tl e I irj et r wai ulen ill. Bcrnirr Lrcttc 
lu i > I^n i I ml il jt Ji'I L ul |> 10 
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howevei, remitted his indignation against Aiming- BOOK nr. 
zebe, and now^sent a haughty and insulting refusal CuAI 4 
Anrungzebe had prudence not to force his mclina- 1665. 
lion, and, so far from showing any resentment, 
redoubled his efforts to soften his mind. 

The services of. Emir Jumla had been rewarded 
with the government of Bengal. But the mind of 
Aurungzebe, and indeed the experience of Oriental 
goiemment, told him, that he was never safe while 
theie was a man alive, who had power to hurt him. 

He wished to withdraw the Vizir from his govern- 
ment, but without a ruptuie, which might raise dis- 
trust m the breasts of all his Omrahs. To afford 
him occupation which would detain his mind fiom 
planning defection, he recommended to him a war 
against the King of Assam, who had broken into 
Bengal during the distractions of the empire, and 
still remained unchastised Jumla, who promised 
himself both plunder and leputation from this expe- 
dition, and whose exploring eye beheld an illustrious 
path through the kingdom of Assam to the conquest 
of China, undertook the expedition , with alacrity. 

He ascended the Brahmapootra 111 boats. The Assa- 
mese abandoned the country which lies on the side of 
the mountains facing Bengal , but the fortress of Azo 
was garrisoned, and stood an attack. After the le- 
duction 'of Azo, Jumla crossed die mountains of 
Assam, vanquished ,tlie King who took lefbge in his 
capital, forced him to, fly to the shelter, of the moun- 
tains, and became master of a^great part of the king r 
"dom. But the lams came on, which m that kingdom 
aie pecuiiaily violent and lay the greater part of the 
level count! y Undei water. Jumla found it impossible 
to subsist his anny , and was, under the necessity of 
1 etui nmg to Bengal Incredible were the diff culties 
with which he had to contend , necessaries wanting, 
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book nr the roads covered with water, and the enemy every 
Ctur 4. w kerc harassing his retreat. The capacity of Jumla 
1G63 triumphed m cr nil obstructions he brought bach the 
greater part of the army safe and wrote to the Era 
peror that he would next year carry his arms to the 
heart of China. But the army, on its return was 
afflicted with a dysentery the effect of the hardships 
it hnd endured The general esenped not and worn 
out, as he was, with years and fatigue, fell a victim 
to the violence of the disease “Ion" said the Em 
peror to the son of Jumln, whom lie had recently 
made generalissimo of the horse ' have lost n father 
and I have lost the greatest nud most dangerous of 
my friends." 1 

The next event is ludicrous perhaps, in itself, hut 
of high importance, os an instance of the power of 
superstition nmong the weak and credulous xnholn 
tants of Indio. Of the professors of devotion and pe 
nnneo, going by the name of Tahirs, one class is dis 
tmguuhcd by wandering about the country in crowds, 
almost naked, pretending to h\e by mendicity, but 
stcnhng plundering, and even committing murder, 
v. herever prompted by the hope of advantage In the 
territory of MarwAr, or Judporc an old woman pos- 
sessed or considerable property, began to enlarge her 
liberalities towards the Fakirs. The*c sturdy beggars 
crow ded around her to the number of some thousands, 
and not satisfied with the wealth of their pious patron 
o<s made sjK>n of the neighbouring country , and noted 
in devotion and sensuality at her abode. The people, 
cxn< pern ted by these oppressions, rose repeatedly upon 
the saints but were defeated with great slaughter 
Hie idea of enchantment was generated The people 
regarded the old woman ns a sorceress , and believed 


1 Bfiaiff al <upi p. r* 



that she compounded for her follower** a horrid mess book nr. 
which rendered them proof against human weaporis, ( -' IIU ' 4 ~ 
and invincible. What they were not rendered by 1C65 
enchantments, they weie lendered b} r the belief of 
them The Fakirs, finding themselves, under the 
auspices of the old woman, too formidable for resis- 
tance, assembled in gicat numbers, and spiead their 
devastations to a wide extent. The Rajah of Marwar 
attacked them, but was defeated. The collectors of 
the imperial revenue marched against them with the 
troops under theii command ; but sustained a similar 
disaster. Becoming presumptuous from unexpected 
success, they resolved on a march to the capital, to 
the number of twenty thousand plundeimg saints, 
with the sacred old woman at their head. About five 
days’ journey from Agia, they were opposed by a body 
of imperial troops, under the collector of the district 
Him they overcame ; and now grasped in their ima- 
ginations the whole wealth and authority of the state 
They set up their old woman as sovereign. Atirung- 
sebe felt the danger to be serious ; for 'the soldiers 
weie infected with the superstitions of the people;, 
and it was hazardous to the last degree, from the ter- 
rors with which they might be disordered, to permit 
them to engage with the sainted banditti What 
was first demanded; an antidote to the leligious 
contagion; was invented by Aui ungzebe His own, 
sanctity was as famous as that of the old woman ; he 
pretended that by means of incantation, he had dis- > 
covered a counter-enchantment; he wrote with his 
own hand, certain mysterious words upon slips of 
paper, one of which, earned upon the point of a spear 
before each of the squadrons, he declared would ren- 
der impotent the Spells of the enchantress The Em- 
peror was believed, and though the Fakirs fought 
with great despeiation, they, were all cut to pieces, 

VOL", ir. 2 a 
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book m. except a few whom the humanity of the general led 
' Catr 4 him to spare. “ I find," said Aurungzehc, " that too 
1665 much religion among the vulgar is as dangerous ns 
too little in the monarch.” 

In the seventh year of the reign of Aurungzehc his 
lather died. The hfe of Shah Jehan had reached its 
natural period hut his death did not escape the sus- 
picion of the pouita, that detestable invention of des- 
potic fears.' 

After the death of Jumln, the Riynh of Arracan 
had invaded the contiguous quarter of Bengal, and 
possessed himself of Chittagong and all the country 
along the coast to the Ganges He availed lumsclf 
of the Portuguese settlers, who were numerous at 
Chittagong, and of their ships, u hich abounded in 
the bay of Bengal, and it is said infested the coast 
and every branch of the Ganges ns plunderers and pi 
rates. These evils it consisted not with the vigilance 
of Aurungzehc to leave without a cure A new de- 
puty was appointed for Bengal an nrmy collected it 
self at Dacca and descended the nver Tlic enemy 

> The Potnta li thuj daeilbed by the phpictao Bernier Ce pouil 
n at autre chose qt»e da panrt £crav6 qu oQ lame U trait treat per dam 
dc I eau i cat « qaoa ult ordinal remcnt bo! it It Gfmalror 1 et* 
princes ■otqodi on nc tcqi pa* friro cooper la trrto \ c «t la pramrrr 
chose qu on tear port* le madn ft on nc lour donee point A manger 
qu'Ui n en aytnt beu one grande lai»e on la U me roc pjfitot trtourlr 
de film j crU la filtderenlr malgm et moorfr Insenublemeni. perdani 
pen 1 pen lea forte* et I entawicmetH, et dertatn com me toot endorml* 
et ftcranfit et e at par H qo on dn qn on » at detail dc Sepe Cbtkouh 
du p«tlt fill de Mond et de Soli man meme Bemlrr Hitt. d« la 
dermert IleTolot. do E» tala du Grand Mogul p 170, It ft laid that 
when the griUnt Soli man was, by the treachery of the llajab of Sen 
rognr delimtd into the cruel hartdi of Auronpebe, and In Uod act J 
Into h»» presence when aery one was struct with tbe nolJ« jpjear 
■oee of the graceful aod nunly youth he entreated that he rolfht be 
Imm’ri atrly beheaded; aod not r evened to tbc lingering dal ruction of 
ihepwuij when the hypocnueil Auraegtebc forbade him to fear 
adJrtw. that b« was caainxn, but not cruel, Benner Ibid, p IC9 
Daw Rti*n cf Acnapebe. ch. I? 
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country, without much resistance retired. The Por- __ 

tuguese were invited to betray them, and made no 1668> 
hesitation b} r tlieir obedience to purchase for them- 
selves privileges and settlements m Bengal . 1 

The mistake of a secretary was near involving the 
empiie, not only in hostilities vtitli the whole foice of 
Persia, but in all the horrors of a civil war. Aurung- 
zebe. who had been complimented upon ascending 
the tin one, by embassies from the Khan of the 
Usbcks and fiom Abbas II. Shall of Peisia, pioposed 9 
after settling the affairs of his government, to make 
the suitable return The secietary who composed 
the letters, addressed to the respective soveieigns, 
inadveitently designated the Shah, by no higher title 
than belonged to the Khan of the Usbeks This was 
interpreted as a meditated insult: and resented by 
a declaration of hostilities Aurungzebe wished to 
explain the mistake, but his ambassador was not ad- 
mitted even to an audience. His own weapons were 
tried against him; and he added an illustrious in- 
stance to,pi»oVe that he who is most practised m the 
arts of deception is not always the hardest to deceive. 

Of the Mahomedan army and officeis of the Mogul 
empire, as some were Moguls, some Afghauns, some 
Turks, and some Usbeks, so a large proportion were 
Persians, among whom was the Vizir himself. ' The 
fidelity of this part of his subjects, Aurungzebe- was 
by no means nulling to try, in a war with their native 
country. A letter was intercepted from Abbas, ad- 

1 Bernier (EvSnemens Particul des Etats du Mogul, p 88 — 101) 
speaks of these Portuguese as infamous buccaniers , and their own his- 
torian Faria de Sowza, countenances the assertion, which might have 
heen founded upon the reports of enemies The Portuguese followed 
their merchandize as their chief occupation, but, like the English and 
Dutch of the same period, had no objection to plunder, when it fell ip 
their way 
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dressed to the Yinr himself importing that a conspi 
racy existed among the Persian nobles to seize the 
Empferor when he should take the field- Aurung- 
zebe was transported with apprehension and rage 
He issued a sudden order to the at} guards to sur 
round the houses of the Persian Omrahs, which the) 
were forbidden to quit under pain of death Au- 
rungze.be found himself on the brink of a precipice 
The Persian chiefs were numerous and powerful a 
common danger united them the descendants of the 
Afghnun nobility, who formed a considerable proper 
tion of the men m power, and hated the Moguls, by 
whom the Afghaun dynasty had been driven from 
the throne, were very likely to moke common cause 
with the Persians Even if guilty he beheld appall- 
ing danger in attempting to punish them but he 
now reflected that he might liavc been deceived, nnd 
wished only for the means of a decent retreat. He 
sent for some of the pnnapal Omrahs but they c\ 
cused themselves frotYi attendance All had ossem 
bled their friends nnd defendants fortified their 
houses nnd waited the appeal to arms • After a sus 
pense of two days the pnnccss Jchanara arrived. She 
had been sent for express, upon the first alarm 
The favourite daughter of Shah Jchan bv n hom the 
Persians had nln ays been distinguished nnd exalted 
might render liy her mediation, (lie most important 
assistance After n short conference with the Pm 
peror she presented herself in her clrnir at the door 
of the \ izir This was an act of supreme confidence 
nnd honour The doors of the mansion flew open 
the Vizir hastened to the linll of nudicnce nnd pros 
trated himself nt the foot of the throne Aurungzebc 
descended, nnd embraced him Convinced that he 
had been deceived he now sought only to obliterate 
all memory of the offence and with some lo<s of rc 
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putation, and a remainder of disgust in the breasts of BOOK m. 
some of the Omrahs, he recovered himself from the ClIAr 4 
dangerous position in which a moment of rashness had 
placed him Shah Abbas in the mean time, with a 
large aimy, was upon his march toward the confines 
of India; and Amungzebe, who had sent forward 
his son Mauzim to harass the enemy, but not to fight, 
made lapid preparations to meet him in person. Shah 
Abbas, however, died in the camp, before he arrived 
at the scene of action. His successor wished to 
mount the throne, fiee from the emhanassment of an 
arduous war ; and Aurungzebe w as more intent upon 
gaining conquests in Deccan than in Persia. An ac- 
commodation, theiefore, was easily made 1 

These transactions were all contained within the 
* 

first ten years of the leign of Aurungzebe, during 
which several events had already occurred in Deccan. 

A new enemy had arisen, whose transactions were 
not as yet alarming, but who had aheady paved the 
way to revolutions of the greatest importance. This 
was Sevagee, the founder of the Mahratta empite , a 
power which began when the empire of the Moguls 
was in its utmost strength ; and rose to greatness 
upon its ruins. In the mountainous regions which 
extended from the borders of Guzerat to Canara, 
beyond the island of Goa, lived a race of Hin- 
dus, who resembled the mountaineers in almost all 
the other parts of Hindustan, that is, were a peo- 
ple still more rude and uncivilized than the inhabi- 
tants of the plains, and at the same time far mpre 
haidy and waihke. They consisted of various tribes 
or communities, to some of which (it appears not to 
how many) the name of Mahratta, afterwards extend- 
ed to them all, was applied . 2 Sevagee was the son 

i Dow, Reign of Aurungzebe, ch. vi. 

3 Mheerut, or Mharat, the name of a district, which under the 
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book nr of Shahjee, a Hindu in the service of Ibrahim Adil 
Cao 4 SI i ah, King of Beg) a pore, from whom he recaved a 
1GGg jahgirc m the Carnatic with a command of ten 
thousand hbrse. Sevagec when very young was sent 
along with his mother to reside nt Poonah, of which 
as a Zcmindary, his father had obtained a grant, 
and of which he entrusted the management, together 
with the charge of his wife and son, to one of his of 
fleers, named Dadnjee Punt The mother of Sevagec 
was an object of aversion to her husband and the son 
shared in the neglect which was the lot of his mother 
He grew' up under Dadtyec, to vigour both of body 
and mind and nt seventeen years of age engaged a 
number of banditti, and ravaged the neighbouring 
districts. Dadojcc, afraid of l>cing made to answer 
for these enormities, and unable to restrain them swnl 
lowed poison, and died w hen Scrngcc took posses- 
sion of the Zemindar?, increased the number of his 
troops and raised contributions in nil the nagbbonrr 
mg districts. Such was the commencement of the 
fortunes of Scrngcc . 1 

Of his ancestry, the following is the account pre- 
sented to uj His father was the son of Malojec 

Defe at *e ao m Hgnt trw part of the prmmee nf Dowlatalrtd may In 
farmer age! tayi Mr Jonathan hare grrro name to a larger 

di iikjo of Delian, and the original country of the MahritP*- Scott** 
'Deccan Introd p- x Ibid, i 3* The MahraUa language extendi 
along the ev*n from the hbnd of Ibrdci to the rlur Tapti Orrne 
Hutor Frag p 37 It t* uld by Col Will* (I Hat. ^Letcbee p. G) 
that from Ikdcr the MaliratU language ii iprrad otcr the whole court 
Ojito the Dorthweitward of the Canara, and of a line wh»rh poulng 
ftWmdmbly to the ritward cf Dowletabad form! an Irregular I* rep 
tmi l it louchei the Tapu and follow! the courie of that nrrr to the 
weitcm *ea — but that fn the geographical tallrt cf the Ilindui the 
Dime cf Mtharaihtra and by eemnrtuoo Mihratu daiom (or country) 
iretm toh«e been more parlicubrly ippropr laird to the fJiirrn nor 
non of thb great rrgmn Infloding Ib p bna, part cf Jlerar and Caodeuh 
the wntem wai Inrmo by id pm*nt name of Conran " 

Aimmpebea Oj<tatk>cilo Dclbao traotbted by ^cctt, p G. 
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and Malojce was the son of Bang a Bonsla, a son of BOOK III. 
the Rana of Odipoor. by a woman of an inferior caste. CnAr< 4 
The degradation of Bauga Bonsln, from the impurity 166g> 
and baseness of his birth, drove him to seek, among 
strangeis, that lcspcct which lie w as denied at home 
lie served dnung a pail of his life a Rajah, possessing 
a Zcmindaicc in the province of Candesh ; and after- 
wards purchased for himself a Zemindaree in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah, where he resided till his 
death. His son Malojee entered the service of a 
Mahratta chief, in which he acquired so much dis- 
tinction as to obtain the daughter of his master in 
marriage for his son. This son was Shaj'ee, and Se- 
vagee w as the fruit of the marriage. But Shajec, 
having quaiTclled with his father-in-law, repaired to 
the King of Beejapore, and leceived an establishment 
in Carnatic. He here joined the Polygar of Mudkul 
in a war upon the Rajah of Tanjore ; and having 
defeated' the Rajah, the victors quarrelled about the 
division of the territory. Shajee defeated the Poly- 
gai, took possession of both Mudkul and Tanjore; 
and having married another wife, by wiiom lie had a 
son named Ekogee, he left him and his posterity 
Rajahs of Tanjore, till they sunk into dependants of 
the East India Company . 1 * 3 

i Aurungzebe’s Operations m Dckkan, a translation from a Persian 
manuscript, by Jonathan Scott, p 6 , — Appendix A to Lord Welles- 
ley’s Notes on tbc JVkhratta war ; — East India Papers, printed by the 
House of Commons, 1804, p 2 55 Lord Wellesley seems to have 
followed Scott Ekogee, ns he us called by Mr Ormc and others, is 
written Angojee in Mr Scott’s translation, p 32 The history and 
origin of the family is related with considerable variations, by Col. 

Wilks, on Mahratta authorities (Hist Sketches, chap in ) But if 
Hindu authority were better than Persian, (and it is far inferior) the 
facts arc not worth the trouble of a critical comparison It is of some 
importance to state what is related (ibid ) by Wilks, that Shahjee went 
second in command in the army of thg King of Beejapore which pro- 
ceeded to the conquest of the Carnatic in 1638 , that he was left pro- 
vincial governor of all the Beejapore conquests in Carnatic, when the 

3 
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When Sevagee, upon the death of Dadtyee, toted 
the Zemin (farce of Poonah, his father was too much 
occupied in the East to be able to interfere Aurnng- 
zebe was at the same moment hastening his prepara- 
tions for the war with his brothers and invited Se- 
\ngce to join his standards The short sighted Hindu 
insulted lus messenger and reproached Ailrungzebe 
himself with Ins double treason against a King and a 
father i Hfc improved the interval of distraction in 
the jtfogal empire took the strong fortress of Roy- 
rec, or tRiyegur, ^vluch hd fixed upon as the seat of 
}nsgo\emment and added to it Porundeb, Jegneh, 
and'scvcral districts dependant on the King of Bee 
jnporc The threats of that power, now little for 
midablc, restrained not his career of plunder and 
usurpation He put to death by treachery, the Rtyah 
of Jnoulee and seized his territory and treasure 
plundered tltc nch and manufacturing city of Knl- 
lean took Madur) Purdhnungur Riydpore, Sungar 
pore and an island belonging to the Portuguese At 
length the Bctjapore government sent an army to 
suppress him He deceived the general with profes- 
sions of repentance, and offers of submission stabbed 
him to the heart at a conference cut to pieces Ms 
arm) depm cd of its leader and ropidl) took posses- 
sion of the whole region of Kokun or Concnn, the 


general In cbttf rrtamed lo the capital ; lhat bn fin I mldencc w*j at 
Banqalofc bat that be afterward* Iran* to hate dtndcd hb time he 
t»rm Coltr tod Ilihpr#>r \\*1 1 k a Infcn from tome grant* of land 
b y ^bawjee of whreh the wntirjr* fitll remain that he affected inde 
p«fM?eT»c« of the declining gore rn mem which b* bad acnad. Tba 
awpjhiuoo efTanjore wai mode a* the Colonel think* not by Shawjee 
Lnt after hr* death by £Io-et h t tonj and bt» •ecoroplrtt »i» not tba 
Ibjib or Polygir of Mndktd Lot tha Saik of Madura which how 
« cr appear* lo hire Ixm called tadTt ol by the Pertian hbtorbnf 
k aod 1 nlrgar were llmda tumet of gmcroon of dnmcu who, 
at often a* Uiey djrrd to independence affected lit title of 

pjjah biik vra* a ink of inferior d gmty to Polypr 

6 
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country lying between the Ghauts and the sea, from BOOK III. 
Goa to Daman. Clur 4 

When Aiirimgzebe, upon the defeat of his rivals, 1G6S> 
sent Shaisla Khan, with the rank' of Ameer nl Omrnh, 
m head of the Omrnh s. to command in Deccan, the 
Rajah .Tesswunt Sing, who had redeemed his liench- 
ery in (lie battle against Suja, by Ins subsequent de- 
reliction of the cause of Dara, was imesled about the 
same time with the government of Guzernl. As soon 
as Aurungzcbc had leisure to attend to the pi ogress of 
Scvagec, t lie Gceroy of Guzcrat was commanded to 
co-operate with the viceroy of Deccan, m reducing 
and chastising the Mahratta advent uier Sevagee 

could not icsist the Ion cut which now rolled against 
him. The sliong fortress of Jegneh w r as taken The 
Ameer al Omrali advanced to Poonah, where he took 
up his residence. Here a band of assassins made 
their way to his bed in the night. He himself was 
w'oundcd in the hand, by which he waided off a blow 
fiom his head, and his son. was slain. The assassins 
escaped, and Sevagee himself w r as understood to have 
been among them. Ciicumslances indicated treachery; 
and the suspicions of Shaisla Khan fell upon Jess- 
w r int Sing. These two generals w r eie recalled, and 
after an inteival of two years, during which the 
Prince Mahomed Mauzim, or Shah Aulum, held the 
government of Deccan,- the two generals, Jey Sing 
and Dilleer Khan were sent to prosecute the war 
against the Mahratta chief. Jey Sing was the Rajah 
of Abmr, 1 and Dilleer was a Patan Omrab, who both 


1 The mountainous districts, lying between the provinces of Agra 
and Guzerat, and forming part of the provinces of Mahva and Ajmere, 
■were inhabited by a race of warlike Hindus, named Rajpoots, who, 
from pride of superior prowess, claimed to be of a higher caste than the 
mass of other Hindus They had been divided into three principal 
Rajahships , that of Abmr or Ambeer, called afterwards Jeypore and 
Jyenagur, on the borders of Agra , that of Jodepore or, Marwar, south 
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had obtained high rank as generals m the service of 
Shah Jehan and being chosen for their ment as the 
fittest to guide and enlighten Soli man when sent 
against Suja, were the chiefs whom Aurungzebe had 
gained to betray their rooster, and debauch Ins army 
Before the arrival of these generals, Scvagee had 
with great address surprised and plundered Surat a 
city of importance and renown the chief port of the 
Mogul empire , and that from which the holy pilgrims 
commenced their voyage to the tomb of the prophet 
The operations of the new commanders turned the 
tide m Mnhratta affairs The armies of Sevogcc 
were driven from the field his country was plun 
dered and Poorundcli, a strong fortress, in which he 
had placed his women and treasures, was besieged 
It was reduced to the lost extremity, u hen Scvagee, 
unarmed, presented himself at one of the outposts of 
the imperial camp, and demanded to be led to the 
general. Professing conviction of his folly, in at 
tempting to contend with the Mogul power, lie craved 
the pardon of his disobedience and offered to the 
E mper or his services, along with twenty forts which 
lie would immediately resign Jeysmg embraced the 


wrtt from Abmf approaching the centre of Ajmcre \ and billy thst of 
Chrtore called tUo Odeypore from another eUj Ijmg farther touth 
Of them lb; a hi the moil powerful bad been the Ibjib of Chltorr 
wbow drtUnctlrt title wai Kina. JwiHint Sing the Ihjih of Jod 
pore hating married the daughter of the bit Ran» bad merged iboie 
two kingdom of Rijipooti into oce. Mr Ortne letrtrt not to hi\e 
been aware of the manage of Jenwmt Sing aod of It* effect! j at he 
roenbom with lome anrpnte that the name of the Jlajih of Chltore no 
where appear* In the binary of the prerent traniictxrm. Bemrer 
flrroLp 5/1 1 Dow FI rrgri rff S hah J rh* d eh t p JIT ; beott tat 
roprj p. 10t MrmcmnfEradtrthban p 18 j RenneTi Memwr Intmd 
r Ctaaii. To the abmr natlooi offbjipooti ihnoM aim be atUrd 
throe of |V>odtb or UmxWcwnd a ditnet brtvrrm the pronnretof 
Ayr* and Mil*** mt/cvT g frmn Jrypote bj Ciubor and Ollipger 
fit at flemm Mr mo in of tradoi hhio p 17 ItenncJ ut rui-rt 
p v*«au 
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proposal ; and Sevagee obe} T ed the imperial order, to Book in. 
wait upon the Emperor at Delhi. Sevagee had CnAP - 4 
offered to conduct the war m Candahar against the 166g< 
Persians Had he been lcceived with the honour to 
which he looked, he might have been gained to the 
Mogul service, and the empire of the Mahrattas 
would not have begun to exist. But Aurungzebe, 
who might easily have dispatched, resolved to humble 
the adventurer. When presented in the hall of au- 
dience, he was placed among the inferior Omrahs; 
winch affected him to such a degree that he wept 
and fainted away. He now meditated, and with gi eat 
address contrived, the means of escape. Leaving his 
son, a boy, with a Brahmen whom he knew at Mut- 
ierab, and who afterwards conducted him safe to his 
father, he travelled as a pilgrim to Juggernaut, and 
thence by the way of Hyderabad to his own country . 1 

The Prince Shah Aulum, and the Rajah Jesswunt 
Sing, were sent to supersede the Rajah Jey Sing, who 
was suspected of an understanding with Sevagee, and 
died on Ins way to the imperial presence." The 
change was favourable to Sevagee ; because Jesswunt 
Sing, who had but little affection to the imperial 
service, allowed the war to linger, and discontents and 
jealousies to breed in the army. Sevagee was not 
inactive. Immediately upon Ins arrival he took royal 


> Scott, ut supra, p 11 — 17 'Mr Ormc, from scattered reports, has 
stated the circumstances differently. Historical Frag p 17, &c ' 

- Not without suspicion of poison — Mr Scott’s author, who probably 
wished to spare Aurungzebe, says, by his moonshce, or secretary (p 17) 
Mr Orme says, by order of Aurungzebe (p 27) But the Bnjah was 
worn out with age and laborious sen ices , and the only poison, perhaps 
was the anguish of disgrace He is praised by the Mahomedan histo- 
rians as the most eminent, in personal qualities, of all the Hindus they 
had yet known , accomplished in Penan and Arabian learning His 
successor, of whom more will be heard hereafter, was celebrated for his 
astronomical learning, and for the observatory which he erected at 
Jeypore Memoirs of Eradut Khan, p 18 Note (1) by Scott, 
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j)OOK III titles, and struck coins in his name His troops, in con 
Cu£T 4 sequence of his prenbus arrangements, had been well 
IC 63 kept 011 ^* oot dunng his absence and Tie attached im 
.mediately the Mogul tern tones and forts. Surat was 
again plundered he recovered all the forts which he 
had resigned, and added some new districts 'to his 
former possessions. 4 r <> i » 

The weakness of Beejaporc made him look upon 
the temtoncs of that declining state ns his easiest 
prey Neither upon that, howeser, nor ntij other 
enterprise, could he proceed mth safet), till his forts 
were supplied with provisions and provisions, while 
pressed by the Mogul arms, he found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to suppl) He seems never to have 
distrusted Ids own address any more than lus courage 
By a letter to Jesswunt Smg, he 'a\ erred, that only 
because his lifo was in danger had he fled from the 
impcnal presence, w here his faithful offer of services 
Imd been treated with scorn tlrnt still lie desired to 
return within the walks of obedience and would 
place his con m the impcnal service, if an) command 
in the army, not dishonourable, mis bestowed upon 
him The stratagem succeeded to his wnsh he ob- 
tained a truce, dunng which lie supplied Ins forts 
he dexterously withdrew his son from the Mogul 
nrmy with little resistance he took possession of 
several important distnets belonging to Bqcjapore 
compelled tlic King to pay lnm n contnbution of three 
lacs of pagodas, and the King of Golconda to pay 
him another of four 1 

The Emperor, displeased with Jesswunt Sing, as 
well on account of the ill success of the wur, os the 
divisions and jealousies w hicb reigned in the nrmy 
recalled him and several generals were successively 

»1V* (p. I0j mji nlnr tJjv>a «lut ■nth'JtiUci he ai inui! otniti 
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sent to conduct affairs under Aulum Shah, ,<In the BOOK irr. 
mean time, the Mahrattas plundered the adjoining Chap> 4 » 
•countries, retreating with the spoil to their forts, in ^ 671-81- 
spite of all the efforts of the imperial commanders. 

At last, in 1671, the Prince himself was recalled. 

An Omrah, titled Bahadur Khan, succeeded him; 
and retamed the government till the year 1676. 

During these years the war produced no remarkable 
event, though it' was prosecuted with considerable 
activity, and without intermission. The efforts of 
the Viceroy were divided and weakened, by hostilities ^ 
with' Beejapore and Golconda ; which, though they 
had contributed to the fall of those languishing states, 
had aided the rising power of Sevagee. In 1677 that 
chieftam affected to enter into an alliance with the 
King of Golconda against the King of Beejapoie and 
the Moguls ; and marched into the territory Of Gol- 
conda at the head of an army of 40,000 horse. He 
proceeded to make conquests with great appeal ance 
of fidelity ; but placed Mahratta governors in all the 
fortresses, and enriched himself by plunder. He ob- 
tained possession of the impregnable fortress of Gmgee 
by treachery. Pie laid siege to Vellore, which de- 
fended itself duiing more than r foUr months. An 1 
interview took place between Sevagee and Ekojee, 1 
the latter of whom, perceiving the insatiable appetite 
of his brother for power, trembled for his dominions. 

Before he had time, however, to conquer every thing 
to the north, of the Coleroon, he was recalled to his 
western dominions. 1 Dilleer Khan, who succeeded 
Bahadur, earned on the war m a similar manner, and' 
was superseded by Bahadur, who received the com- 
mand anew, in 1681. The most lemarkable occur- 

t 

1 This expedition into the Carnatic is noticed by Scott, ut supra, p. 

32 \ by Orme, Hist Frag p 82 — 87 Col Wilks, however, (ch m 
ut supra) has gi\ en the most distinct account, and is here followed 
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BOOK nx rence, during the administration pf Dffleer, was the 
* arrival in his camp of the son. of Sevngee, who had 
jg 8 j incurred the displeasure of his father, and fled for 
protection to the Moguls. The event was regarded 
as fortunate, and a high rank was bestowed upon the 
young Mahrntta but Sevngec soon found means to 
regain his confidence, and he had the good fortune to 
make his escape a little time before his father termi 
noted Ins indefatigable and extraordinary career 
During all the time of these great and multiplied 
transactions, a naval war, which we hear of for the 
first time in the history of India, was earned 1 on 
between Sevagec and his enemies At the com 
men cement of his exploits, n chief, distinguished by 
the name of Siddec Jore, had the government of the 
town of Dunda Rqjnporc, a sea port, to the southu nrd 
of Bombay, belonging to the King of Becjaporc and 
nt the same time the command of the fleet which 
that sovereign lmd formed to protect his maritime 
dominions and their trade, from the naval enemies 
which now infested the coasts of India Whilo Siddec 
Jore was endeavouring to signalize himself ngnmst 
Sevagec in another quarter, that Ingenious adventurer 
arrived unexpectedly at Dunda Hqfaporc and ob- 
tained possession of it by a stratagem The loss of 
this important ptacc so enraged the King against 
Siddec Jore, that he procured his assassination At 
the time of the capture of Dnnda Rnjoporc, however, 
tbe heir of Sin dec Jore was in the commaud of the 
fleet which lay nt the fortified island of Gingcrah, 
before the town When the outrage was committed 
upon his father by the King of Bccjnporc he tendered 
his sendees to Aurungzebe with the fort of Gmgcrnh 
and the whole of the Becjaporc fleet The offer, of 
course, ires greedily accepted. Siddee, it appears, 
was a nnrac, which was applied in common to those 
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Abyssinian adventurers, who had passed over, in great BOOK III. 
numbers, from their own country into the service of Chap * 
the kings of* Deccan ; and had there frequently en- 16g2 ” 
grossed a great proportion of the principal officers of 
state. Of this class of men was the admiral who had 
how enlisted himself in the Mogul service. ' He was 
joined by a great number of his family and country- 
men. He himself was called the Siddee, by way of 
distinction ; his principal officers had the term Siddee 
prefixed to their names ; and his crews and followers 
were in general denominated the Siddees. They 
earned on an active warfare along the whole western 
coast of India, and were not only dangerous and 
troublesome enemies to Sevagee, but formidable even 
to the British, and other European traders, who fre- 
quented the coast. 1 

Sevagee breathed his last, in his fortress of Rayree 
on the 5th of April, 1682, of an inflammation in his 
chest, at the early age of fifty-two , having displayed 
a fertility of invention, adapted to his ends ; and a 
firmness of mind in the pursuit of them, which have 
seldom been equalled, probably never surpassed. With 
the exception of the few small districts possessed by the 
Europeans, his dominions, at the time of his death, 
comprehended, along the western coast of India, an 
extent of about 400 miles in length by ISO in breadth, 
and from the river Mirzeou in the south, to Versa! in 
the north. Of the detached forts, which at one time 
he had garrisoned in Carnatic, only one or two appear 
to have at this time remained in "his hands. 2 

During these transactions in the south, we are not 
informed of any other emergency which called the 
attention of Aurungzebe from the ordinary details of 
his administration ; excepting a war with the Patans 

1 Orme’s Hist Frag, p 9 to 11, 79 to 81. 

" Ibid p 133, 134. Wilks says he died in 1680, (ubi supra, p 91) 
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book nr or Afghatros who infested the northern provinces 
c * Ar 4 and another, w hich the Emperor 1 urn self provoked, 
jpgo with the rajpoots of Adjmere and Malwa 

The Governor of Peshawir, to punish an incursion 
of the Patans, had, in 1673, pursued them to their 
mountains, where he allowed himself to be entangled 
m the defiles, and was cut off with his whole army 
A Patan, who had served m the armies of Sultan 
Siyah and bore a strong resemblance to his person, 
gave birth to a report, that the Sultan had made his 
escape from Aim can The Patans proclaimed him 
King of India ntad all the tnbes of that people were 
summoned to join thar forces to place him upon Ills 
throne They were able it is said, had they united 
to bnng into the field 150,000 men and Aurungzcbe 
was roused by the magnitude of the danger He 
took the field in person and crossed the Indus, about 
the dose of the year 1674 The war lasted for about 
fifteen months during which the Patans were driven 
from the more accessible country and Aunmgzebo 
was too cautious to penetrate nmong the mountains 
A chain of forts was established to restrain them 
and the governor whom ho left at Peshawir having 
exerted hlmrelf to gam the confidence of the Patnn 
chiefs, drcit them to an entertainment at that place 
and murdered them along with their attendants 
Though Aurungzcbe disowned the action, lie obtained 
not the credit of being averse to it 1 

It is probable that Aurungzcbe, from political mo- 
tives projected the reduction of the rnjpoot state* 
viewing with jcalourv the existence of so great nn in 
dependent power, (able, it is said to bring 200,000 
men into the field) into the heart of In* dominions, He 
put on however the mask of religion, nnd began the 


■ OrmeiHrtt Vn%. p. Cl— -Tf 
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execution of a project, or pi ctcndcd project, for the BOOK fir. 
foicible conveision of the Hindus to the religion of CuAr 4 * 
the faithful Jesswuiit Sing, the Maharajah, or 
Gicat Rajah, as he uas called, having died, near 
Cabul in 1681, his chikhcU, on tlieir leturn to their 
native country, ueie ordered to he conducted to 
court; where lie insisted on tlieir being rendeied Ma- 
liomcdans. Tlieii mjpoot attendants contrived their . 
escape, and fled mill them to their own countiy. 

The Emperor levcnged the disobedience by a war; 
which he conducted in peison. His numerous forces 
drove the iqjpoots fiom the more accessible parts of 
then difficult country, but they held possession of 
tlieii mountains and fastnesses, and the ifar degene- 
rated into a tedious and ineffectual struggle. Au- 
rungzebe sat down at Ajmcic, where he supeiintend- 
ed, at a less inconvenient distance, the operations in 
Deccan, as v ell as the war with the rajpoots 1 

Sambah, oi Sambagee, the eldest son of Sevagee, 
succeeded to Ins tin one, but not without a competi- 
toi, in a younger brother, nhose adheients cieated 
him considerable danger, till the pnncipal among 
them were all put to death. While the war was carried 
on between the Mahratta and the imperial geneials in 
Deccan, as it had been for sevei al years, by sudden 
inroads on the one side, and pursuit on the other.; 
but with few impoitant advantages on either; Akbar, 
one of the younger sons of Aurungzebe, who was em- 
ployed m the war against the rajpots, turned his 
standaids against lns^ father, being offered assistance 
by the enemy whom he was sent to subdue One/ 
pf Aurungzebe’s tried aitifices, that of raising jea- 
lousy between associates, enabled him to defeat the 

' Scott’s Operations of Aurungzebe in Deccan, p. 53. Ortne, ut 
supra, p 100 — 105, and 119 — 121 

' VOL TI. 2 B 
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BOOK III first attempt of A kb nr, who fled from the country of 
CHAr 4 the raj poo ts, and took refuge with Sambagee 
j C87 Both Sambagee and Aurungzcbc knew the value 
of the acquisition The pnnee •was received with 
extraordinary honours, by the Mahratta chief, who 
would not at in his presence. And Aurungzebe, 
resolving to extinguish the enemy w ho had bo long 
troubled his go\ eminent in the south, armed with a 
vast array at Aurungabad, in 1684 After the at- 
tack and defence of some forts, with no important 
result, the pnnee Shah Aulum wns sent into Concnn, 
to reduce the Mahratta fortresses on the sea coast Ho 
found it impossible to procure prousions the climate 
disagreed with the Mogul troops and he was ob- 
liged to return with only a remnant of his army 1 
In 1G87, the Emperor resolved upon the final re- 
duction of the Mohomcdnn kingdoms of Deccan, 
Hyderabad or Golconda, and Beejnpore which dis 
played a greater residue of strength and resources, 
than their reduced condition hnd led him to expect 
Prom Ahmednuggur, where the grand camp had 
already nmved, he moved ns far ns Sholnporc, and 
«cnt one army townnls Hyderabad, another towards 
Beejnpore 

The general, who led the army of the King of H\ 
deral»ad, bctra\cd his trust and passed o\cr to the 
cncmv upon which the hin n abandoned the open 
country, and shut himself up in the fort of Golconda 
Hyderabad was token and plundered That the 
Sultan Mauzitn howexcr xv ho commanded, might 
not hn\e the honour, winch he was wise enough not 
toco\ct, of taking Golconda Aurungzebe accepted 
tlm bumble terms which were offered by the King 
and reserved his destruction till another opportunity 
Bcejaporc made considerable resistance which was 
•*cou ut rttj.n p 5* — 04 j Once Hut Tpc p 134—152. 
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aided by scarcity. After the city had been besieged 
foi some time, the Emperor proceeded to the attack 
in pefson. Famine at Jast compelled the garrison to 
s mender; and thc\oung King was delivcicd into the 
hands of Aurungzebe 1 

He leeched, about the same time, intelligence of 
another ngietablc e\ent, the depaiturc of Sultan 
Akhnr, fiom the Mnhrntta country to Persia. As 
tins Ie< sailed gi rally, m the cics of Aurungzebe, tlic 
impertnnee of immediate operations against the Mah- 
2 alias he turned ii oin Bcejnpoic towards Golconda. 
Shah Aulum, with his sons, v.as seized and put m 
confinement, foi lemonstiating, it is said, against the 
tieuchery aimed at the unfoitunate King of Golconda, 
w ho had submitted under pledge of honour to him- 
self. Atiiung/cbc, in liuth. wns incurabty jealous of 
Ins son, because heir to his thione; and was stimu- 
lated to ease his mind of a part of its load of terror 
and distiust Golconda was invested, and, after a 
siege of seven months, fell by that tieachei3 r , the be- 
nefit of v Inch Aurung 7 ebe made it bis constant en- 
dear our to piocurc. He had now the two sovereigns 
of Deccan in his hands, and the xeduction of the out- 
standing foits was all that lemained to complete the 
extension of the Mogul dominion to the furthest limit 
of Carnatic 2 

This important success was immediately followed 
by an event winch Hie Emperor regarded as peculiarly 
fortunate. His spies brought intelligence, that Sam- 
bagee, at one of his forts m the mountains not far 
distant, was spending his time in around of his favour- 

i Scott, nt supra, p 65 — 73 

11 The greatest part of Carnatic had belonged to the rajahs of Beeja- 
nuggur, in the flourishing state of that empire After the reduction of 
that state by the Mahomedan powers of Deccan, it was divided between 
the states of Golconda and Bcejapore Aurungzebe’s Operations in 
Dcccan, Scott, p. 73, 74 , 7 5 Orme* p II 9 — 130. 

2 B 2 
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BOOK nL jtc pleasures, and very imperfectly on his guard A 
CllAr 4 body of troops was dispatched to surprise lum, and 
1G9Q — he was in fact, taken prisoner Samba gee was too 
1700 formidable to be permitted to live but the Emperor 
polluted his fortune by glutting his eyes with the 
butchery of his enemy who relaxed not his haughti 
ness m the presence of death The efficacy of Sara- 
bagees talents, which wen? not inconsiderable, was 
obstructed b} hjs immoderate passion for nomen, 
which his father predicted would lend him to his ruin 
The Emperor followed up his advantage with ac 
tint}, and immediate!} sent an army into Concan 
Its operations were inghi} successful and Rayree, 
which Sambagcc and his father hod made their capi 
tnl, together with the wives and infant son of that 
chieftain, fell into the hands of the victor 1 

Rama however the brother of Sambngec escaped 
from Concan, and crossing by the wa) of Senngnpn- 
tnm to Carnatic, threw himself into the fort of Gingce* 
which was n place of great strength and by the 
obstinacy of its resistance, or the interested delo}s of 
the imperial generals, retnrdcd the settlement of 
Dcccan for several years It gnvc occupation to a 
great part of the imperial army from the jenr 1G92 
to the year 1700 and during that period kept the 
reduction of Carnatic incomplete 

The Emjtcror turned Ids whole attention to the 
final subjugation of the Mnhrnttas nnd penetrated 
Into the country with his principal arm} Rut while 
he was employed in the reduction of forts the Mali 
ratios tinder rnnous chiefs iswicd from their moun 
tains and spreading over the neulv conquered coun 
tncs of Bcojnporc and Golcomln nnd even the pro 
v inces of Btrar Candoh and Main a earned great 

Ut .upra p. *0iOftnf p- fiOO— J4 WUU(p 214 ) 
•»)•» it **»i tii i in 1 Pjh 
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plunder back with them, and left devastation behind. BOOK III. 
The impel ial forces maiched to oppose' them in all Chai> 4< 
diiections, and easily conquered them in battle when 1700-07* 
they could bring them to an action But the Mali- 
rattas eluded i encounter, lelited to theii mountains 
v hen pursued, hung upon the lear of their enemy 
when obliged to leturn, and lesumed tlidr devasta- 
tions whenever they found the country cleaied of the 
tioops "which opposed them. The Emperor pei se- 
vered "with gicat obstinacj r in besieging the forts in 
the accessible parts of the Mahiatta country; the 
greater part of v Inch fell into his hands. But during 
that time the Mahiattas so ennched themselves by 
plundeiing the impenal dominions, and so increased 
in multitude and poivei, being joined by vast numbers 
of the Zemindais in the countries "which the} r re- 
peatedly ovei-ian* that the advantages of the war 
were decidedly in their favour, and the administration 
of Aui ungzebe betrayed the infirmities of age. The 
more powerful Onnahs, who maintained numerous 
troops; and were able to chastise invaders, his jealous 
pohey made him afraid to trust with the command of 
provinces. He made choice of persons without repu- 
tation and power, who abandoning the defence of 
their provinces, to which they weie unequal, were satis- 
fied with enriching themselves by the plunder of the 
people. Under so defective a government, the Mah- 
rattas found the whole country south from the Ner- 
budda open to their incursions. The Emperor per- 
seveied in his attempts to subdue them. In that 
harassing and unavailing struggle were the years 
consumed which intervened till his death. This 
event took place, in the camp at Ahmednugger on 
the 21st of February 1707, in the forty-eighth year 
of his reign, and ninety-fourth of his age. 1 

1 For the last seven years of the reign 6f Aurungzcbe, the anthor of 
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BOOK ITT At the time when the last Alness of Aurungzebe 
CD * r 4 commenced, his eldest son, Mahomed Mnuran, w ho 
1707 at an early age had received the title of Shah Aulum, 
was at Cabul, of which, ns n distant province where 
he would be least dangerous, he was made governor, 
upon his liberation from the confinement m which he 
had languished for several years His two remaining 
sons Azim Shah, who was stiliahdar of Guzerat, 
and his youngest son Kam Buhsb, who hod been 
recently appointed to the government of Beejaporc, 
were both in the camp Aurtingzcbe, who forgot 
not his caution to the last, humed them away to 
their stations, either feanng lest under Ins weakness 
they should seize upon his person while yet alive 
or lest they should fill the camp with bloodshed im 
mediately upon his dissolution Anm had not )et 
reached lus province, w r hen he received Uic news of 
the Emperors decease He humed hack to the 
camp and, no competitor being present received 
without difficulty the obedience of the army 

As it was not, however expected thnt Shah Aulum 
would quietly resign his throne and his life, Anm 
began Ins march towards the northern prownccs 
On the news of the Emperors illness Shah Auluin 
had dispatched lus commands to Ins two sons Moiz 
nd dicn the eldest governor of Multnn, and Anm 
Ooshmin the second, go\cmor of Bengal to ndinnee 
with their forces towards Agra Azirn Ooshnun had 
u*ed so much diligence that he was enabled to 
anticipate the am\nl of Azhn Shah, and got pos- 
ition of Agra with its treasures As the two 

\ururc»ft* rperauoni Jo Deccan by <c«» (p “3— J?3 ) [, our 
ft re juJ author ty The »-r of \nrnnprbc It tuted on the authority 
of Huiw n Kh>n (Srrr Mctalh r«D 1-2)- Mr Scott , author 

rxrrtlor, n-rt Ue act Both wmm mitolmljir tW leonh of the 
re -Q («1 h Uyr n m Auixi iClt ard cmin] in rdnury 1707); 
(w caUin e rt taw ihao fifty, the other mmt thin fifty-ow yean 
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armies were approaching one another in the neigh- BOOK in. 
hourhood of Agra, Shah Aulum addressed a letter to Chap 4 ’ 
his brother, offering to divide the kingdom. The 
presumptuous prince rejected the proposal ; and the 
ai mies came to action ; when Azini Shah lost the 
battle, and he and Ins two eldest sons their lives. 

He had committed many important errors ; among 
others offended the generalissimo, the famous Zul- 
feccar Khan, the favourite general of Aurungzebe, 
and son of Assud Khan, his vizir. He rejected the 
advice of this commander at the commencement of 
the battle, and Zulfeccar with his forces withdrew 
from the field . 1 

Shah Aulum, who now assumed the title of Baha- 
dur Shah, was chiefly indebted to the prudente and 
wisdom of Monaim Khan, his minister of finance, for 
his victory and throne. He rewaided him with the ' 
office of vizir ; but Assud Khan, the late vizir, and 
Zulfeccar Khan Ins son, were received with extraor- 
dinary favour . the former being created vakeel mut- 
fulluck , 2 the latter meer bnkshi ; 3 and governor of 
all Deccan, with the title of Ameer ul Omrah 

Another contest, however, still remained The 


throne was promised to Kam Buksh by his own 
vanity, and by his astrologers ; and though his bro- 
ther, even when near him with an irresistible army, 
invited him to enjoy m peace his kingdom of Beeja- 
poie, to which he offered to add that of Golconda, 
the infatuated prince was resolved upon his destruc- 
tion.' It had been the object of his father to render 


1 The reign of Shah Aulum is related by two Persian noblemen, both 
, cotemporary with the events, Eradut Khan, (Mem p 11 — 64,) and 
GoHm Hussein Khan, Seer Mutathareen, p 1 — 23 

0 This was the highest office m an Indian government, and seldom 
bestowed, unless on some great emergency Scott, Memoirs of Eradut 
Khan, p 46 

3 Chief paymaster, an office of great trust and dignity. Ibid, 
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BOOK ITL him, by hia power in BeejapOTc, safe from the jea- 
c * Ar 4 lousy of any of his brothers who might ascend the 
370a Imperial tlirone Tor this purpose, he had placed in 
his service the Turanee Moguls, or that part of the 
army which consisted of the Mogul adventurers, 
newly nmvcd from Tartary, nnd distinguished from 
those who had been bred in Hindustan The chief 
of these Moguls was Ghazee ad dien Khan, a man 
of great years and experience who hod acquired 
high reputation and influence in Deccan during the 
wars of Aurungzebe. The light, inconsiderate rash, 
and inconstant character of Kfim Buksh would have 
discovered to a less discerning mind than that of 
Ghnzee the speedy ruin of that princes hopes he 
therefore bstened to the fncndly proposals of the 
Emperor and was oppointed Suhahdor of Guzernt, 
while his son Chccn koolich khan n man of great 
celebrity in the subsequent history of India, was 
ihvourahl) received at court kfim Buksh was gra- 
dually deserted by almost nil his followers but 
rushed desperately into battle near Hyderabad with 
not more attendants than n few hundred lie was 
taken prisoner hut not till lie received a mortal 
wound, of which he died the same evening 

The Emperor seemed nfrnid of becoming like his 
father, entangled in the labyrinth of Deccnnce nflhirs 
and leaving to his officers whatever remained for the 
settling of those newly conquered regions, he began 
his march towards the capital, though m the middle 
of the rains. 7 ulfeccar khan the subnhdnr of Dec- 
can left Daood Klian Punnce a native of Deccan, 
Ids deputy and followed his master, still further to 
push Ids ambitious designs. 

The Emperor was not satisfied with the Rajpoot 
princes whose disobedience had been proiohcd by 
tlm religious and mischievous war kindled ogainkt 
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them at the end of the reign of Aurubgzebe. Ajeet BOOK III. 
Sing, the successor of Jesswunt Sing, Raja of Odey- Chap 4 * 
poie ; and Jeysmg, the successor of the Rajah, who -^09 
had rendered himself famous m the wars of Arung- 
zebe, had formed an alliance, cemented by marnage; 
and without piofessing independence of the .Mogul 
power, endeavoured to yield a very limited obedience. 

Some unavailing measures weie taken to reduce them 
to more perfect subjection. But a new enemy, whose 
operations began to be serious, and even foimidable, 
rendered it adviseable to accept for the piesent the 
nominal obedience of the Rajpoots. 

- The Seiks, now ravaging the province of Lahore 
and the northern pait of the piovince of Delhi, com- 
mitting outiages on the persons of the Moslem, in- 
flamed both the religious and political indignation 
of the Emperor and 1ns Ornrahs This people, of 
whom the history is cuiious, were advancing rapidly 
to that importance, which renders them at piesent 
one of the puncipal powers m Hundustan. Their 
01 lgin is to be traced back to the time of the Emperor 
Baber, when a celebrated D11 vesh, being captivated 
noth the beauty of the son of a giam mei chant of the 
Cshatrya caste, by name Nannuk, bi ought him to 
reside m his house, and instructed him in the sublime 
doctrines and duties of Islamism Nannuk aspired 
beyond the meiit of a learner. From theological 
writings which he perused, he selected, as he went on, 
such doctrines, expressions, sentiments, as captivated 
his fancy. At length his selections approached to the 
size of a book ; and being wiitten (it is said with 
elegance) m the Punjabee dialect, or language of the 
country, were read by various persons, and admit ed. 

The fame of Nannuk’s book was diffused He gave 
it a name, Kirrunt ; 1 and, by degrees, the votaries 
J Sir John Malcolm writes it Grant’h Sketch of the Sikhs, p 25 . 
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of Kirrunt been me a sect* They distinguished 
themselves by a peculiar garb and manners which 
resembled those of the Moslem fakirs They united 
so as to live b) themselves apart from the other m 
habitants and formed villages or communities, called 
Sangats in which some one, ns head of the commu 
nit) always presided o\er the rest, Nannuk was 
followed b> nine successors in the office of chief, or 
patriarch of the whole sect during w hose time the 
Seiks led peaceable and inoffensive lives. Tceg Ba 
hadur, the tenth in order was perpetually follow ed 
by a large multitude of the enthusiasts of the sect 
and united himself with a Mussulman fakir who had 
a numlier of followers approaching that of his on n 
To subsist so numerous a body of idle religionists, the 
neighbouring districts were laid under contribution 
and the saints, having tasted the sweets of a life of 
plunder and idleness, pushed their depredations, and 
became the scouige or the provinces Auningzcbc, 
who was then upon the throne commanded the go- 
vernor of Lahore to seize the tno leaders of the ban 
ditlr to banish the Mussulman bc)ond the Indus 
and to conduct the Hindu to the fort of Gunlior 
w here he was put to death. The loss of their patriarch 
was for from sufficient to extinguish tlic religious 
flame of the Scihs A son of Tccg Bahadur w hose 
family name was Gormd nos raised to the vacant 
supremaev and was distinguished by the name of 
Gooroo Govind C ooroo bung the title bestowed b) n 
Hindu on his religious instructor The fate of his 
fntlur taught him audacity he instructed his fol- 
low cr* hitherto unarmed to provide themselves with 
weapons and horses divided them into troops placed 
them under the command of those of Ids friends in 
who<c conduct and fiddit) he confided and plundered 
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the country by force of arms. He was not, however, BOOK III. 
able to withstand the troops of the province, which Cinr 4 ‘ 
were collected to oppose him; his two sons were 1709. 
taken prisoners, and he himself fled among the Af- 
gliauns. After a time he came back, disguised as 
an Afghaun devotee ; but falling into mental derange- 
ment, was succeeded by Banda, one of his followers, 
who assumed the name of Gooroo Govind, and resolved 
to take vengeance on the Moslems for the slaughter 
of the father and sons of his predecessor. To the 
robbery and plunder which had become the business 
of the Seiks, -he added cruelty and murder. The 
Moslem historians of these events are filled with 
horror as well as indignation at the cruelties which 
he exercised upon the faitliful (to them alone, it 
seems, did they extend) and describe as one of the 
most sanguinary of monsters the man whose actions, 
had infidels been the sufferers, and a Musselman the 
actor, they might not, perhaps, have thought un- 
worthy of applause. It was this Banda whose enoi- 
mities Shall Aulum burned from Deccan to interrupt 
and chastise. The rebels (so they were now deno- 
minated) deserted Siihind upon the approach of the 
Emperor, and retired to Daber, a place of strength, 
at the entrance of the mountains, and the pnncipal 
residence of the Gooroo. When Daber was reduced 
to the last extremity, Banda, with his principal fol- 
lowers, retired to the mountains duiing the night. 

The presence of the Empeior suspended, but did not 
extinguish, the depredations of the Seiks 1 


1 Golflrn Hussein, (Seer Mutakhareen, i 87 - — 1 > 3 ) who gnes a prelty 
detailed account of the origin of the Seiks,. and Scott, (Hist of Au- , 
rungzebe’s Successors, p 142) who gnes an abridged one, agree pretty 
exactly in the facts Eradut Khan (Mem p 6l) describes the red ud- 
tion of Daber N Some general remarks are found m a paper of Mt - 
Wilkins, in the first vol of the Asiatic Researches The more detailed 
account of Sir John Malcolm, (Sketch of the Sikhs, p. I — 85,) taken 
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Death of Shah Aulum, 

Shah Aulum had reigned five years, counting from 
the death of Aurttngzebe, with the praise of great 
humanity having spilt the blood of no rival but in 
the field and treating the sons of his lybel brothers 
bhe his own when he was seized with a violent ill 
ness and expired suddenly in his camp, near Lahore, 
in the ) ear 1712 

The four sons of Shah Aulum, each with Ins army 
and retainers, were m the camp Moiz nd dien Khan, 
the eldest Azeem Ooshatin the second the favourite 
of his father ILifTcli Ooshaun the third and Ko- 
jcstch Ahtcr, the youngest Of nil the Omralis, the 
vizir iMonoim Khnn being dead Zulfcccnr Klmn was 
b) far the most powerful and doubted not to place 
rn the musnud any of the pnnccs whose cause he 
should espouse. Azeem Ooshaun who had in the 
camp n large treasure of his own and from his situa 
tion near lus father was cnnblcd to possess hfinself of 
nil the imperial treasure and effects, assumed the 
sceptre without hesitation 7ulfeccar Klian sent to 
him a confidential messenger, to ask. if, in that emer 
gcncy he could render hitn any sen icc and receiving 
o careless and disdainful answer took, his resolution 
He passed to the camp of Moiz nd Picn and formed 
or confirmed a union of the three brothers w ho agreed 
to oppose Azeem Ooshnun, and nfterwnrds to divide 
the empire Azeem Ooshaun lost the favourable op- 
portune v of attacking lus brother* He allowed the 
time to pass till thev mode their preparations and 
till his own nrmv, becoming uncasv and dispirited, 
began to disperse \\ hen tbc inorjtnble hour amred 
he w os conquered without much difficulty, and disnp- 


frem t 'ri< »oiKm Hr* d ff rn wmJ ly in lb* klitofj of Nanrnik j but 
tbou,h Uit Jaxxu alf r mini art not much lo bt trailed tbc filling 
ntking nrrj ihutg trdneatevt lo th« origin of their m 

•till to 
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peared in the battle ; his wounded elephant, it is sup- BOOK nr. 

posed, lushed with him down the pieCipice into the 

river, where both sunk to appear no moie. - 1712. 

To the surviving princes it remained to settle the 
partition on which they had agreed, but Zulfeccar 
Khan had other designs Whether from selfish 
motives, or a patriotic dread of the consequences of 
division; whether because that prince was the weakest, 
and might be governed, or the oldest, and had the 
better title, the "Ameer ul Omrah lesolved to make 
Moiz ad Dien sole Emperor, and to defeat the ex- 
pectations of the other two By vai 1011 s artifices, 
creating difficulties and delay, lie contrived to .secure 
the greater part of the treasuie to Moiz ad Dien. 

This roused the jealousy of Kojesteh Akter, and he 
prepared for action; but the night befoie the projected 
battle a file broke out m his camp, and he lost the 
greater pai t of his ammunition He and his son fought 
with gallantry, but his soldiers deserted him during 
the engagement, and gave an easy victory to his more 
fortunate bi other. Huffish Oosliaun stood aloof during 
this action ; still confiding m the friendship of'Zul- 
feccar Khan, and reserving himself to fall upon the 
victor. While he waited with impatience for the 
morning, having been dissuaded from attacking the 
successful army the same night, intelligence of his 
design was earned to the Ameer ul Omrah, who made 
- preparations to leceive him. The victory was not a 
moment doubtful, for the army of the prince almost 
immediately dispei sed, and he was slain, fighting 
, bravely amid a few attendants. 1 


tEradutKhan, (Memoirs, p 65 — 67 ,) and Golam Hussein Khan, 
(Seer Mutakhareen, 1 23 — 3 6,) agree in the general points of this strug- 
gle for the crown , the former describing it like an eye-witness, but not 
a very curious one , the other from report merely, but not u ithout 
diligence and criticism ' • 
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book m. Mon: ad Dien was proclaimed Emperor with the 
CaAP 4 title of Jehandar Shah He possessed not abilities to 
1712 redeem the weaknesses by which he exposed himself 
to the disapprobation of his people and his govern- 
ment and person fell into contempt. He was 
governed by n concubine, who hod belonged to the 
degraded and impure profession of public dancers, 
and shed infamy upon the man with whom she was 
joined The favours of the crown were showered 
upon the mean relations and anafcnt companions of 
Lall Koor (such uns the name of the mistress) uho 
did not always enjoy them with moderation The 
Empejur, who loved the jollity of debauch exposed 
himself about the aty m company with Lall Koor 
and her favourites, in situations where dignity was apt 
to be lost. The nobles were offended because a new 
set of favourites intercepted the rays of imperial favour 
and the people were disgusted at the sight of vices in 
their sovereign, which shed degradation on the meanest 
of themselves 

Jehandar Shah was, from these causes, ill prepared 
to meet the storm which shortly after he uns sum 
moned to face When Azim Oosliaun marched from 
Bengal to assist his fntlicr m the struggle for the 
crown lie left behind him his son rerohscre Uj>on 
the defeat of Azim Ooshaun and the elevation of 
Jehandar Shah it became necessar) for rcrohscrc to 
think cither of flight or of resistance There were 
two brother* Alxloolla Khan and TIussun klmn of 
the high lnrtli of S}ed«, or descendants of the prophet 
uhojrnd distinguished themselves in the semet of 
Aium Shah and having afterwards attached them 
selves to Anm Ooshaun nerc bj him appointed the 
one to the gmernment of AUnhaliad the other, to 
tint of Bahar Fcroh«cre succeeded in gaining the 
support or these Irrother* uhoic talents were poiur- 
1 
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ful, and their reputation high. The counsels of Je- BOOK III 
bandar were divided. The powers and services of ClIAr 
Zulfeccar Rhan were eclipsed by the favour of Ro- , 1713 . 
kultash Rhan, the foster brother of the Emperor. 

The talents of Rokultash were unequal to the conduct 
of any important affair. The abilities of Zulfeccar 
were restrained, and his ardour cooled, by the success 
with which Rokultash thwarted his designs. Neither s 
wished to take the command of the army, which, 
compelling him to quit the Emperor, /left the imperial 
power in the hands of his rival. Time was consumed^ 
during these intrigues. In the end, Aiz ad Dien, the 
eldest son of the Emperor, and with him, for his 
guide, a relation of the foster brother, a man without 
talents or experience, proceeded to the reduction of 
Eeroksere. The two armies met at Cudjwa, a town 
in the district of Corah, where Aurungzebe and Sujah 
had formerly engaged. But the conductor of Aiz ad 
Dien fled witli him during the night which was ex- 
pected to precede the battle , upon which the army 
either dispersed or joined Feroksere. By an advice 
of Syed Abdoolla, for which it is difficult to account, 
Feroksere halted for several days, instead of rapidly 
improving his advantage. Jehandar Shah had now 
to put life and emphe upon the fate of a battle. All 
that could be assembled of the imperial forces marched 
towards' Agra, with the Emperor himself at their 
head. Feroksere also arrived on the opposite side of 
the river, and the two aimies faced one another for 
several days. At last Ferokseie unexpectedly crossed 
the liver m the night ; and battle was joined the fol- 
lowing day. The line of the imperial army was soon 
broken, and confusion ensued. Zulfeccar Rhan, in- 
deed,, fought with a gallantry not unworthy of his 
former lenown, and kept the field when he and his 
followers remained alone. Not despairing to rally 
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book nr the army, and renew the action on the following day, 
Ctur 4 he dispatched messengers in all directions, but in 
1713 vnin to *oarch for the Emperor during the night 
That unhappy prince had taken the road in disguise 
toward Delhi, of which Assud KhaD, the father of 
Zulfeccnr was governor \fter intelligence of bis 
arrival, the friends of the late Anm Ooshaun sur- 
rounded his palace, and demanded the custody of his 
person To quiet their clamours, or to lay n founda- 
tion of merit with the future sovereign, Assud Khan 
placed him in confinement and wrote to Ferohserc 
that he waited for his commands to dispose of the 
prisoner So gracious an answer was received, as 
dissipated the fears of Assud Khan, and enabled Idol 
to prevail upon his son, who had armed at Delhi, to 
trust himself m the hands of Tcrokscrc. The cre- 
dulity of Zulfeccnr deceived him for lie might have 
escaped to Ins got eminent of Deccan, w here his talents 
would have enabled him to set the imperial power at 
defiance He was strangled by order of Fcroksere, 
nnd bis dead body was exposed about the streets of 
Delhi, ot the same time with that of Ins master Jc 
bandar Shah 1 

Ferokxcre began his jcign m the year 1713, with 
the uspfll performances of nn Oriental despot that is, 
the murder of all who were the objects of lus appre- 
hension After this the two Syeds, to whom he 
owed both lus life and his throne, were elctnted 
Ilussun to the post of Buksln, or paymaster of the 
forces, with the title of Ameer ul Omrnh nnd Ab- 
doolia to that of \ hit, with the title of hoottub nl 

1 The Memoir* of Eradut Khjn finuh with the reign of Jehandar 
< 'hih He drift i bn the tee net viiih the knowledge of jq rye>witr>eit 
but with IrtUe Ciroor to Jehindar Shah Of Zolfcrar Uic \ Ktirm of the 
icimtj cr erntiy of the prince under whom lie wrote and wbmn it 
wi iiufle cot to ofTctiJ. Cotito llouneia }i more candid anJ 
more d v*rmm 4 Serf Mnukhirrm I 4t— <SJ 
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luulk, or axis of tlie state. Cheen Koolich Khan, book Iir. 
the son of Gazee ad Dien Kb an, who was chief of CnAP 
the Tooranee Moguls in the Deccan at the end of 17 is. 
the reign of Aurungzebe, was known to have lived on 
adveise terms with Zulfeccar Khan and by this cir- 
cumstance, as well as by the weight which was 
attached to bis reputation for talents, and his con- 
nexion with the Tooianee loids, was recommended 
to the attention of the new government. He was 
appointed to the regenc) r or subahdarry of Deccan, 
and decorated with the title of Nizam ul Mulk, or 
composer of the state ; a common title, which he ren- 
deied lemaikable, in the modern history of India, by 
tiansmittmg it to his posterity, and along with it a 
kingdom, m that very legion which he -was now sent, 
and but for a little time, to supei intend. 

Feroksere was a weak prince, governed by fa- 
vourites. The two Syeds had laid such obligations 
upon their sovereign, and possessed such power, chiefly 
from the inconsiderate cruelty of Feroksere, who had 
killed Zulfeccar and others by whom they might have 
been restrained, that they could brook neither rival 
nor partner m disposing of the state Their chains 
soon became heavy on Feroksere. Aware of his im- 
patience, they made such efforts to render themselves 
secure against the effects of his malice, as embroiled 
the state from the very commencement of his reign. 

The first of the contrivances of Emir Jumla (this 
was the name of the favourite, a man who had for- 
merly been cauzy at Dacca,) was to separate the bro- 
thers, under the pretence of honouiable employment. 
The-Rajah Ajeet Sing, whom we have already men- 
tioned as the successor of Jesswunt Sing, in that 
distinct or division of Rajpootana which was known 
by the name of Marwar or Rhatore, and of which 
Chitore and Odeypore had been successively the capi- 

yol. 11. 2 c 
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book ni tals, hod stood out against the operations of Aurung 
CtrLr 4 zebe, and remained in a state little short of rade- 
J718 pendence during the reigns of Shah Aulum and 
Jehandnr Shah. Hussun the Ameer nl Omrnh, was 
required to undertake the reduction of the rebellious 
Hindu He marched with so great a force that the 
Rajah deemed it better to yield than contend and 
though he received private encouragements from the 
court, where he was assured that opposition v> ould be 
gratefully considered, he concluded nn agreement 
with Hussun impatient to return to the cnpitnl, where 
Ida brothers letters assured him, that designs were 
njiening for their common destruction 

Though Abdoola, the Vmr had talents and other 
eminent qualities he a as so addicted to women and 
other pleasures, that he neglected business and let 
the affairs of his high office devolve into subordinate 
hands, whose mismanagement shed discredit and un 
popularity on himself His enemies therefore enjoyed 
advantages, which m the absence of his brother they 
were eager to improve Upon the return of Hussun 
from Mnrwar, he demanded the regency of Deccan, 
With a view to govern it bv deputy and remain nt 
court , and he received the nppointment, m cxpcctn 
tion of his being called to that distant province by 
the duties of his trust "When it was foumVat last, 
that he had no intention to depart for Deccan, the 
misunderstanding between the court and the brothers 
became public and undisguised. They forbore nt 
tendnnee upon the Emperor assembled their follow 
ers and fortified themselves In their palaces while 
the weak and timid rerokscre who desired without 
danng to attempt their destruction, formed and 
abandoned twenty resolutions in a day After a 
period of anxiety and alarm a reconciliation was 
effected by mediation of the empress-mother who 
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was favourable to the Syeds, and by whom, it is said, BOOK in 
that intelligence was sometimes conveyed to them CuAP 4 
of the plots - by which their lives were essayed. 1719. 
The agreement was, that Meer Jumla, being appoint- 
ed to the government of Bahar, should depart for that 
province at the same time that the Ameer al Omrah 
should proceed to Deccan 1 

Hussun told the Emperor, that if mischief were 
aimed at his brother, he would in twenty days be in 
the capital from Deccan. The first danger, however, 
regal ded himself Daood Khan Punnee, the Afghaun, 
who had been left deputy by Zulfeccar, and obtained 
the province of Guzerat, upon the appointment of 
Nizam al Mulk to the regency of Deccan, was order- 
ed to Boorahanpore, ostensibly to wait upon the Sub- 
alidar of Deccan, and receive his commands ; but 
with secret instructions to assail the Syed and cut him 
off. Great expectations were entertained of the 
Afghaun, who, being a man of prodigious bodily 
strength, great courage, and not devoid of conduct, 
had risen to the highest repute as a warrior. It is 
not unworthy of remark, that he had associated with 
himself aMahratta chief, named NeemajeeSindia, who 
had been taken into the imperial service by Shah 
Aulum, honoured with a high rank, and gifted with 
seveial jagheers m the vicinity of Aurangabad Hus- 
sun had a severe conflict to sustain , and had not a 


. 1 Before the departure of Hussun, the marriage of the Emperor was 
celebrated with the daughter of Maharaja Ajeet Smg, stipulated for, an 
the conditions lately imposed by Hussun upon the Rajah She had 
been conveyed from her father’s palace to that of Hussun, as her" 
adopted father, who graced her nuptials 'with a magnificence which 
surpassed all that hitherto had been seen in Hindustan. 

An indisposition of the Emperor, rather inconvenient at the time of 
a marriage, cured by a medical gentleman of the name of Hamilton, is 
said to have been the cause of obtaining the first phirmaun of free trade, 
for the East India Company Scott’s Successors of Aurungzebe, p 139 
- See 111 28 
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book Iir matclilock ball struck Daood, at the moment when 
CgA * 4 the advantage seemed hastening to Ins side, the day 
1710 might have been fatal to the fortune of the brothers. 
When the Emperor heard of the failure of his project, 
he could not, even in the presence of Abdoola, sup- 
press his chagnn and observed that Daood was a 
brave man unworthily used Abdoolln replied, that 
if his brother had fallen, the victim of perfidy, the 
imperial mind would have experienced more agreeable 
sensations 

About this time, Banda, the patriarch and captain 
of the Sciks, fell into the bands of his enemies He 
had soon collected his followers, after they were dis- 
persed by Shah Aulum and spread more widely Ins 
depredations ondnuthontyin the contiguous provinces 
The Subahdnr of Lahore had been sent against him, 
shortly after the accession of Ferokserc but was de- 
feated with great slaughter The Fogedar, or mili- 
tary and judicial ducf of Sirhmd, was next command 
•cd to take the field but was assassinated in bis tent 
by a Seik, specially commissioned for that purpose 
The governor of Cashmere was then removed to the 
government of Lahore, and appointed to net against 
tho heretics or infidels, with a great arm) After 
man) severe engagements Banda was dmen to seek 
refuge in a fort wlicrc famine at last compelled him. 
Jo surrender Great cruelty was exercised upon hie 
followers and he himself was earned to the capital, 
where he was ignomimausly exposed, and afterwards 
put to death by torture 

It would be useless and disgusting to describe the 
scenes to which the liatrcd of the rmperor and the 
jealousy of the Vizir gave birth in the capital When 
the Ameer ol Orarnh armed in Dcccnn, he found the 
power of the Mnhrattas arrived at a height which 
w«i not only oppressive to the provinces hut formid 
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able to the imperial throne. Sahoo Rajah, or Sabo- BOOK HI. 
gee the son of Sambagee, had succeeded to the autho- Chap - 4 - 
rity of his father 3nd grandfather, as head of the' 1719. 
Mahrattas, and had, during the distractions in the 
Mogul empire, experienced little resistance in extend- 
ing the sphere of his domination and exactions To- 
wards the close of the reign of Aurungzebe, the widow 
of Rama, the brother of Sambagee, who during the 
minority of Sahogee enjoyed a temporary authority, ~ 
had offered to put a stop to all the predatory incur- 
sions of the -Mahrattas under which the imperial 
provinces in Deccan so cruelly suffered, on condition 
of receiving a tenth part, which they call Deesmuk- 
kee, of the revenues of the six provinces which com- 
pose the vice royalty of Deccan. The pride of Au- 
rungzebe revolted at the humiliating condition , and 
the offer was rejected, with scorn. Daood Khan 
Punnee, however, who governed the country, as de- 
puty of Zulfeccar, during the reigns of Shah Aulum 
and Jehandar, and who cultivated the friendship 
rather than the enmity of the Mahrattas, agreed to 
purchase deliverance from their incursions by the 
payment of even the chout, or fourth part of the reve- 
nues of the Deccanee provinces, reserving onty such 
districts as were held m jagheer by any princes of the 
blood royal, and excluding the Mahrattas from the 
collection, which was to be^ performed by his own 
officers alone.’ Upon the arrival of Nizam al Mulk as 
Viceroy of Deccan, the chout gave nse to dispute and 
hostilities , m which the Viceioy gained a battle, and 
might have further checked the pretensions of the 
freebooters, had he not been recalled, after enjoying 
the government one year and some months. The 
Ameer al Omrah sent a force to dislodge a Mahratta 
chief who had established a chain of mud forts along 
the road from Surat to Boorahaiipore ; and by means 
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book m of them plundered or levied a lax upon the merchants 
Cp * r 4 who trafficked between the two cities. The com- 
J 719 mander allowed himself to be drawn by the wily 
blahratta info a place of difficulty where he and the 
greater pnrt of his soldiers lost their lives. A still 
stronger force was sent to dislodge the plunderer 
who declined an action , and was followed by the im- 
perial general as far as Sattara, the residence of Sa 
hogec But before Sattara was besieged, the Ameer 
ol Omrab, understanding that danger was increasing 
at Delhi, and that even Sahogce had received cncou 
ragement from the Emperor to effect his destruction, 
resolved, on any terms to free himself from the diffi 
cultics and embarrassment of a Mahmttn war He 
not only granted the chout, buf lie added to it the 
dccsmukhcc nay, admitted the Mahratta agents, 
with a respectable force at Aurungnbad, to perform 
the collection of their own portion of the taxes The 
provinces were thus freed from the ravages of mili- 
tary incursion but the people were oppressed b) 
three sets of exactors, one for the imperial revenue, 
one for the chout, another for the deesmukkee 

Meanwhile a new fa\ountc had risen at court, 
recommended to the Emperor by n double tic, n fel 
lowslup in disreputable pleasures, and promises to cut 
ofF the Svcds without the danger of a contest 
Jus advice the most powerful chiefs in the empire 
were invited to court Nizam al Mulh, from his 
government of Mor&dabad Sirbullund Khan, from 
that of Pntnn and the Enjpoot princes Jcjsmg of 
Am1>cre or Jngenagur and the father in low of the 
1 Jnpcror Ajeet Sing of Jlhatorc Had these chit fa 
percened n prospect of sharing among themsehes the 
grand posts of the empire they would lime under 
takin the destruction of the Suds hut tins found 
the dcvptcalile 1 trokserc to mfatunted with lus un 
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worthy favourite, that he alone was destined to be BOOK hi. 
the organ of power. Ajeet Sing, perceiving the miser- Chap 4 * 
able state of the imperial councils, lost no time in 
uniting himself with the Vizir. 

The increasing violence of the councils pursued for 
the destruction of the Syeds, and the union, which the 
removal of the favourite would suffice to form against 
them, of so many powerful chiefs, induced Abdoolla to 
summon his brother from Deccan, and to meditate a 
decisive step. No sooner did the Emperor hear that 
Hussun was in motion, than, struck with apprehen- 
sion, he sohcited reconciliation with the Vizir. They 
exchanged turbans, and vows of fidelity, which were 
equally sincere on both sides. A messenger of rank 
was dispatched towards Hussun, to declare the rein- 
statement of his family in the plenitude -of imperial 
favour; while Hussun, giving up to the Mahrattas 
such forts as he could not garrison, proceeded to the ca- 
pital with an army, of which ten thousand were Mah- 
rattas ; attended by a* youth, whom he received from 
Sahogee as a son of Sultan Akbar, and treated with 
all the respect due to a grandson of Aulumgir, and a 
competitor for the imperial throne. - In the mean 
time the Vizir had found little difficulty in detaching 
from the hopeless cause of the Emperor, Nizam al 
Mulk, and the other chiefs of the intended conspi- 
racy. Jeysing alone adhered to Feroksere, advising 
him to take the field in person, and, by the weight 
of the imperial name, bear down the cause of rebels 
and traitors. The pride and the resentments of Fe- 
rokseie made him incline to violent measures during 
one moment ; his fears and pusillanimity made him 
incline to submissive measures the next. After an 
interval, during which these passions violently alter- 
nated in his breast, he threw himself upon the mercy 
of the Syeds, and submitted to all' their demands. 
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book nr. It is not certain that they meant to depose him but 
C|L * P 4 during these violent proceedings, tumults arose in the 
1720 city Feroksere shut himself up in the women a apart- 
ments, and refused to come out Ins friends and ser 
vants took arms the commotions became alarming, 
and a moment might be productive of fatal events 
After repeated entreaties, the Vizir was at last com- 
pelled to violate the sanctity of the secret apart- 
ments Feroksere was dragged forth, and put in con 
fmement Kuffeh al Dirjout, son of Ituffeh al Kud 
dcr, a grandson of Aurungzche by a daughter of 
Akbar was taken from among the confined princes 
and seated on the throne Ins accession was announced 
by the sound of the nobut, and firing of cannon and, 
in a few hours, the commotions, which seemed ready 
to overwhelm the city gave place to tranquillity and 
order u 

Feroksere wns rather more than six years on the 
throne His successor wns labouring under a con 
sumption and died in fn c months after his exaltation 
During this interval, Feroksere suffered n violent 
death, but whether at his own hand, or that of the 
brothers, is variously affirmed. Except in the palace 
the offices of which were filled entirety with the crcn 
turns of the Sjcds, the different functionaries of the 
state were confirmed in their situations Nizam al 
Mull silio bked not the complexion of the times, dc 
sired lcn\t to retire but lie si ns prmniled upon to 
accept the government of Mnluo 

Kufltli nl Don loll, the )ounger brother of Jluffch 
nl Dujnut, was chosen to suppty the vacancy of the 
throne But the (2°' emor of the citadi 1 of Agra had ’ 
under Ins charge a ifon of Akbar, the joungest son of 
Aulumgir and, in hopes of being joined by other 
lords mimical to the Sycds, ns i\cll os by Jcvsmg 
who, through influence of the brothers, had been dij 
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missed to his own country before the dethronement of BOOK ill. 
Feroksere, proclaimed the son of Akhar, King-. The ClIAr * 
Syeds left no time for the disaffected to combine ; and 1720 . 
the Governor, finding his undertaking desperate, put 
an end to his life. The sickly youth, who this time 
also was placed upon the throne, followed his prede- 
cessor in thiee months. Rooshun Akter, a son of 
Kojesteh Akter, the youngest son of Shah Aulum, 
was the Prince who now was taken to fill the danger- 
ous throne. 

Mahomed Shah (that was the name which the new 
sovereign adopted) began his reign in the year 1720. 

He was in his seventeenth year ; had been confined 
along with his mother, a woman of judgment and 
prudence, from the beginning of the leign of Jehan- 
dar Shah, and reared by her in great silence and ob- 
scurity. ' 

The Syeds were now deprived of all grounds of 
jealousy and resentment towards the throne ; for the 
Empress-mother advised, and the Emperor practised 
the most peifect submission to their will But among 
the great lords of the empire were some, who beheld 
not their triumphs and power, without envy and 
hatred. The Governor of Allahabad had been guilty 
of some marks of disrespect. Shortly after the ac- 
cession of Mahomed, Hussun marched to chastise 
him. The Governor died while Hussun was yet 
upon the march ; and his nephew, though he stood 
upon the defensive, offered to lay down his arms, 
provided Rajah Ruttun Chund, the famous Duan of 
the Vizir, were sent to negociate the terms of his 
submission. The difficulty of besieging Allahabad, 
strongly defended by . the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which meet under its walls, allayed m the bosom of 
Hussun, the thirst - of revenge He listened to the 
proposition of the nephew, and gave him the govern- 
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book in. ment of Oude, in exchange for that which hi3 uncle 
CniT * had enjoyed. 

1720 Mahomed Ameed Khan, one of the Too ranee 
Omrah, remaining at court, began to excite the 
suspicions of the Syeds but Nizam al Mulk soon 
became the principal object of their attention and 
fears. Upon taking possession of his government of 
hlalwn, he found the province, owing to the late 
distractions of the empire, overrun with disorder 
the Zemindars aiming at independence, and the 
people either become robbers themselves or suffering 
from bands of robbers, who plundered the country 
with impunity The rigorous operations demanded 
for the suppression of these enormities, justified the 
Nizam in raising and maintaining troops in pro- 
viding bis garrisons , in adopting all the measures, 
in short, which were best calculated to strengthen 
Ins position The Syeds were not slow m discerning 
that these preparations looked beyond the defence of 
a province Pobcy required the removal of the 
Nizfira. The most respectful intimations were con 
Tcyed to him, that as Malwn lay half way between 
Deccan and the capital it w ns pointed out ns peculiarly 
convenient to form the place of residence for the 
Ameer al Omrah who, from that station could 
both superintend his vicerojalty In Dcccan, and 
watch the operations of the court and four Subahs 
were pointed out to Nizam al Mulk Multan, Can 
d«h Agra, and Allahabad of which he was invited 
to make his election in exchange Pobcy might 
counsel the non-compliance of the Nizam hut pride 
and \nnit) counselled an insolent rcplj, which pre 
cipitatod hostilities on both sides The brothers sent 
on armv against Malwa. The Nizam resohed to 
take possesion of Deccan He crossed the Ner 
budda got, through bribery, possession of the strong 
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fortress of Asere, and the city of Boorahanpore ; was BOOK III. 
joined b}* Eiwuz Khan, Subahdar of Berar, his le- CllAt> 4 
lation ; by a Mali rat ta chief, uho had quarrelled with 1720. 
Sail ogee ; and, by a variety of Zemindars He en- 
countered and defeated the ai my v liich the brothers 
had sent to oppose him ; conquered, and slew in bat- 
tle the Governor of Auiungabad, who marched out 
to meet him ; and remained without a lival in Deccan. 

The Governor of Doulatabad held out; but the Go- 
vernor of Hyderabad joined him with 7000 horse. 

In addition to all these foi lunate c\ents, he vas 
encouiaged by messages from the court, fiom Ma- 
homed Amcen Khan, and fiom the Emperor himself, 
that his opposition to the Syeds should meet with 
their support. 

The brothers wavered , and permitted time to be 
lost. Ruttun Chund recommended, what was pro- 
bably wise, to gain Nizam al Mulk by resigning to 
him Deccan ; and, with \igilance, to guaid the rest 
of the empire. Pride i ejected tins proposal It was 
at last determined, that Hussun, accompanied by 
the Emperor, should pioceed with a great army to 
Deccan, while Abdoola should remain to guard the 
capital. The troops wei e assembled ; the march 
began ; and had continued dui ing four or five days, 
when Mahomed Ameen Khan conceived Ins plan to 
be ripe for execution. He had associated with him- 
self Saadut Khan, aftei wards Nabob of Oude, pro- 
genitor of the now reigning family , and another 
desperado, named Hyder Khan, m a conspirac} r , with 
the privity of the Emperor, to assassinate' the Ameer 
al Omrah The lot fell upon Hyder to strike the 
blow. Hussun, who received a mortal stab, had 
strength to cry, <c Kill the Emperor 1 ” but the con- 
spiratoi s had taken measures for his protection ; and, 
though the nephew of the deceased armed his fob 
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book m lowers, and endeavoured to penetrate to the Emperor, 
Ctur 4 he was overpowered and slam, while Tus tents were 
j 720-3 2 plundered by the followers of the camp 

The dismal news was speedily conve) ed to AbdooDa, 
who was on bis march to Delhi. He advanced to 
that city took one of the remaining pnnees, and 
proclaimed him Emperor found still the means to 
assemble a large army and marched out to oppose 
Mahomed A great battle was fought at Shnhporc 
but the Vizir wns \anqiushed and taken prisoner 
The Emperor, after little more than a year of tute- 
lage, entered lus capital in great pomp and ceremony, 
and was hailed, as if it had been lus accession to the 
throne. n 

The weakness of Mahomed Shahs administration, 
whose time n as devoted to pleasure, and his mind 
without discernment and force, wns soon felt in the 
provinces. The Rnjnh, Aject Sing, with a view to 
hind lum to the cause of Mahomed, had, through the 
hnnds of the Empress-mother, at the time of the ac 
cession, reccncd a firmaun appointing him Go\cmor 
of Guzcrnt and Adjmerc during life The grant wns 
now revoked nnd Ajcet Sing rebelled After some 
vain demonstrations of resentment, the Emperor was 
obliged to submit to concessions and indulgence 
The Afghauns about Foshan ir rose In arms rind, 
after cn obstinate engagement, defeated nnd took 
prisoner the son of the Governor of the province 
These, nnd other disorders, were expected to la? 
redressed upon the nrmnl of Nizam nl Mulh, vho 
was invited from Deccan to recei\e the office of Vizir 
He enmesti) exhorted the Emperor to npplj hn own 
nund tonffair*, nnd to infuse Mgour into government, 
nou relaxed nnd dissolving through negligence nml 
corruption Cut tire plenvantncs of Ids gay com 
pnnlon*, uho turned the person nnd the cotm els of 
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the old and rigid Vizir into ridicule, Were more BOOK in. 
agicenble to the enen ated mind of Mahomed; and UAr * 
the Nizam, in disgust, undcr % pretence of coercing 1732 . 
a lefractory Governor in Guzerat, withdrew from the 
capital. * Snadut Khan was about the same time ap- 
pointed Subahdnr of Oude, 

Tlie Nizam, having reduced to his obedience the 
province of Guzerat, and taken possession -of Malwa, 
which was also added to his extensive government, 
paid another visit to the capital, where he found the 
temper of administration as negligent and dissolute 
as befoie Despairing, or cnieless of a remedy, and 
boding nothing but e\ il, he only thought of securing 
himself in his extensive dominions ; and, under pre- 
tence of a hunting excursion, left the capital without 
leave, and puisued his mnieh to Deccan. The Em- 
peior, who now both hated and feared him. dispatched 
a pnvate message to the Governor of Hyderabad to 
oppose and cut him off. with a promise of all his go- 
vernment of Deccan, as the leward of so meritorious 
a sen ice. The bribe was too great to be resisted; 
but the undertaker paid the forfeit of Ins temerity 
with Ins life The Nizam, however, was deprived of 
•his Vizirit, and of his new r governments of Malwa 
and Guzeiat. To be revenged he encouraged his 
deputy in Guzerat to resist the imperial commands ; 
and the Mahratta chiefs Peelajee and Coantojee to 
invade the provinces. Some inadequate and unavail- 
ing efforts w r ere made to oppose the progress of these 
Malnatta chiefs; who were afterwards joined, -still at 
the instigation, it is said, of the old Nizam, by Bajee- 
raow, the general of Sahogee. The struggle was upheld, 
with more or less of vigour, by the imperial deputies, till 
about the year 1782 ; when the provinces of Guzerat 
and Malwa might he regarded as completely reduced 
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book llL under Mahratto dominion Never contented with 
CnAr 4 present acquisitions, the Mahrattas made endless en 
J 735 croadimcntr* and by degrees, seized upon several 
districts in the Subahs of Agra and Allahabad, plun , 
dcnng evert to the vicinity of Agra. When opposed 
by an army, they retreated scoured the country cut 
off supplies and made flying attacks. When the 
opposing army was obliged to retrace its steps, they 
immediately rcseized the country and still more ex- 
tensively diffused their depredations 

During the calamities of the empire, Sandut Khan 
alone among the different Omrah and governors, 
exhibited any public bpint, or any manliness and 
vigour Though his province, placed beyond the 
Ganga was little exposed to the devastations of the 
destructive Mahrattas, he marched out, m 1735 to 
chastise a body of them, who were plundering to the 
very w alls of Agra overtook them by forced marches, 
brought on a battle, and gave them n signal over 
throw The wreck of the arm) joined Bnjeemow in 
the neighbourhood of Guohor Saadut Khan intended 
to follow up his blow to pursue the marauders to 
their own country, and redeem the lost honour of the 
* impcnnl arms. But tha Ameer nl Omni, jealous or 
the gloiy sent him orders to halt till he should join 
him with the troops of the capital Bajecraow , having 
time to restore nnimntion to the Mahrattas, and learn 
mg the removal of the troops from Delhi, marched 
with Mahrntta speed towards that capital, and com 
mumcatcd the first intelligence of his stratagem by 
the fires which lie lighted up in the suburbs He 
was m possession of the outskirts of the aty for three 
days, before the npproach of the imperial army made 
it necessary for him to decamp. lie took the rood 
to Main a and the pusillanimous monarch was ad 
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\ised by bis dissolute courtiers to purchase the promise book nr. 
of peace by paying- the client, or fourth, of his revenues CtiAr 4 
to the Mahialtas 1735. 

A more dreadful enemy was now about to fall upon 
the misgoverned empiie. The Sophis, whom, in the 
reign of Shah Jelian vc left lilting upon the throne 
of Persia, had sunk into that voluptuousness and 
neglect of the business of government, which so uni- 
foi mly accompany the continued possession of power; 
relax the spnngs of the existing government; and 
piepaie the way for an usurper. In this slate of the 
country, the range of mountains, placed near the con- 
fines of Peisia and India, which had already given a 
race of sovereigns to Hindustan, pioduced a chief, 
who until his lude and hardy countrymen, the moun- 
taineeis of Afghanistan, invaded Persia, and pushed 
his conquests against the feeble I-Iussun Shah ; whose 
government was, moreover, distracted, by the wretched 
factions of the black eunuchs, and the white. Though 
the Afghaun was assassinated, he was succeeded by 
a nephew, an enterprising youth of eighteen years of 
age. The provinces near the Caucasus and the 
Caspian, as well as those near the Indus, revolted. 

The Afghaun in 1722 laid siege to Ispahan itself, 
and the wi etched Hussun laid his crown at his feet. 

In the mean time a son of Hussun, whose name was 
Thamas, escaped from massacre, an’d was joined by 
as many people as still adhered to his family or person, 
in the neighbourhood of Tauris , among others by 
Nadir, the son of a shepherd of Chorasan, who by 
the sale of part of his father’s flocks, had hired a 
banditti ; with whom he scoured and plundered the 
country. By his daring courage, and indefatigable 
activity, he soon distinguished himself among the fol- 
lowers of the fugitive Prince. He took the name of 
Thamas Koolee Khan, or Khan, the slave of Thamas. 

7 
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POOR iil Such a man fonnd it easy m Persia to m^redse the 
Ciur 4 number of his followers, whom he subsist edund re 
warded by the plunder of the country In a short 
time he was dan up enough to measure swords with 
the Afghaun hiinself and [ire vailed In 1729 he* re- 
took Ispahan, pursued the usurper to Afghaumstan 
itself, vanquished, and took him prisoner Tlmmas, 
j\hom he acknowledged as King of Persia, he retained 
in confinement, and governing in his name, turned 
his arras against the Turks, who had made encroach 
ments on the western provinces of Persia during the 
declining vigour of the Sophis n Having conducted 
tins war with success, he felt his power sufficient to 
pull off the mask H6 proclaimed himself King, 
by the title of Nadir Shah in the year 1736 nnd 
put out the eyes of the unfortunataTimmas 

The restless and enterprising Afglrauns who rc 
gretted the loss ‘of Persia, still kept up disturbance 
on its eastern froritifcr and they provoked the proud 
and funons Nadir to hndortnhc a war of little less 
than extermination Not satisfied with driving them 
from nil the accessible parts of their own country he 
mafic ins way into Candohnr which Irnfi for some 
generations been detached from the Mogul empire, 
nnd annexed to that of Persia. Cobul which already 
contained a great mixture of Afghnuns was now 
crowded with that people, filing from the cruelties of 
the foe Nadir was not soon tired in the pursuit of 
his prev He had reason to he dissatisfied with thd 
government of Hindustan to which he liad sent re 
pealed embassies, received with something more tlinn 
neglect In the general negligence nnd corruption 
wliuli |>enadctl the whole business of government, 
the pa es frotp Persia into Cahul w tre left unguarded. 
The Persian protested that he meant neither hostility 
nor di*fr«j»cct to Ids brother of Hindustan , and that. 
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if 210 fc molested, he would chastise the accursed BOOK til 
Afghauns, and retire. The opposition he experienced Chap 4 ‘ 
was, indeed, so feeble, as hardly to excite the resent- 17S9. 
ment of Nadir ; and, after slaughtering the Afghauns 
in Cabul, he was ready to withdraw ; when a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which kindled his rage. A mes- 
senger and his escort, whom he had dispatched from 
Cabul to the Emperor at Delhi, were murdered at 
Jellalabad by the inhabitants; and, instead of yielding 
satisfaction for the injury, the silken courtiers of Ma- 
homed counselled approbation ; and ridiculed the sup- 
position of danger from the shepherd and freebooter 
of Chorasan. 

That furious warrior hastened to the offending 
city, and slaughtered the inhabitants without mercy. 

From this he pursued his route to Peshawir, and 
thence to Lahore ; at both of which places he expe- 
rienced but little opposition. He then turned, his face 
directly to the capital, where Mahomed and his coun- 
sellors, wrapped m a fatal security, were not prepared 
to believe that the Persian usurper would dare to 
march against the Majesty of Hindustan. The Hin- 
dustanee army, which had been two months m, the 
field, had only advanced to Carnal, four days march 
from Delhi, where it was surprised by the appearance 
of the enemy, while Mahomed and his friends were 
yet ignorant of his approach The hardy and expe- 
rienced valour of Nadw’s bands quickly spread con- 
fusion among the ill conducted crowds of Mahomed. 

The Ameer al Omrah was mortally wounded, and 
died after leaving the field of battle Saadut Khan 
fought till he was deserted .by his followers, and taken 
prisoner. Nadir, who had no project upon Hindus- 
tan, left the disordered camp the next day without an 
attack ; and leadily listened to the peaceful counsels 
of his prisoner Saadut Khan, who hoped, if now set 

YOL. II. % D 
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BOOK ni free, to obtain the vacant office of Ameer itl Omrah 
CnAr * Mahomed honoured the Shah with a visit in his camp, 
1739 and the Shah consented to evacuate Hindustan, upon 
receipt of two crores of rupees. The insatiable avidity, 
however, of Nizam al Mulk fatally defeated this 
happy agreement He demanded, and was too pow- 
erful to be refused, the office of Ameer al Omrah 
The disappointed and unprincipled Saadut hastened 
to inform Nadir, that two crores of rupees were no 
adequate ransom for the empire of Iiindostan that 
he himself, w ho was but an individual would yield 
ns great a sum that ; Nizam nl Mulk vho alone had 
power to offer any formidable resistance, ought to be 
secured and that Nadir might then make the v> ealth 
of the capital and empire his own A new and 
dazzling prospect was spread before the c) cs 6f the 
ravngcr Mahomed Shall, and Nizam nl Mulk were 
recalled to the Persian camp when Nadir marched 
to Delhi, the gates of which were opened to reccn c 
him Tor two days had the Persians been in Delhi 
and as ) ct observed the strictest discipline and order 
But on the night of the second an unfortunate 
rumour was spread that Nadir Shah uas killed 
upon •uluch the wretched inhabitants rcxe in tumult 
ran to massacre the Persians and filled the city 
throughout the night with confusion and bloodshed 
“With the first light of the morning Nadir issued 
forth and dispersing hands of oldiers in cicrj dircc 
tion ordered them to slaughter the inhabitants v, ithout 
regard to age or sex in every street or avenue uhere 
the Ixxly of a murdered Persian should lie found 
1 rom sun nsc to mid day the sabre raged and b) 
that time not less than 8000 Hindus Moguls, or 
Afglmuns, were numbered with the dead During 
the massacre and pillage, the at) uas set on fire in 
rcrcral places The destrover at lost allowed himself 
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t by Nadi? Shah, 

to be persuaded to stay the ruin; the signal was book nr. 
given, and in an instant, such was the authority of Chap 4 
Nadir, every sword was sheathed. ~ 1739. 

A few days after the massacre, a nobleman was 
dispatched by Nadir, to bring fiom Oude the two 
crores of rupees, promised by its governor Saadut 
Khan, who, m the short interval, had died of a cancer 
in' his back. On the same day he commenced his 
.seizure of the imperial treasure and effects ; thiee 
crores , and fifty lacks m specie , 1 a crore and fifty 
lacks m plate ; 2 fifteen crores in jewels , 3 the cele- 
brated peacock throne, valued at a crore , 4 other 
valuables to the amount ( of eleven crores , 5 besides 
elephants, horses, and the camp equipage of the Em- 
peror. The bankers, and rich individuals were or- 
dered to give up their wealth, and tortured to make 
discovery of what they were suspected to have con- 
cealed. A heavy contribution Was demanded of the 
city, and exacted with cruel severity ; many laid 
violent hands upon themselves to escape the horrid 
treatment to which they beheld otlieis exposed. 

Famine pervaded the city ; and pestilential diseases 
ensued. Seldom has a more dreadful calamity fallen 
upon any portion of the human lace, than that in 
which the visit of Nadir Shah involved the capital of 
Hindustan. Yet a native and cotemporary historian 
informs us, such is the facility with which men 
accommodate themselves to their lot, “ that the in- 
habitants of Delhi, at least the debauched who weie 

by far the most numerous part, regretted the departui e 

/ 

f 

1 £ 3,500,000. 

2 £ 1,500,000 

* £l 5,000,000 

* £ 1,000,000 

* ,£ll,000 t 000 


In all, if we behe>c our authorities, .£30,000,000 
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book HI. of the Persians and to this day (says he ), the excesses 
ClAr 4 of then- soldiery are topics of humour in the looser 
17S9 conversation of all ranks, and form the comic parts of 
the drolls or players The people of Hindustan at 
this time regarded only personal safety and personal 
gratification Misery was disregarded by those who 
escaped it, and man centred wholly in himself, felt 
not for his kind This selfishness destructive of 
public and pnvntc virtue, was universal in Hindustan 
at the invasion of Nadir Shah nor have the people 
become more virtuous since, consequently not more 
happy nor more independent * 1 

Nadir having ordered, as the terms of peace, that 
nil the provinces cm the west side of the Indus, Calm], 
Tatta, and part of Multan, should be detached from 
the dominions of the Mogul, and added to his owti, 
restored Mahomed to the exercise of his degraded 
sovereignty and bestowing upon him and his cour- 
tiers some good advice, began on the 1 4th of ApnJ, 
1739 his march from Delhi of which he had been 
In possession for thirty seven days * 

In regulating the offices of state, Mahomed was ob- 
liged to confirm the vizarut, which he intended for 

» Aoroogtebt i Sawnion by Scott, p, 214 

* The molt raluable of the detail i mpecting the inniwn of N»dir 
aif fund dttd ta br Golim Hondo (Seer Mulakhareen J 3fS— 344 
Scott a i wool gWe* chiefly an abridgement of tbe Seer Matak barren, 
but hoe clinched with iom< particular* from the known biitorlanj of 
Nadir An interatlng account of the march of the Pmiin army back 
and it* operation* in lioeharia, and Kariime to which Nadir imme 
diltely proceeded {* green at by an eje-witueti Kbojeh Abdulkarmm 
a Cuhmrnan of distinction who accompanied him from Hindutian 
ard wboK narratirc bar been Iran ill ted for u* by Mr Giadmn Kho- 
Jrb Abdalkorrrem differ* from Scott in the day of the concha ctot* 
depart are from Delhi Which he make* the 4th of M*j Memoir* of 
Kbcjeh Abdul korreem p. 1 A enrhm* letter of Nadir Shah hlm»df 
grt ng an acconnt to hn *oo of hi* tnareb Upward* Dell I of the battle 
acd of hr* intern on not in trhe the crown of Mahomed hi* been 
tnrnhtfd hy Sir John Malcolm (t»iat.Rea * sep) 
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other hands, to Kummir ad dien Khan, the relation book m 
and partisan of Nizam al Mulk. At the request of CgAP * 4 
that domineering chief, the office of Ameer al Omrah 2739 . 
was transferred to Gliazee ad dien Khan, his eldest 
son, while he himself was in haste to depart for 
Deccan, where Nazir Jung, his second son, whom he 
had left his deputy, was already aspiring at indepen- 
dence. After several months spent without avail in 
messsages and negotiations, the father was obliged to 
draw his sword against the son. A victory, gained in 
the neighbourhood of Ahmednuggur, restored his go- 
vernment ; to the Nizam," and made Nazir Jung his 
'prisoner. To compose the provinces subject to his 
command, which had been governed so irregularly 
and feebly for many years, and were over-run by in- 
numerable disorders, required both vigour and time. 

The war which he carried on in Carnatic was the most ' 
remarkable of his subsequent transactions. Its result 
is the only circumstance material to us. Nearly the 
whole of that great province was reduced to his obe- 
dience . 1 

Saadut Khan Boorahan al Mulk, the deceased go- 
vernor of Oude, was succeeded by his son in law, 

Abul Mansoor Khan Suffder Jung , who subsequent- 
ly received the dignity of grand master of the house* 
hold. A new governor was appointed for Guzerat 
and an effort was made, but without success, to ravage 
that important province from the Mahrattas. 

A refractory chief called the Emperor into the field, 
in the year 1745. This was Ali Mahomed Khan 
the founder of the power of the Rohillas, a name of 
some celebrity in the modem history of Hindustan. 

The Afghauns, inhabiting the district of Roh, bor- 
dering on Cabul, were known by the name of Rohil- 

1 For the circumstances of JQizam ul Mulk’s resumption of his go- 
vernment in Deccan, see Seer Mutakhareen, in 3, 8 
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III las . 1 All Mahomed himself is said to Imre been of 
4 Hindu extraction the son of a man of the caste of 
1745 con Keepers He was ndopted, lion ever and reared 
li) nn Afgbatm of the Rohilla clan a tnan of a rank 
no higher than his own He entered into the anti) 
as a common ■soldifer and alter a time acquired the 
command of a small body of Afghaun cavalry, with 
which lie served in the army of the Vizir, governor 
of Moradabnd His conduct gamed him distinction 
lie was recommended to promotion by the A^izir re- 
ceived some lands in grant from the Emperor and 
wns appointed to manage certain districts in Moradn 
bad b) the Vizir Under the negligent government of 
Mohomfid and the disorders which ensued upon the in-- 
vasion of Nadir Shnli scope u as afforded to the arabi 
tion of such a man as Ah Mahomed the Itolulla. He 
acquired possession of the lands of some neighbouring 
jagliecr holders, under pretence of takm 0 them in lease 
He increased the number of Afghnuns in his jm> 
man) of w horn the seventies of Nadir Shall had dri 
sen to look for a home bc)ond the reach of his dcs- 
tructnc sword and to seek employment and protcc 
tion under All Mahomed their cotintrvmnn The 
Supposition of poncr produced its usual consequence 
Tlic remittances from Ins government acre delayed 
and ewided The Vizir vmt a new governor with 
nn army to enforce obedience Him the Rohilla 
conquered and dew nnd the ^ izir who hated c\cry 
thing winch disturbed his pleasures and en^ thought 
it totter to make an accommodation with Ah titan 
contend with him lie was confirmed in the govern 
ment of certain di^ncts nnd In one acquisition after 
another, < stended the limits of his mithonU , till the} 
comprehended Mooradaliad, Darcilh, Aunlnh,Sambal 


* Mrmoln of Kh^jtb AbdaHtCTrean p. 183 
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Bangin’, Budaoon, and Amroali, districts of Kutteer, BOOK in. 
a province, henceforuaid known by the name of Bo- CllAr 4 ' 
hilcund. fiom the Afghaun clan, to whom, more par- 17-17. 
ticularlv, All and his followers were regarded as be 
longing. The pi ogi ess of this ad\ enturcr alarmed a- 
last the Viceroy of Oude, whose lepresentations c p 
danger prevailed upon the Emperor to take the field 
in person The Bohilla •was unable to resist the im- 
pel lal army; but was underhand supported by the 
Vizir, 111 opposition to the Viceroy of Oude. He was 
invested in one of his fortresses , but receiving the 
piomise of the Vizir to make his peace with the Em- 
peror, he sent aw r ay his treasures to a place of safety, 
and surrendered. As a compensation for the terri- 
tory which he had governed, he received the fojdary, 
or military and judicial authority of Serhind, a district 
m the upper part of the province of Delhi 1 

In the second year after this imperial expedition, 
happened the invasion of Ahmed Abdalee, a man 
destined to be the founder of a formidable empire in 
the contiguous provinces of Persia and Hindustan. 

He w r as an Afghaun chief of the tribe of Abdal, inha- 
biting a district of the mountains of Gaur, near the 
city of Herat When yet very young he v r as taken 
prisoner by Nadir Shah, and w r as for some time one of 
the slaves of the presence ; till, attracting the notice 
of his master, he w r as raised to the office of Yessawal, 
or mace-bearer. He w r as by degrees promoted to a 
considerable rank in the army, and accompanied Na- 
dir in Ins invasion of India. Nadir Shah v r as mas- 
sacred m his tent, not far from Meshed, on the 8th 
of June, 1747 . Ahmed Abdallee had acquired so 


1 Seer Mutakharcen, (in 20 — 26), Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkur- 
reem, (p 183 — 185) Scott gives a very short and unsatisfactory 
abridgement of the passage in the Seer Mutakhareen. Aurungzebe’s 
Successors, p 218 
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book ill great an ascendency among the troops,* that upon 
CnAt> 4 this event several commanders and their i followers 
1747 joined his standard and he drew off toward his own 
country He fell in with and seized a convoy of 
treasure, which was proceeding to f the camp. This 
enabled him to engage m his pay a still larger body 
of his countrymen He proclaimed himself kmg of 
the Afghauns and took the title of Doordowran, or 
pearl of the age, which being corrupted unto Door- 
anee, gave one of their names to himself and his Ad 
dallees. 0 He marched towards Candalinr, which sub- 
mitted to his arms and next proceeded to Cabul 
The inhabitants had resisted the proposal of the go 
vemor to purchase tranquillity by the payment of a 
contribution, but they deserted him on the approach 
of danger and this province also fell into the hands 
of the Afghaun The governor of "Lahore sent lum 
a proposal offering to betray his trust, and become 
the servant of Ahmed, on condition of being appoint 
cd his Vmr and though he repented of his engage 
ment and came to blows, his troops made a feeble 
resutonce and Lahore was added to the dominions of 
the conqueror He now directed his ambitious 
thoughts to the capital of Hindustan, with the feeble 
government of which he was not unacquainted A 
large nrmv under the Emperors eldest son, the Vuir, 
and other distinguished chiefs, advanced ns far as the 
Sutledgc to repel him bnt he passed them artfully, 
and plundered the nch city of Scrhind, where the 
hcavj baggngc of the prince was deposited The 
imperialists mndc haste to overtake him and after 
several days of skirmishing the \ lur was killed with 
a cannon ball in his lent The brittle materials of 
an Indian nrmj were nearly broken asunder by this 


* Mraoirt of Kfeojth Abdafr ui r t t i a, p. roi 
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event ; the Rajpoots/ undec their princes, “ stretched,”, 
says the historian, the- feet of trepidation on the 
boundless. plain' of, despondency, and marched back to 
their homes.” However, the remaining chiefs,, and 
among the rest the sons of the late Vizir, .exerted 
themselves with constancy and judgment, and onthe 
following day a still more disastrous accident took 
place in the camp of the Abdallees A magazine of 
rockets and ammunition which had been taken at 
Sirhind accidentally exploded, and killing a great 
number of people shed through the army confusion 
and dismay. Ahmed, no longer willing to risk an en- 
gagement, drew off his troops, and marched back un- 
molested to Cabul 1 

The Emperor, who only survived a sufficient time 
to receive intelligence of this joyful event, expired in 
the thirtieth year of Ins reign, and forty-ninth of 
his age, his constitution exhausted by the use of 
opium . 2 

Ahmed Shah, his eldest son, succeeded without 
opposition. The gieat character and power of Nizam 
al Mulk removed all competition for the vizmt, but 
he excused himself on account of his years, and 
actually 1 died, about a month afterwards, in the 
hundred and fourth year of his age, leaving his 

t 

i Seer Mutakhareen, (ui 88 — 52), Memoirs of-Khojeh Abdulkur- 
reem, p 186, 203 — 207 Life of Ahmed Shah, king of ihe Abdalees, 
who are also called Duranees, from the custom of wearing a pearl in 
one of their ears, translated from the Persian by Henry Vansittart, 
published in Gladwin’s Asiatic Miscellany 

® The Seer Mutakhareen is the great authority for this reign , Mr. 

, Scott giving little more than an abridgment of the narrative in that 
work Some curious facts are contained in the Memoirs of Khojeh 
Abdulkurreem Frazer’s Nadir Shah , and the history of that ferocious 
conqueror, translated into French by Sir William Jones, are to be 
consulted for the details on the Persian side In Frazer there is an 
abridgment of the Mogul hrstory,. from Aurnngzebe to Mahomed 
Shah, which is giien in a still more abridged form by Hohvell m his 
** Interesting Historical Eicnts Frazer’s materials were imperfect 
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government of Deccan to be seized by bis second 
son Nazir Jung whose good fortune it was to be 
present on the spot. After the refusal of the Nizam, 
the nzmt was bestowed upon Suffdcr Jung, the 
Viceroy of Onde for whom it was originally in 
tended. 

The Roll ill as and Abdallee Afghnuns ' gave occa 
mon to the most remarkable transactions of the reign 
of Ahmed Shall Ah Mohotncd, though removed 
from Rohilcund to Sirlnnd, found means to return, 
upon the invasion of the Abdallees, and bang joined 
by the Aiglinuns, great numbers of whom had still 
remained in the country, he regamed possession, and 
expelled the imperial governor, much about the time 
■of the deatli of Mohotncd Shab He eryoyed not his 

prosperity long but, dying of a cancer m his back, 
left discord and contention in his famih * Tills or 
cumstancc encouraged the governor of Oudc ulio 
was now Vizir, and commanded the remaining rc 
sources of the state to form the design of relieving 
himself from the dread of an aspinDg neighbour, and 
of increasing his power and dominion by the country 
uhich that neighbour possessed. Hie district of 
I urruchnbad was governed by an Afghatin of the 
Bungush tribe Tins man the Vizir endeavoured 
to make lus instrument ui the destruction of the 
Rohillas But the Bungush chieftain lost lus life in 
the contest Die \ lzir was not less greedy of the 
coimtiy of his Bungush fnend, than he uns of that 
of his Bolnlla antagonist. Die family of the Bun 
gush chieftmn perceiving the designs of the Virir, 
formed n confederate with the neighbouring Afg 
hatins The \ izir was defeated in a great battle 
after uliich the Afghauns proceeded in two liodics, 
one to Alhilialmd, nhcre they plundered the cltr and 
besieged the citadel the other to I ucknon, vluch 
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they expected to surprise The Vizir, now trembling BOOK nr. 
foi his own possessions, could think of nothing better Chap 4 
than the wretched resource of calling in the Mahrattas 174 . 9 - 50 . 
to his aid They fell upon the country with their usual 
lapidity; took the Afghauns m a great measure by 
surpnse , and compelled them after much slaughter 
to take shelter in the neighbouring hills This done, 
the Mahrattas had no inclination to depart. They 
took up their quarters during the rainy season in the 
country which they had cleared , and the Vizir was 
fain to assign them a large portion of it in the name 
of a reward for their service. The Afghauns, as a 
welcome counterpoise, were allowed to re-occupy the 
remainder These events occurred before the end of 
the year 1750. 

In 1749, Ahmed Abdallee marched from Cabul, 
and advanced as far as Lahore. Meer Munnoo, the 
eldest son of the late Vizir, had been appointed Go- 
vernor of Multan, and of as much of the other provinces 
of Upper India, as could be recovered from the Per- 
sians or Afghauns. Being unprepaied for adequate 
resistance, he offered to purchase the retreat of the 
Dooianee by assigning to lum the revenues of four 
distiicts , with which Ahmed, for the present, thought 
pioper to content himself. 1 * 3 In two years he repeated 
his visit ; when Meer Munnoo, after some months of 
vigorous resistance, was betrayed by one of his gene- 
rals, and defeated The Dooranee Shah was not 
incapable of generosity , he soothed the vanquished 
leader by obliging expressions, and appointed him 
his deputy in the two provinces of Multan and 
Lahoie, which were now finally severed from the 
dbmimon of the Moguls A messenger was sent to 

1 Seer Mutakhareen (m 70) Mr Scott speaks of a vigorous resist- 
ance on the part of the Governor (p 225), but Golam Hussun says, 

there. -was no fighting, and so does Kojeh Abdulturreem (p 2SG) 

3 
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book nL Delhi to demand even o formal cession of the con 
( -' nA>> * qnered territory and, though SufTder Jung was sum- 
1752 mo tied from his government, with a view to resist the 
Afghauns, the favourite eunuch, jealous of the honour 
which he might acquire by recovering those im 
portent provinces, persuaded the Emperor to ratify 
the cession before he arrived About the same time 
on expedition was undertaken against one of the 
nations of Rajpoots, who had seized, with a dis- 
putable title, upon certain districts in Ajmere The 
war was ill conducted and ended in disgrace. 

A youth now appeared on the stage who was des- 
tined to play a conspicuous part in the closing scenes 
of the Mogul sovereignty This was the only eon of 
Gazee ad Dien Khan, the eldest son of Nizam al 
Mulh Upon the death of Nazir Jung in Deccan, 
Gazec ad Dien Ms elder brother, solicited the Vice 
royalty of that important country for himself and 
taking with him the Mnhrattn army which had been 
in the pay of the Vizir, marched unmolested to 
Aurangabad. At this place he died only a few days 
nftcr lus arrival. His army immediately dispersed 
nnd the Mahratta general took possession of Candcsh 
the government of wiuch the deceased Viceroy had 
been obbged to assign him in security for the pay of 
Ins troops. His son Sh nab ad Dicn, whom be bad 
left in the capital, made so good n use of his interest 
chieflv with the Vizir SufTder Jung that lie received 
his fathers titles of Glmzcc ad Dicn Khan Bahadur, 
and was raised to his office of Ameer al Omrnli 
This did not prevent him from joining immediately 
the party of the Tmperor, and from seconding, with 
all his power the machinations intended for the 
destruction of the Vizir The military command of 
the palace was artfully taUcn out of the hands of that 
officer nnd he and his dependants were refused 
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admittance. The Vizir was alarmed at the prospect BOOK nr 
of a war with his master. He therefore solicited CnAP 4 
permission to retire to his government beyond the 1752. 
Jumna This was lefuscd He marched out of the 
city, and encamped at a few miles distance , with an 
intention of proceeding to his government without 
leave, but without drawing the sword, unless in self 
defence. - Learning that an attack was' certainly 
intended, he invited to his assistance the Jaat Raja 
Sooiaje Mul This chief had already fought m his 
service, and readily joined his old friend and com- 
mander. 1 The Vizir set up a new Emperor, a youth 
whom he represented as one of the royal princes ; 
and laid siege to the castle. It was vigorously de- 
fended by the spirit and bravery of the young Ameer 
al Ornrali , and, after a fruitless contest of six months, 
both parties were glad to negotiate. Suffder Jung 
gave up his pretended Prince, and was allowed to 


> The Jaats or Jauts, inhabiting the mountainous region, from the 
Chumbul and Jumna eastward, to the Jeypoor Itojahshipon the west, 
and from twenty coss to the southward of Agra, to the prownce of- 
Delhi on the north, were known as a formidable predatory tribe from 
the earliest period of the Mohamedan history The original seat of the 
Jaats appears to have been near the Indus, m the lower part of Multan 
Their chief, or one of their chiefs, was recened into the service of 
Jehander Shah, and behaved with gallantry in the’w’ar between that 
Prince and Fcroksere Upon the ascendancy gained by the latter 
Prince, the Jaat retired with his plunder to his fortress ofBhurtpore 
This chief was succeeded by his son, who was obliged to become tri- 
butary to the Rajah of Jeypoor To him succeeded his brother, who 
contrned to throw off his dependance upon the Rajpoot, and, first of 
his race, assumed the title of Rajah During the weakness of Mahomed 
Shah’s administration, he spread his incursions to the very walls of 
Agra, and left to his son and successor, Sooraje Mull, a considerable 
kingdom His power, and vicinity to the capital, rendered him an 
object of consequence, and the Vizir had attached him to his interests 
by placing him among the Omralis of the empire, and other favours 
Sec an account of the Jaats, Asiat An Reg 1802, Characters, p 12 
Also “ A Sketch of Rajehpootaneh,” translated from the Persian, in 
ic Tracts, &;c v by William Franckhn, a small volume, published ip 
1811 
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retire to Ins government, but was deprived of the 
Vizint, which was bestowed upon Intixnm nd Dow- 
loh, son of the late Vizir Kummir ad Dien Khan 
The Jont Knjah, Soornje Mul hod given suffi 
cicnt umbrage by his support of the rebellious Vizir 
but, during the weakness of the Mogul government, 
the Jnnts had also extended their encroachments over 
a great part of the province of Agra The youthful 
ardour of Ghazec od Dien suggested to him on 
expedition for the entire reduction of the Jaat country 
He called to his assistance a Mahrntta general 
Holkar Mulhar and the Jasts unable to keep tbe 
field, retired to their strong holds To reduce them 
speedily, heavy cannon was required. Tor tins Gnzce 
ad Dien applied to the Emperor But the aspiring 
temper of the Ameer al Omroh was already formid 
able to both the Emperor and Intizam nd Dow lnh 
Soorajc SIul, aware of their sentiments convened 
intimation to the Emperor, that if he would meet 
him nt Secundra, he would join him with nil lus 
forces and deliver him nt once from the dangers 
which, from the ambition of his Ameer al Omrnli 
impended over his person and throne. The scheme 
was relished and the Emperor, under pretence of 
a hunting party, sot forward w ith ns great a force as 
possible on the rond to Secundra. He had advanced 
ns far ns that citj when Holkar Mullmr surprised 
Ins camp in the night The Emperor, the A four, 
and other leading officers fled, disguised os women 
leaving even their waves and daughters behind them 
Upon this the nrmv disbanded, and Cazec nd Dien 
marched to the capital where nothing remained to 
oppose him He invested himself with the officcof 
Vizir «cired the Emperor and his mother blinded 
them lxith and bringing forth A ezze? nd Dien son 
of the laic Jchandcr Shall* proclaimed lum Emperor, 
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by the title of Aulumgeer the Second. This revolu- BOOK IIL 
tion occurj ed in the year 1753. 1 CuAP ' 4 ' 

During- the same year died Suffder Jung, Subali- ^53 
der of Oude ; and was succeeded by Sujah ad Dow- 
lah, his son. About the same time died also Meer 
Munnoo, Viceroy, under the Al>dalee King, of the 
provinces of Multan and Lahore. By the severe ex- 
actions of the government, and the interruptions of 
agriculture thiough the ravages and terror of war, 
these provinces had for some time been severely af- 
flicted with scaicity. Of this, one important conse- 
quence was, an accession to the numbers and power 
of the Seiks; for that people making it a rule to pro- 
vide maintenance and occupation for one another, 
great numbers of persons in distress were tempted to 
join them ; and all were leadily received upon adopt- 
ing the gaib and principles of the sect. 1 2 The Ab- 
dallee Shah withdrew not the government of Multan 
and Lahore fiom the family of Meer Munnoo His 
son was a minor ; but, in quality of guardian of the 
minor, his mother was allowed to act in his stead. 

Under this anangement, the disoider of the provinces 
increased. The weakness of the administration sug- 
gested to the Vizir, who now had changed his title 
from that of Gazee ad Dien Khan to that of Umad 
al Mulk, the project of -wresting the provinces at once 
from the hands of this female supenntendant, and 
from the dominion of the’Afghauns. During the life 
of Meer Munnoo, the daughter of the Governess had 
been promised in marriage to Gazee ad Dien Khan, 
who now claimed fulfilment of the contract. The 
mother, to whom few events could yield greater plea- 
sure, conveyed to him his bnde, with all the magni- 

1 The Seer MutaUiarecn is followed m the te>.t Francklm (Hist of 
Shah Anlum, p 4) sa^s, 1755 

" Seer Mutakhareen, m 137 
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book TIL ficcncc which the importance of the nuptials appeared 
Cnip 4. j 0 re q Uire Under the confidence and security wluch 
jyift this alhance inspired, the Vizir detached o body of 
troops to Lahore, who seized and conveyed to his 
camp, the deluded Governess inveighing against his 
perfidy, and denouncing the vengeance which Ahmed 
Shah her sovereign would speeddy exact. 

The fulfilment of her angry predictions was not long 
deferred The exasperated Afghaun hasted from 
Candahar to Lahore which was evacuated on his ap- 
proach and thence directed his march to Delhi 
The Vizir, sensible of his inability to contend with 
the storm, eagerly sobcifed reconciliation with his 
mother in law, and employed her as a mediator with 
the Shah The invader rejected not the prayer but 
demanded a large contribution ns the pnee of his dc 
men cr and, in the mean time, continued lus march 
to Delhi The wretched Aulumgcer, having no 
means of resistance, opened to him the gates of the 
capital and affected to receive him as a royal guest 
For some weeks Delhi w as -subject to all the enor 
mitics wluch arc practised by a barbarian soldier. , on 
n prostrate foe To gratify more fully the rapacity 
of the invader, Umad al Hulk offered to go in per 
son to raise contributions in the Dooah or country 
lietwccn the Jumnn and Ganges while the Doorancc 
Shah was to march against the country of the Jnnt 
Rajah Soorqjc Mul lie line! reduced sortie for- 
trc« cs and was employed in besieging the atndd of 
Agra, when a plague broke out m Ins camp Upon 
this lie formed the resolution of returning immediately 
to hts own country, without even waiting for the re- 
turn of the Vizir An interview, ns lie. pas cd Delhi 
again took place between him nml Aulumgcer The 
fallen Mogul entreated the invader of Ins country not 
to lcare lum in the hinds of his overbearing Vizir 
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Nujeeb ad Dowdah, a chief of Rohillas, who had BOOK irr 
lately acted a conspicuous part in the imperial service, CnAr , * 
was, at the request of the Emperor, appointed Ameer 1755. 
al Omrah ; and to him the Doorance recommended 
tlie protection of his master. 

The Vizir, upon the retreat of the Abdalees, en- 
gaged in his party Ahmed Khan, the Bungush chief 
of Furrukhabad, whose father had lost his life in the n 
contest with the Rohillas. To him and Ins Afghauns 
he joined an army of Mahrattas, under Ragonaut 
Raow and Holkar. With this force he marched to 
Delhi. The Emperor and Nujeeb ad Dowlah shut 
the gates of the city ; but, after a siege of forty-five 
days, the Emperor was obliged to submit ; while Nu- 
jeeb ad Dowlah, by bribing the Mahrattas, obtained 
the means of escaping to his own district in Rohil- 
cund , and his office of Ameer al Omrah was bestowed 
upon Ahmed Khan. Alee Gohur, the eldest son of 
Aulumgeer, was in the vicinity of Delhi, supporting 
himself with a small body of cavalry on some districts 
which he had in Jaglure. The -Vizir made his father 
recall him , and the Prince repaired to Delhi, but re- 
fused to enter the citadel where he might easily be 
confined. He was, accordingly, besieged m Iris pa- 
lace ; but a few of his followers cut a passage foi him 
through the troops of the Vizir, and he made his 
escape to Nujeeb ad Dowlah, with whom, and with 
the Subahdar of Oude, he remained for some months; 
and then betook himself for an asylum to the English 
in Bengal. 

The settlement which, with short-sighted policy, 
the Viceroy of Oude had given to a body of Mahrat- 
tas in pait of Rohilcund, had fired other Mahrattas 
with a passion for the fertile countiy beyond the Gan- 
ges Of this passion, 111 labouring the Hun of Nu- 
vol 11. 2 E ' - 
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BOOK m jccb od Dowlah, and of tlie Nabob of Oad^, 1 whose 
Cg * l> 4 power he dreaded, and whose government he desired, 
1750 Urrrnd al Mulk resolved to make his account At 
his instigation two chiefs Junkojce and Duttah Sin 
dia, set out from Deccan, meditating no less than the 
entire subjugation of Hindustan The} crossed the 
Jumna and driving Niyeeb ad Don lab from the 
open country, besieged him in one of his forts, where 
he defended himself with obstinate bravery Sujah 
ad Dowlah saw that the danger was common and 
collecting an army marched to support him He 
encountered the Mahratta army gained the advnn 
tage, and forced it to cross the Jumna, where a consi 
dcrable portion of it perished in the waters. Hear 
mg at the same time of the march of the Abdalee 
Shah, its leaders were sufficiently disposed to accora 
modntion 

As soon ns Umnd nl Mulk f the i«r, was made 
acquainted with the alliance of Sujah ad Dowlnh and 
the Rolulkis, it was las desire, as Ins interest, to march 
to the assistance of his Mnliratta allies But be was 
now beset with a number of difficulties The Abdalee 
Shall, whom lie had twice offended Vas m motion 
JJic Rohillas, with the Nabob of Oude were oppos- 
ing tlic jtfahmttas And \ulumgcer was in corres- 
pondence with all liu enemies He resolved, without 

* The imn Nabob it cqainleot to Subabdir u very modem In 
Hindailani and ii utd to luvo began with Sojali Dowlah Formerly 
it wa* not applied to the Sntnhiir or governor of the Subali bal to 
the Sul>ahdari deputy or lacwm tmentt the literal meaning of the 
word bang deputy The nerr tuo of the term b thin accounted for In 
the Seer MuiakhjPccn (ifi 1C7) When the Pnnce Aire Gnhur wai 
on the vuit jail mentioned (a Sojih nd Dowlah and received the eom- 
pl menti of that Oorcmor he addretted him by the title of brttkrr 
JW t which ban^ reckoned an elegant compliment paired into ™ 
itnauon wlrn the name wn afierwirdi currently applied to him, ipd 
aim t* vthtr goranon 
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scruple, to deliver himself from the last of these diffi- 
culties. A trusty Cashmerian having received his 
commission, the Emperor was stabbed with poignards, 
and his body thrown out upon the strand of the Jum- 
na; where it was stripped by the people, and remain- 
ed exposed for eighteen hours. Mohee al Sunnut, a 
son or grandson of Kauin Buksh, the youngest son of 
Aurungzebe, was taken from confinement, and set up 
as the pageant of royalty; after which the Vizir 
hastened to join the conflict against Nujeeb ad Dow- 
lah and the Nabob of Oude. He was on his march 
when he heard that peace was concluded ; and that 
the Mahrattas were gone to oppose themselves to the 
approach of the Ahdalee King. The means of per- 
sonal safety now engrossed the mind of Uinad al 
Mulk. He retired to the country of Suraje Mul, 
and shut himself up m one of the strongest of his 
forts. 

Upon the last retreat of Ahmed Dooranee Shah 
from Hindustan, he had left his son Governor of La- 
hore and Multan , disoidered by revolutions, wasted 
and turbulent. A chief who had served with distinc- 
tion under the late Meer Munnoo incited the Seiks to 
join him in molesting the Dooranees , and they gain- 
ed several important advantages over their principal 
commanders. They invited the Mahratta generals, 
Ragonaut Raow, Shumsheer Bahadur, and Holkar, 
who had advanced into the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
to join them in driving the Abdalees fiom Lahore. 
No occupation could be moie agreeable to the Mah- 
rattas. After taking Sirhmd, they advanced to La- 
hore, where the Ahdalee Prince made but a feeble 
resistance, and fled ' This event put them in posses- 
sion of both Multan and Lahore. Placing the coun- 
try undei a Temporary government, they marched 
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500 K II L homeward at the approach of the rains but left a 
^ nAfl 4 Mahratta Subabdar, who next season extended his 
jYgo acquisitions as far as the nver Attok It was at this 
very time that the army, of which we have already 
spoken, marched to take possession of Rohilcimd and 
Oude And the whole Indian continent appeared now 
about to be swallowed up by the Mahrattns. Had not 
Ahmed Shah, the Abdalec, whose empire was in its 
youth and vigour, been upon the stage had not the 
Mnhmttns at that time been possessed of extraor- 
dinary power , the Mnhrattas, m the one case , the 
Abdalecs, in the .other, might have extended their 
dominion from Thibet and Persia to Cape Comorin 
The opposition which they made to one another open 
cd a way for o mantime nation to introduce itself 
from the other side of the globe, and to acquire by 
rnpid strides a more complete ascendant over -that ex 
tensive region than any single government had ever 
attained 

Ahmed Shah a as not only roused by the loss of 
bis two provinces and the disgrace impnntcd on his 
arms but be w ns invited by the chiefs anil people of 
Hindustan groaning under the depredations of the 
Mahrnttas, to march to their succour and become 
their King The Mnhrattas flying before him, cvn 
cuoted the two provinces nt his approach and ossem 
hied together from all quarters in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi The Doo ranee army was joined by the 
chiefs of Rolulcund, Nujccb ad Dowlnh, Sandoollah 
klinn, Ilafir Rhnmut and Doondec khan Tor 
some days the Doornnecs hovered round the Mnhmttn 
camp when the Mnhrattas, who were distressed for 
provision* came out and offered battle Their nrm\, 
confuting of 80 000 veteran cavalry, was almost 
wholly destroyed and Duttah Sincba, their General, 
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was among the slain. A detachment of horse sent BOOK nr, 
against another body of Mahrattas, who were maraud- CuAr 4 ' 
ing under Holkar in the neighbourhood of Secundra, 1 y 60# 
surprised them so completely that Holkar fled naked, 
with a handful of followers, and the rest, with the , 
exception of a few prisoners and fugitives, were all 
put to the sword. 

During the rainy season, while the Dooranee Shah 
was quartered at Secundra, the news of this disaster 
and cbsgiace excited the Mahrattas to the greatest 
exertions. A vast ai my was collected ; and Sudda- 
sheo Raow, commonly called Bhaow, the nephew of 
Ballajee, the Peshwa, and other chiefs of the gieatest 
note, assuming the command, the Mahrattas marched to 
gratify the resentments, and fulfil the unbounded hopes 
of the nation. Having been joined by Sooraje Mul the 
Jaat, and Umad al Mulk the Vizu, they arrived at 
the Jumna before it was sufficiently fallen to permit 
either the Mahrattas on the other side, or the Door- 
lanees, to cross In the mean time they matched to 
Delhi, of which after some resistance they took pos- 
session ; plundered it with tlieir usual rapacity, tear- 
ing away even the gold and silver ornaments of the 
palace , proclaimed Sultan Jewan Bukht, the son of 
Alee Gohur, Emperor , and named Sujah ad Dowlah, 

Nabob of Oude, his Vizir. Impatient at intelligence 
of these and some other transactions, Ahmed Shah 
swam the Jumna, still deemed impassable, with his 
whole army. This daring adventure, and the remem- 
brance of the late disaster, shook the courage of the 
Mahiattas , and they entrenched their camp on a plain 
near Panniput. The Dooianee, having surrounded 
their position with paities of troops, to prevent the 
passage of supplies, contented himself for some days 
with skirmishing. At last he tried an assault; when 
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BOOK in. the Bohilla infantry of Nujeeb ad Dowlah forced their 
Ctur 4 way into the hlnhratta works, and Bulwant Raow 
1760 with other chiefs was killed but night put an end to 
the conflict Meanwhile scarcity prevailed, and filth 
accumulated, in the Mohratta camp The vigilance 
of Ahmed intercepted their convoys In a little time 
famine and pestilence raged A battle became the 
only resource The Abdalee restrained his troops 
till the Mahrattas had advanced a considerable w ay 
from their works when he rushed upon them with 
so much rapidity os left, them hardlj any time for 
using their cannon The Bhaow was killed early in 
the action confusion soon pervaded the arm}, and a 
dreadful carnage ensued The field was floated with 
blood. Twent) two thousand men and women wero 
taken prisoners Of those who escaped from the field 
of battle, the greater part w ere butchered by the pco 
pie of the country who had suffered from their depre- 
dations. Of an army of 140 000 horse, commanded 
by tbc most celebrated generals of tbc nation, only 
three chiefs of any rank, and a mere residue of the 
troops found their wn) to Deccn The Dooranee 
Shah made but little use of this mighty victory 
After remaining a few months at Delhi, he rccog 
mzed Alec Gohur, as Emperor, bj the title of Shall 
Aulum the Second and entrusting Nujeeb nd Dow 
lab with the suptnn tendance of affairs till bis irnistc 
should return from Bengal lie marched back to bis 
capital of Cnhul in the end of the year 17G0 With 
Aulungccr the Second, the empire of the Moguls 
may be justly considered as having armed at its 
dose The unlinppy Pnnce who now received the 
name of Fmpcror, and who after n life of misery 
■nd disaster, ended lus days a pensioner of English 
merchants, never possessed a sufficient degree of 
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power to consider himself for one moment as master BOOK ill 
of the throne . 1 Chap * 1 * * 4 


1 The events of Aulumgecr’s and the preceding reign are found in / 

considerable detail in the Seer Mutakharcen (in 62 — 192 ), which is 
abridged by Scott, Hist of Aurungzcbc’s Successors, p 224 — 246 The 

principal facts arc noticed, hut in certain respects somewhat differently, 

by Francklm, JLife of Shah Aulmn, p 7 — 27. 
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CHAP V 

A Comparison of the State of Civilization among 
the Mahomedan Conquerors of India with the 
State of Civilisation among the Hindus 

book iit After this display of the transactions to which the 
c,tAr s Mahomedan nations have given birth in Hindustan 
it is necessary to ascertam ns exactly ns possible 
the particular stage of civilization at which these 
nations had arrived Beside the importance of this 
inquiry, as n portion of the history of the human 
mind, and a leading fact in the history of India it is 
requisite for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
civilization of the Hindus received advancement or 
depression from the ascendancy over them which the 
Mnhomednns acquired. 

A\ r C have seen m the comparisons adduced to lllus 
tratc the state of civilization among the Hindus, that 
the nations in the western parts of Asia the Persians, 
the Arabians and even the Turks possessed a degree 
of intellectual faculties rather higher than the nations 
situnted beyond them km ard the East were rather 
less deeply involved in the absurdities and weaknesses 
of a rude state of sodetj had in fact attained a stage 
of civilization m some little degree, higher than the 
other inhabitants of tlint quarter of the globe 

This is a statistical fact, to which it js not probable 
that much contradiction ss ill hereafter be nppbcd It 
is chieflv of importance, for the present inquiry, to 
idiou tlrnt the people who nctuall) imaded Hindus* 
tan nml assumed the government mcr so large a 
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equal in Civilization fn other Asiatics 

portion of its inhabitants, were perfectly on a level book ill 
with the Arabians and Pcisians, m the highest state ClIA1> * 5 
of their civilization. 

The Mahomcdans, who established their dominion 
in Hindustan, weie principally derived from the 
eastern portions of that gieat country which was 
contained within the limits of the Persian empire in 
its greatest extent 

These eastern provinces of the great Peisian empiie, 

Bactria and Transoxiana, with the contiguous regions, 
at the time when those men were formed who estab- 
lished the Mahomedan dominion in Hindustan, were 
remarkable rather for exceeding than falling short of 
the other paits of that empire, in the attainments of 
civilized life The language of Balk was reckoned 
the most elegant dialect of the Persian tongue , and 
when God speaks mildly and gently to the clieiubim 
surrounding his thione, this, accoidmg to the Maho- 
medans, is the language he employs. A large pro- 
portion of the men who have been most distinguished 
in all the different walks of Peisian literature, have 
been natives of Balk, of whom it may suffice to 
mention' Mahomed Ebn Emir Khowand Shah, better 
known to Europeans under the name of Mirkhond, the 
author of a great historical work, to which Europeans 
have been indebted for much of their knowledge of 
Persian history; Rashid, a celehiated poet; and 
Anwan, famous both as a poet and astronomer. So 
greatly was Balk distinguished dining the reigns of 
the nnmediate successors of Gmgis Khan, that it was 
denominated Kobbat al Islam, the metropolis of 
Islamism Bokhara was one of the greatest seats of 
learnmg in the East. Students flocked fiom all parts, 
to the celebrated university of Bokhaia. In the 
Mogul language, Bokhar, we are told, is a common 
appellation for a learned man. Among the celebrated 
7 
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men who have made illustrious the studies of Bokhara, 
u found a name* ranked high among his contem 
po runes in all the quarters of the globe, Ebu Stna, or 
Avicenna who wrote above one hundred volumes, 
and died in 1036, at the early age of fifty-eight 
The Moguls were not perfectly barbarous when 
they advanced upon the countries of the WeAt It is 
sufficiently prosed that they had the use of letters, 
they had an alphabet of their own, in no degree cor- 
responding with the troublesome characters of the 
Chinese, but as ingenious and simple as that of the 
Romans. The degree in which they approximated 
to the mental capacity of the most enlightened nations 
of Asm, is abundantly proved, not onl) bj that power 
of combined notion which enabled them to effect their 
conquests, but by the skill with which they regulated 
the government of Chinn, os well as that of Persia 
andTransoxmna, to wluch they subsequently advanced 
It appears not that the government in those several 
countries was more skilfully conducted m any hands, 
than m those of the immediate successors of Gingis. 
The Moguls, at the time of their conquests, were so 
fully prepared for a new step in civilization, that they 
assimilated themselves with wonderful rapidity both 
in China and Persia to the more cultivated people 
among whom the/ had nmved and, in n short time 
were to be distinguished from them rather by slight 
shades of character and manners than an) di /Terence 
in point of avalization In their new acquisitions in 
Persia and Transoxiana, the} were celebrated for 
prosecuting the sciences with great ardour and m 
particular, for linvmg laid astronomy, geography, and 
the mathematical sacnccs, under great obligations 
In the aty of Samarcnnd, the seat of government of 
one of the sons of Gmgis and lus successors, " the 
acadcni} of sciences,” to use the words of the writer 
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in the Universal History, “ was one of the most BOOK in 
eminent to be found among the Mahomedans, who ClIA1> 5 
resorted thither to study from all the neighbouring 
countries.” Abulfeda mentions two decisive marks 
of a considerable degree of civilization. In his time 
the streets were paved, and water was conveyed into 
the city by leaden pipes. The silk-paper made here 
was the most beautiful in Asia , and in great lequest 
over all the East 1 

Mahmood, of Gliizni, the founder of the first Ma- 
homedan dynasty in Hindustan, was the most accom- 
plished Prince in Asia. His court contained an 
assemblage of learned men. The greatest poet of 
Asia wrote in his capital, and was fostered by his 
bounty. He and his nobles adorned Gliizni with an 
architecture which rendered it the finest city in the 
East. He there erected an university, which he 
liclily endowed, and made it one of the principal seats 
of learning in that quarter of the globe . 2 

Under Mahmood of Gliizni, the great soveieign of 
Persia, who combined m his service all the finest 
spirits that Persian civilization could produce, the 
Hindus could not be said to be over-run, or held in 
subjection by a people less civilized than themselves. 

As httle could this be said under the descendants of 
Mahmood, who, though inferior to him in peisonal 
qualities, weie themselves formed, and served by men 
who were formed, undei the full influence of Persian 
arts and knowledge. The same was undoubtedly the 
case with the princes of the Gaunan dynasty They, 


1 For these facts, the reader will find the original authors faithfully 
quoted and extracted, in the Universal History, 11 352, 354 , iv 30p, 
3f)3 , v 123 Modern Part, 8vo Ed. In exploring the Persian and 
.Arabian Authorities, ‘the authors of the Universal History are not the 

worst of our guides 
~ * Vide supra, p 223. 
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and the leaders by whom they were principally served, 
were, m respect of training and knowledge, m reality 
Persians. It will not be denied, that the Moguls, 
the last of the Mahomedon dynasties of Hindustan, 
had remained a sufficient time in Transoxiann and 
Persia, to have acquired all the civilization of these 
two countries, long before they attempted to perform 
conquests in India. The Persian language was the 
language they used the Persian laws, and the Per 
sian religion, were the laws and religion they had 
espoused it was the Persian literature to which they 
were devoted and they earned along with them the 
full benefit of the Persian arts and knowledge, when 
they established themselves in Hindustan 

The question, therefore, is. Whether by a govern 
ment, moulded and conducted agreeably to the pro- 
perties of Persian civilization, instead of a government 
moulded and conducted agreeably to the properties of 
Hindu civilization, the Hindu population of India lost 
or gained Tor the aversion to a government, because 
in the hands of foreigners that is, of men who arc 
called by one rather than some other name, without 
regard to the qualities or the government, whether 
1 letter or worse is a prejudice which reason dis- 
claims. As India was not governed by the Moguls, 
in the character of a detached province, valued only 
as it could he rendered useful to another state, winch 
is the proper idea of foreign conquest hut became 
the sole residence and sole dominion of the Mogul 
government, vhicli thereby found its interest ns 
closely united to that of India, ns it is possildc for the 
interest of a despoticnl government to he united with 
tliat of its people the Mogul government was, to all 
the effects of interest and thence of behaviour, not a 
foreign hut n native government With thc<c con«n 
derations lxJorL the inquirer, it will not admit of any 
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long dispute, that human nature in India gained, book nr. 
and gained very considerably, by passing from a CnAP 5 
Hindu to a Mahomedan government Of this, witli- 
out descending to particulars, the situation of human 
nature, under the Hindu governments which we have 
seen ; that of the Mahrattas, for example , that of 
Nepaul ; tlrat of Mysore, before the time of Hyder 
All ; or that of Travancore ; affords a very satisfac- 
tory proof The defects of Mahomedan rule, enor- 
mous as they justly deserve to be held, can by no 
means be regarded as equal to those which univer- 
sally distinguish the government of Hindus. 

The same minute analysis might here be instituted 
of the grand circumstances which constitute the 
marks of civilization among the Mahomedans of 
India, as has been already executed m legard to the 
Hindus. But it is by no means necessary. The state 
of civilization among the Hindus has been myste- 
rious, and little known With the state of civiliza- 
tion m Peisiathe mstiucted part of European readers 
aie pietty familiar. Besides ; in analysing the cir- 
cumstances which constitute the maiks of civilization 
among the Hindus, such comparisons, for the sake 
of illustiation, were made with the conespondmg 
cncumstances among the Persians, as served to throw 
'some light upon the state of civilization among the 
lattei people, and to show in what position they stood 
as compared with the Hindus. A few short reflec- 
tions under each of the heads will therefoie suffice 

I Classification and Distribution of the 
People In this grand particular, the superiority 
of the older of things among the Mahomedans, over 
that among- the Hindus, was inexpressibly gieat. 

The Mahomedans were exempt from the institution 
of caste , that institution which stands a more effec- 
tual bamer against the welfare of human nature than 
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BOOK ill any other institution which the workings of caprice 
Clur 5 and of selfishness have ever produced. Und£r the 
~ - °™ s Mohomedan despotisms of the East, nearly as much 
03 m repubhes themselves, all men are treated as 
equal There is no noble no privileged class. Le 
gaily, there is no hereditary property, as the king is 
the heir of all his subjects The only thing which 
creates distinction, is office or the exercise of some 
portion of the powers of government For office, 
there is no monopolmngxloss Men from the very 
lowest ranks of hfc are daily rising to the highest 
commands where each of them is honoured, in pro- 
portion not to the opulence of his father, but the 
qualities winch he himself displays. Though here, 
there is wanting that harrier to the unlimited progress 
of the pow er of the king which w os found in the 
hereditary nobility of Europe yet the situation of 
Spain, of Poland, and, in a greater or less degree, of 
every countr) in Europe shows that the bod} of 
the people is not much benefited, when the unlimited 
power of oppressing them instead of being confined 
to the hands of the king and his servants, is shared 
between him and n hotly of nobles 

IT Tnr I okm or Govfrnmekt In the sim 
phaty of Oriental despotism, there is not much room 
for diversity of form Tct there are circumstances 
which distinguish to n considerable extent the state of 
government among the Mnhomednns from that among 
the Hindus and all of them to the advantage of the 
former 

Under the Muhomednn sovereigns there was a re 
gular distribution of the functions of government, to 
certain fixed and regular officers that of the A izir, 
that of the Buhshec Vmecr nl Orarnh, and so on 
Under the Hindu sovereign* there appears to Jmve 
been a confusion of oil things together hi one hetcro* 

1 
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geneous mass. The sovereign governed by a sort ofBOOKirr. 
council, composed of Brahmens, who exercised the CllA1 ‘ 5 
poweis of government, according to no pre-established 
plan ; but according as each by mtiigue, or by repu- 
tation, could obtain an ascendany among the rest. 1 
The natural and common order of things, m this situa- 
■, tion, was, that some one individual acquired a predo- . 
minant influence, and employed the rest as merely 
his instruments. This man became, by way of dis- 
tinction, the minister — pesliwa, as he is called by the 
Mahrattas. Where the council of Brahmens is not a 
regular establishment; the sovereign chooses a minis- 
ter that is, a depositary of all Ins power, who dis- 
poses of it m portions, regulated by no rule, and by 
not much of established custom and habit. 

To the abuse of the power which is placed in the 
hand of absolute soveieigns, there is no limit, except 
fiom three circumstances . 1. Behgion, 2. Insun ec- 
tion, 3. Manners. 

1. When it is said that Religion opposes the will 
of 'the sovereign, it is meant that the ministers of 
religion oppose it, the priests : For, as a political en- 
gine, leligion, without somebody to stand up for it, is 
a dead letter. Now, the priests can only oppose the 
will of the sovereign, when, by their influence over 
the minds of men, they have acquned a great portion 
of power, a power which the king is afraid to provoke 
Again, this' power of the priests will, or will not, be 
applied, m a way to protect the people fiom the 

J Mr Grant remarks that Kirkpatrick’s account of Nepaul exhibits a 
form of government, state officers, civil, and military, nearly the same 
as vrere established in Hindustan, under the rule of the Moguls Grant’s 
Observations on the Hindus, p 41 Bui Kirkpatrick’s account is \ery 
imperfect, and he appears to have supplied his want of information, by 
ideas borrowed from what he knew in other parts of India Besides, 
the Nepaulians, as well as the Mahrattas, were in a situation to borrow , 
from the Mahomedans 
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abuse of the sovereign power, according ns the sove- 
reign allies himself with it, or does not ally himself 
with it If he allies himself with it that is to say, 
if he associates the power of the pnests with his own, 
and admits them to a due share of the benefits which 
he pursues, the power of the pnests is ernployed/not 
m checking, but m supporting him m the abuse of his 
power*. Now, so completely was the power of the 
pnests associated with that of the sovereign, under 
the Hindu system of government, that the power of 
the sovereign was almost wholly transferred into the 
hands of the pnests As the benefit of abusing the 
sovereign power was shared so largely with them 
selves, they had no motive to check, but every motive 
to support. To misgovernment accordingly under 
Hindu sovereigns we find no where any symptoms 
of opposition from religion 

Under Itfnhomcdnn sovereigns, the alliance be- 
tween the Church and the State is much less complete 
The Caliphs, it is true, w ere at once head magistrates, 
and Iipad pnests In other situations, under Maho- 
Tncdon sovereigns, the pnests have had little political 
power Except in some matters of established cus 
tom, which by themselves ore little capable of mend- 
ing the condition of the people upon the whole, they 
have never had sufficient influence, nor apparently 
nn> inclination, to protect the people from the nlmscs 
of sovereign power Herein the} differ from the 
Hindu system of priesthood, and the difference is nn 
important one that they arc not allied with those who 
abuse the sovereign power, and yield them no pro- 
tection 

2, Insurrection is a pnnfciple of salutary opera- 
tion under the governments of the East To Dint is 
owing almost every thing which t lie people arc any 
where left to enjo} I have aland} find some oppor 
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tunities, and as I proceed shall have more, to point book m. 
out remarkable instances of its practical effects. In CuAP 5 ‘ 
a situation \\ here there is no regular institution to **" 
limit the power of gratifying the will, the caprices, 
and the desires of the sovereign and his instruments, 
at the expense of the people, there is nothing which 
hinders the people from being made as completely 
wretched as the unbounded gratification, at their ex* 
pense, of the w ill, caprices, and desires Of those who 
have sovereign power over them, can lender human 
beings ; except the dread of insurrection. But; in a 
situation where the mass of the people have nothing 
to lose, it is seldom difficult to excite them to insur- 
rection. The sovereigns of the East find, by expe- 
rience, that the people, if oppressed be) r ond a certain 
limit, are apt to rebel ; never want leaders of capacity- 
in such a case to conduct them; and aie very apt to 
tread their present race of oppressors under their feet. 

This prospect lays these rulers under a certain degree 
of restraint ; and is the main spiing of that portion 
of goodness which any where appears in the practical 
state of the despotisms of the East. But the dread of 
insurrection was reduced to its lowest terms, among a 
people, whose apathy and patience under suffering ex 
ceeded those of any other specimen of the human 
race. The spirit, and excitability, and courage of 
the Mahomedan portion of the Indian population, un- 
doubtedly furnished, as far as it went, an additional 
motive.. to good government, on the part of the sove-' 
reigns of Hindustan. 

3. It is in a higher state of civilization than that 
exemplified, either among the Mahomedansior among 
the Hindus, that Manners have great influence in 
limiting the abuses of sovereign power. It is only in 
proportion as the mind of man is stisceptible of plea- 
sure from the approbation, pain from the disapproba- 

YOL. ii. 2 F 
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BOOK m tjon, of his feDow crentures, that he is capable of re- 1 
CuxT 6 s train t from the operation of manners unless in so 
~~ ' far as they increase or diminish the chpnce of) insur- 
rection Thpugh no great amount -of salutary effects 
is, therefore, to be, -ascribed to thd loperation of min 
ners, jmdflr the soyereigns, eitlidr of Hindu ot of 
Blahomedan breed, the benefit os far as it went, 
was oil on the side of the Mahomedons. There 
was, in the manners of tbcjflrahomedan conquerors 
of India, an activity, a manliness, an independence, 
tyhich rendered jt-less eqsy for despotism j to sink,, 
among them, to that disgusting state oft weak and 
profligate barbarism, which is the natural condition 
of government among such a passive people ns the 
Hindus ! i f 

Further, along with those remains of barbarism 
uhich m considerable amount adhere to the best of 
the hfnhoraedan nations, as well os to nil the other 
inhabitants of Asirt, a considerable portion of j plain 
gefod sense marked the character of the conquerors of 
India while the natives of that country nro distin 
giuslied b ) n greater deficiency in tire important article 
of practical good sense than any people; above the 
rank of sm ages of whom u e have anv record The 
practical good sense of any people is not u ithout its 
Influence upon the mode of deploying the powers of 
government mid upon the minds of some at least of 
the princes tlrnt wield them. Before the Alogtils pro- 
ceeded to Hindustan, ue lime n proof in the In 
stitutes of the conqueror Timur 1 of the degree of be 
neficent contn\ mice, uith uhich he laid down the 
plan of Ins administration 

“I appointed n Suddur, a man of holiness and of 

* The Pmun tern on mi InmlUtd by Major Djry \ «nd edited 
* ih a jutCjct other lddtrfeat, by Mt \S hue, ih« Arabic Prof«*nr 
■i OiforJ 10 1713 t 
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illustrious dignity, to watch over the conduct of the BOOKiir. 
faithful ; that he might legulate the manners of the ClIAPt 5 ‘ 
times; and appoint superiors in holy offices, and esta- 
blish in every city, and in eveiy town, a judge of pe- 
netiation, and a doctor learned in the law, and a 
superv isoi of the markets, of the weights, and the. 
measures. 

“ And I established a judge for the army, and a 
judge for the subjects* and I sent into every province 
and kingdom, 'an instructor in the law, to deter the 
faithful from those tlnngs which are forbidden, and to 
lead them in the truth. 

“ And I ordained that m every town, and in every 
city, a mosque, and a school, and a monastery, and an 
alms-house for the poor and the indigent, and an 
hospital for the sick and infirm, should be founded, 
and that a physician should be appointed to attend the 
hospital ; and that in every city a government-house, 
and a court for the administration of justice should 
be built ; and that superintendents should lie appoint- 
ed to watch over the cultivated lands, and over the 
husbandmen. 

“ And I commanded that they should build places of 
worship, and monasteries in every city , and that they 
should erect structures for the reception of travellers 
on the high roads, and that they should make bridges 
across the rivers 

“And I commanded that the ruined bridges* should 
be repaired ; and that bridges should be constructed 
over the rivulets, and over the livers , and 'that on 
the roads, at the distance of one stage from each other; 
Kauruwansarai should be erected ; and that guards 
and watchmen should be stationed on the road, and 
that in every Kauruwansarai people should be ap- 
pointed to reside , and that the watching and guard-f 

2 r 3 
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mg ofthe roads shouldappertam unto them and that 
those guards should *be answerable for whatever 
should be stolen i on the roads from the unwary trn 
veller t » 

“ And I ordered that the Snddur and the Judge 
should, from time to time, lay before me all the eccle- 
siastical affairs of my empire and I appointed a 
Judge m equity, that he might transmit unto me all 
civil matters of litigation, that came to pass amongst 
my troops and my subjects.” 

Here li a selection of four of the most important 
objects of government, m making a provision for 
which, the first care and attention of the itfogul sove- 
reign arc employed The administration of justice 
the instruction of the people the facilitation of inter- 
course, and his ; own knowledge of all that is trans- 
acted m his name. That the provision for these ob- 
jects was very incomplete, we have sufficient nssur 
nnee but some progress was mode in the art and 
science of go\ eminent, when they were pointed out 
as primary objects of regard still more, when some- 
thing considerable was really dono for tlieir attain- 
ment 

Of the twelve maxims of Ids government, the fol- 
lowing is a selection 

M Persons of wisdom, and deliberation and ngi 
lance, and circumspection, and aged men endowed 
with knowledge and foresight, I admitted to my pn 
vntc councils and I nssoanted with them and I 
reaped benefit, and acquired experience from their 
conversation 

u The soldier and the subject I regarded with the 
same cje. And such was the discipline which I 
established amongst mv troops end my subjects tlrnt 
the one was never injured or oppressed by the otlier 
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** From amongst the wise and the prudent, wlio BOOK in. 
meiited trust and confidence, who were worthy of CnA1> 
being consulted on the affairs of government, and to 
whose caie I might submit the seciet concerns of my 
empire, I selected a certain number, whom I consti- 
tuted the repositories of my seciets : And my weighty 
and hidden transactions, and my secret thoughts and 
intentions, I deliveied ovei to them. 

“ By the rizzeeis, and the secretaries, and the 
scribes, I gave older and regularity to my public 
councils * I made them the keepers of the mirror of 
my government, in v Inch they showed unto me the 
affairs of my empire, and the concerns of my armies 
and my people : And they kept rich my treasury ; and 
they r secuied plenty and prosperity to my soldiers and 
to my subjects; and by pioper and skilful measures 
they repaned the disorders incident to empire , and 
they kept in older the revenues and the expences of 
government, and they exerted themselves m pro- 
moting plenty and population >r thioughout my do- 
minions 

“ Men learned in medicine, and skilled in the art 
of healing, and astiologers and geometricians, who 
aie essential to the dignity of empire, I drew around 
me And by the aid of physicians and chiiurgeons 
I gave health to > the sick. And with the assistance 
of astrologers I ascertained the benign or malignant 
aspect of the stars, their motions, and the revolutions 
of the heavens „ And with the aid of geometricians 
and architects, I laid out gardens, and planned and 
constructed magnificent buildings 

(t Historians, and such as were * possessed of infor- 
mation and intelligence, I admitted to^my presence: 

And from these men I heard the lives of the prophets 
and the patriarchs, and the histories of ancient princes, 
and the events by which , they arrived at the dignity 
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BObK in of empire, and the^ causes of the declension of their 
CnAF 6 fortunes And from the narratives and the histones 
of those pnnces, and from the manners and the con 
duct of each ,of them, I acquired experience and 
knowledge And from those men I heard the de 
scnptions and the traditions of the vanons regions 
of the globe, and acquired knowledge of the l sitim 
tions of the kingdoms of the earth 
t " To travellers and to voyagers of every cquntry, 
I gave encouragement, that they might communicate 
unto me the intelligence and transactions of the sur 
rounding nations And I appointed merchants and 
chiefs of Knuriiwauns to trarel to every kingdom 
and to [every country, that they might bring unto 
me all sorts of valuable merchandize and rare eti 
nositics, from KJiuttnu and from Khuttun and from 
Chcen and from Mnuchecn, and frofn Hmdostaun, 
and from the cities of Arabia, and from Missur, and 
from SI mum and from Room, and from the islands 
of Ihc Christians -t^iat the} might give me mformn 
tion of the situation, and of the manners and of the 
customs of the natives and inhabitants of those re- 
gions, and that they might observe nnd comhmnicatc 
unto me the conduct of the primes of cvciy kingdom 
and of cverv country towards thar subjects." 

All these different points hud down, in writings ns 
main objects of attention m tlie conduct of govern 
raent undouhtedl} indicate a state oT the human 
mind very considerably remoxed from the Idlest 
barbarism 

Tlic following regulations respecting the collection 
of the revenues of all the parts of an imperfect 
government that winch most deeply afTccts the hap- 
piness of the people indicate no common share of 
excellence in tin. spirit of administration 

M Vnd I commanded that the Ameers, and the 
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Ming bau slices,- in collecting 1 the revenues from the book in. 
subjects,' 1 should not, on any account, demand falore CnAr 5 
than the taxes ^nd duties established' 

- “ And to every province oh which a royal assign- 
meht was granted, I ordained that two supervisors 
should be appointed , that one of them 'should inspect 
the' collections, and watch over the concerns of the 
'inhabitants, that they might not “be impos'd ished, 
and that the Jaugheerdaur might not ill use or op- 
press them, and that he should take an account of all 
the sums which were collected m the province , and 
that the other supervisor should keep a register of the 
public expenses, and distribute the revenues' among 
the soldiers: 7 j 

<e And every Ameer who was appointed to a jaug- 
heer, I ordained that for the space of three years it 
should remain unto him, and that, after three years, 
the state of the province should be inspected . If the 
inhabitants were satisfied, and if the country Was 
flourishing and populous, that he should be continued 
therein ; but if the contrary should appear, that the 
jaugheer should return unto the crown, and, that for 
the three ''following' years, subsistence should not be 
* granted to the holdei theieof . 

<c And I ordained that the collection of the taxes 
from the subject might, when necessary, be enfoiced 
by menaces and by threats, but never by whips and 
by scourges. The governor, whose authority is in- 
ferior to the power of the scourge, is unwoithy to 
govern. 

<f I ordained that the revenues and the taxes should 
be collected in such a manner as might not be produc- 
tive of rUin to the subject, or of depopulation to the 
country.” 

Of the produce of the fertile and cultivated lands, 
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book IIL one third was taken for. the government and this 
Cbaf 5 was the principal and almost the only source of the 
revenue. 

“ And I ordained, whoever undertook the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands, or built an aqueduct, or made a 
canal, or planted a grove, or restored to culture a 
deserted district, thntjn the first year nothing should 
he taken from him, and t that in |the second year, 
'whatever the subject voluntarily offered should be 
received, and that in the third year the duticsishould 
be collected according to the regulation » i 

*' And I ordained,! that if thench and the powerful 
should oppress the poorer subject, and injure or dc 
stroy his property, nn equivalent for the damage 
sustained should be levied on the rich oppressor, and 
he delivered to the injured person, that he might be 
restored to bis former estate. 

** And I ordained, that in every countiy three 
ViKcers should be stationed , The first, for the 
subject — to keep a regular account of the taxes and 
the duties received and what sums, and to what 
amount, were paid in by the subject and under u hat 
denomination, and on a hat account, nnd to preserve 
an exact statement of the u hole The second, for 
the soldier — to take account of the sums paid to the 
troops, and of the sums remaining due unto them ” 
The third was for certain miscellaneous services, too 
tedious to be specified 

These details nre sufficient to show, that among the 
Moguls, even nt their first irruption into Hindustan, 
the arts of government u ere considerably advanced 
and that the Hindus had much to gain b) a change 
of masters In the hands of some of the most 
eminent of the Mogul princes, the Fmperor Akbar/ 
for instance the poncra of government were dis- 
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tributed, and employed with' a skill which 'would BOOlU IT 
not disgrace a period of considerable knowledge and „ CllAI> 5 
refinement. 

Though in a pure despotism much depended on 
the qualities of the sovereign, yet when a good plan 
of administration was once fully intioduced, a portion 
of its excellence always remained, foi a time ; and 
had a strong tendency to become perpetual. 

III. The Laws. — The laws of the Hindus, we 
have alieady seen, are such as could not originate m 
any other than one of the weakest conditions of the 
human intellect , and, of all the forms of law known 
to the human species, they exhibit one of the least 
capable of producing the benefits which it is the end 
and the only good consequence of law, to ensure. 

The Mahomedan law, as introduced into India by 
its Mogul conquerors, is defective indeed, as com- 
pared with any veiy high standard of excellence; 
but compare it with the standard of any existing 
system, with the Roman law for instance, or the law 
of England, and you will find its inferiority not so 
remarkable, as those who are familiar with these sys- 
tems, and led by the sound of vulgar applause, are 
in the habit of believing. In the following view of 
the most remarkable particulars in the state of Ma- 
homedan law, a reference to the system of English 
law is peculiarly instructive, and even necessaiy , as 
it is by the English system that the Mahomedan has 
been superseded 

1. The civil, or non-penal branch' of law,' lays 
down the rights which it is, for the good of the 
species, required should be constituted in behalf of 
the individual; in other woids, prescribes the power 
which the individual, for the good of the species, ought 
exclusively to possess, over persons, and over things. 

The particular powers or privileges which it is ex- 
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pedient to constitute rights, are,-* in the grentjpojnfc, 
so distinctly and,; strongly indicated by-common 
experience, that there is a very general agreement 
about them among notions' m all the stages of civi- 
lization Nations differ chiefly in ( the mod? of sc 
curing those rights. » , , ^ , 

One instrument, withput which they cannot be 
secured, is strict and accurate definition In afford- 
ing strict and accurate definitions of the rights of the 
individual, the three systems of law, Roman, English, 
and Mohomednn, arc not very far from ibeing on n 
level Completeness, m point of definition, i it seems, 
is a perfection in the state of law, which it requires, n 
very advanced stpge of,avibzation to bestow « At 
first, expenencp has provided no record of all the 
variety of material caid for which a provision is 
necessary Afterwards, the human ,mm$ Js not suf- 
ficiently dear npd skilful to classify accurately a mul 
titude of particulars and without accurate dospfica* 
ti?n useful definitions and rules can never, be framed. 
Lastlv (and thnt is the state in which the more avi T 
bred nations of Europe have long been placed) custom 
and Iinbit acquire n dominion which it is not easy to 
break and the professors of law |>os?css an interest 
in its impcrfectioas, which prompts them to make 
exertions, and n power which enables them for a 
long tune to make successful exertions, to defeat all 
fiidcnv ours for its improvement , , 

Until vciy Intel}, tlicre was noavil code, that is to 
ny, there was no description jgood or Imd in a per 
mnnent set of words, of almost any of the nglits bc- 
longmg to individuals, in an} countr} in Europe. 
.The whole was traditionary, the whole was oral 
then, was hardly an} legislative writing Of course 
in the greater number of cases, nobod} knew exactly 
wlut was right The judge baring no fixed definition 
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for In? guidance, made for himself, on each particular BOOK III. 
occasion, a definition to suit that particular occasion. CllAI> 5 
But these numerous definitions, made by numerous 
judges on numerous occasions wcie moie or less dif- 
feienl one fiom another All the appioximnlion to 
accmac) that w as attained, or that was attainable, con- 
sisted in this, that the routine of decision fixed a 
ceitain spheic, within which the vaiialion of the 
arbiliarj definitions which the judges on each occasion 
made for themselves w as ivilh a certain force, con- 
fined ; as he. b} whom a w ider range was taken for 
injustice than what w r as usually taken, would expose 
himself to the consccptcnces of blame. Within a few 
years some attempts have been made, m some of the 
German stales,- to suppty a code , that is, to give fixed 
and dctei minate words to tlie law s, by the only in- 
strument of peimanenc) r and certainty m language, 
waiting. These attempts have been partial, and ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, even as for as they w r ent The 
Empeior Napoleon was the first sovereign in modern 
Europe, who bestow r ed upon his subjects the inestim- 
able benefit of laws, m written, fixed, and determinate 
w r ords Many aie the faults wdiich might be dis- 
covered in tliis code, iveie this the place to criticise 
the execution , but with all its impel fections, it placed 
the French people, with respect to law, m a situation 
far more favourable than that of any other people 
upon the globe. In England, the whole portion of 
the field, occupied by what is denominated the com- 
mon law; that is, almost all the civil, and a gieat 
pioporlion of the penal branch, is m the unwritten, 
that is, the oral, and traditionary, or barbarous state 
Lastly, that portion, which bears the chaiacter of 
written, or statute law, is so overloaded with useless 
words, so devoid of classification , 'and the expression 
is so ambiguous and obscuie; that tlie law r yers declare 
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it is far more polluted with the vice of uncertainty, 
than that which is in a state of necessary and per pc 
tual fluctuation, the common law itself 
The form of the Mahomedan law, os exhibited to us 
in some of the best 6f its digests, as the Hedaya, 1 for 
instance, is not much more rude and barbarous than 
this To give any intelligible account of the powers 
which law converts into rights, it is necessary to 
moke a distribution of the existences which are the 
subject of those rights, or over which the powers, 
converted into rights, are granted This distribution 
is the same, in the hfnhomedan, as in the 'European 
8} stems. The subjects of those rights, or the existences 
over which the powers arc granted, arc either, First, 
Persons or, Secondly, Things In the case in which 
Persons are considered as the subject of rights 1 
individuals, as individuals, are allotted rights, or cx 
elusive powers, with respect to their own persons 2 
as husbands, fathers, sons, masters, setmnts, judges 
sudor* king*, or subjects, thej ore allotted rights 
.or exclusive powers, with respect to the persons (in 
■duding the Services) of others In the cose in which 
Things nrc considered as the subject of right tu'o 
circumstances principally require to be ascertained 
Tirst, the powere uldcb nrc included in each right 
Secondly, the events w Inch cause or gne origin to 
the existence of a nght. These points arc determined 
upon the same principles, and ncnrl) in tlic same way, 
bj the Slohomedan as bv European legislation 
Every where Ian hns been formed, not by a previous 
survc\ and arrangement of the matters which it 
belongs to n system of law to include but bj the 
contmunl aggregation of one indindunl case to another, 
as the} occurred ford canon The onl) classifications 
therefore, which hare ever been attempted, are those 
of tlie cases which occur for decision , the states of 
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circumstances which most frequently give occasion to BOOK nr. 
disputes about rights : Now, these states of circum- Chap 5 ' 
stances are the more common of the events which 
/ constitute change of ownership, or effect the transfer 
of property . Of these events, one set, which obviously 
enough fall into a class, afe those of bargain and sale, 
oi the exchange of one article of value for another; 
this constitutes a large chapter m the Mahomedan 
code Another important class of such events are 
those which i elate to inheritance • A thud class are 
those which l elate to mils: A fourth, those which 
relate to engagements, either to pay a sum of money, 
or to perform a service: There aie other inferior 
titles, of which those relating to deposits and to bail 
are the most considerable : And under these heads is 
the matter of civil law distributed in the Mahometan 
code. 

It will not be denied that this distribution very 
closely resembles that which is made of the same 
subject in the legal systems of Europe. It will hardly 
be denied that this combination of heads as completely 
includes the subject, or all the cases of dispute le- 
spectmg ownership or right, as that combination of 
heads which we find m the codes of the west To 
show the exact degree m which the Mahomedan 
system falls short of the Christian system, but exceeds 
the Hindu, m making clear and certain the lights , 
which it means to create and uphold, would lequire a 
developement far too long and intricate for the present 
occasion. From the delineation of the great lines to, 
which the present aim has been, confined, it will appear, 
that a much higher strain of intelligence runs through 
the whole, than is to be found m the puerilities, and 
the worse than puerilities, of the Hindus. 

2. So much for the comparison of Mahomedan law 
with that of the Hindus and Europeans, m l egard to 
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book nr the anl branch, or the cobstituhon of rights •'Tn 
Chat b the penal branch, beside the selection rof'tbe acts- 
wluch shall be accounted offences* irt which selechob 
there is great uniformity all over the globe, two tilings 
are necessary, an exact definition of the act which 
the law constitutes an offence, and nn exact specifi 
dahon of the punishment which it adopts as the means 
of presenting that offence 

On the penal branch of law, the Mahofnedan, khcr 
the Roman system, is exceedingly scanty In the 
Institutes of Justinian, for example three short titles 
or chapters, out of eighteen, an the last and shortest 
of four boohs, is all that falls to the shore of tins half 
of the field of law And the whole is brotight an 
under the subhrdinate title of u Obligations arising 
from delinquency ” The arbitrary will of the judge 
(a wretched substitute) was left to supply the place of 
law The same disproportion, (and it is one of the 
mo«t remarkable points of inferiority in the nnaent 
Roman ns compared with the modem .system of juris- 
prudence) is observable m the Mahomcdan books of 
law the portion w Inch relates to the pcnnl is very 
small in comparison with that which relates to the 
non pcnnl branch of the subject > 

Tho Mahomcdan system contained, indeed, one 
law, comprehensive enough to supersede a number 
that, m all cases of iqjury to the person, retaliation 
should be the rule An eye for an eye, and n tooth 
for a tooth Tins recommends itself to n rude age 
b> the appearance of proportion But it recommends 

itself to no other hut a rude age, because it possesses 
nothing but tbe appearance of proportion and grossly 
violates the reality In this the Mahomcdan more 
nearly approached the Hindu than the European 
svstems or penal law B\ this however it avoided 
tbt ntrocilj of borne modem systems, particularly the 
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English, in ns much as it limited capital punishment, 
never allowed for offences against piopeily, to the 
single case of murder. In pint ticc too, “ the Mussul- 
man courts,” says the trandatoi of the Hedaya, “in 
alL cases short of life, undeistand the voids of the 
Koran, not as avardmg an actual ictahation, accord- 
ing to the strict litcial meaning, but an atonement 
in exact proportion to the injury.” 1 This indicates 
a considerable refinement of thought on. the subject of 
penal law; far lcmovcd fiom the brutality which 
stains the code of (lie Hindus. 

The most atiocious pail of the Mahomedan system 
of punishment, is that which rcgauls theft and robbeiy. 
Mutilation, by cutting off the hand, 01 the foot, is the 
prescubed lemedy for all higher degrees of the offence. 
This savours strongly of a barbarous state of society; 
and in this the Mahomedan and Hindu systems 
resemble one another. The translator of the Hedaya, 
though lie laments the inhumanity , inconvenience? 
and inefficiency , of this mode of punishment, yet tells 
his British countrymen ; “ They hav e nothing better 
to offer by way of substitute ; for surely their penal 
laws are still more sanguinary ” This is a heavy im- 
putation on the legislature of his country j but surely 
no good reason hinders a better system of penal re- 
medies, than that of either English or Mahomedan 
law, from being introduced into India, by an enlight- 
ened legislature, if such a thing were to he found 

One peculiarity, indicating the Work of an imma- 
ture state of the human mind, strongly distinguishes 
the Mahomedan system, while it distinguishes the 
English, in a degree scarcely, if at all, inferior. In 

, ( 1 

• The Hedaya, or Guide , a commentary on the Mussulman Laws ' 
Translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, 
by Charles Hamilton, in 4 vols 4to .Preliminary Discourse, by the 
translator, p. lxxsni 
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BOOK nr framing the several rules or ordinances which, of 
Cg * r 6 course, are intended each, to indude not a mere in 
dividual case (for then to be complete they must be 
innumerable), but sets or classes of cases it is not 
the specific, or the generic differences, but the indi- 
vidual differences, upon wlucb a great proportion of 
the rules are founded. Their mode of proceeding is 
the same, as if (taking a familiar case for the sake of 
illustration) they were to make one law to prohibit 
the stealing of a sheep , another to prohibit the steal- 
ing of a cow a third, the stealing of a horse though 
all the cases should be treated os equally criminal, 
and all subjected to the same penalty Not merely 
a good logic, but a good talent for expediting busi- 
ness, would teach that nil such coses as could be 
comprehended under one description, and were to be 
dealt with in one wny, should be included in one 
comprehensive law Tins u ould have tu o admirable 
effects The laws would first be less voluminous 
hence less obscure, mid difficult to administer In 
the second place being founded upon the generic and[ 
specific differences, the} v.cndd include all individual 
cases without exception nherens in so far ns they 
arqflbundcd upon individual distinctions, they may 
me no the number of millions, and leave us rfiany 
cases (no individual case resembling another) without 
‘ an appropriate provision 

3 Beside the laws winch mark out rights and pu- 
nishment', arc a set of laws on wluclt the execution 
of the former brandies altogether depends. These arc 
the laws nhleh constitute the system of procedure 
ortho round of operations through uhich the judicial 
services — inquiry, sentence, and enforcement — ore 
rendered 

In tlus part of the field of legislation there is a 
most remarkable difference, betuccn the Indian and 



ilic European systems. In the European system, the BOOK ill 
steps of procedure are multiplied to a great number, Chai> 5 ‘ 
and regulated by a correspondent multiplicity of rules 
In the Mahomedan, (and m this the Mahomedan and 
the < Hindu systems concur) the mode of procedure is 
simple, and not much regulated by any positive rules ; 
the Judge being left to conduct the judicial inquiry, 
in the mode which appears to him most conducive to 
its end, and falling of course into the natural and 
obvious train of operations, recommended to eveiy 
individual by ordinary good sense, when he has any 
private inquiry, analogous to the judicial, to perform. 

The parties are summoned to appear before him 4 
They state, in then order, the circumstances of the 
case, subject to examination of all sorts, for the elu- 
cidation of the facts The -evidence which they have 
-to adduce, whether of testimony or of things, is 
received : When all th6 evidence is before the Judge, 
he balances the weight of that which affirms, with 
the weight of that which denies the point in dispute ; 
and according as either preponderates, decision is 
, pronounced. 

In this department, the advantage is all on the side 
of the Indian systems. The inconvenience to which 
the Indian mode of procedure is liable consists irPthe 
arbitrary power entrusted to the Judge ; which he 
may employ either negligently, or partially and cor*, 
ruptly. Two things may here be, observed - First, 
that this inconvenience is not removed from the sys- 
tem characterised by the gi eat number oft steps and 
rules, which may be called the - technical system : 

Secondly, that it may, to a great degree, be easily 
removed from the system which is chaiacterised by 
the small number of steps and rules, which may be 
called the natural system 
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JJOOKin It is not removed from the technical system for that 
ClfAP 6 binds the Judge to nothing but an observance of the 
technical rules Now they may oil be observed in the 
most punctilious manner while the real merits of the 
case may either have been most imperfectly brought 
to light, through negligence or purposely disguised 
through corruption The observance of the tech 
meal rules by no means forces the inquiry upon the 
merits of the case and affords no security what 
soever that m regard to them the inquiry shall be 
complete 

In the next place, the power of the Judge may be 
restrained from abuse in the natural mode of pro- 
cedure, by very easy expedients. As the steps nre 
simple, they can be clearly described and a standard 
of perfection may be rendered, perfectly familiar to 
the minds of the people With this standard m tbeir 
minds, the conduct of the Judge mny be subjected to 
perfect publicity and held open to the full new, and 
unrestrained criticisms, of the people As no mi scon 
duct would thus escape detection, an efficient method 
might Im? cnsil) provided to render jt rerj difficult, 
or impossible, that it should escape the due measure 
of punishment This is the mode of obtaining good 
conduct from the Judge, ns from every other servant 
of the public not the prescription of numerous cere 
momal observances, fen of them having any edn 
ncxion with the merits of any case ninnj of them 
obstructing rather than aldingthc efficient operations 
of n rational inquiry and all taken together far better 
calculated for screening the Judge in n course of mis 
conduct than for imposing upon him anr necessity 
of good and faithful sen ice 

If the technical affords ro security for good con 
duct in the Judgi nlxnc the natural system it jk>s- 
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sesses other qualities which render it infinitely hurtful BOOK ill 
to the interests of justice. By multiplying the ope- Chap 
rations of judicature, it renders the course long, 
intricate, obscure, and treacherous. It creates delay, 
which is always a partial, often a complete denial of 
justice. It creates unnecessary expense; which is 
always positive robbery , and as often as it is above 
the means of the suitor is complete and absolute de- 
nial of justice expense, which is almost always 
above the means of the indigent, that is, the most 
numerous class ; whicli possesses, therefore, this pe- 
culiar property, that it outlaws the great body of 
mankind ; making law an instrument which any one 
may employ for the oppression of the most numerous 
portion of the species ; an instrument which they can 
scarcely at all employ for their protection 

It is instructive, and not difficult, to trace the 
causes which gave bnth to such different modes of 
judicial proceduie m the two countries. The dif- 
ference arose from the different situation of the 
judges It arose from the diffeient means presented 
- to the judges of drawing a profit out of the business 
which they had to perform ' In India, as the state 
of manners and opinions permitted them to receive 
bnbes, they had no occasion to look out for any other 
means of drawing as much money as possible ffohi 
the suitors , and, therefore, they- allowed the course 
of inquiry to fall into the straight, the shortest, and 
easiest channel In England,' the state of manners 
and opinions rendered it very inconvenient, and in 
some measure dangefous, to leceive bribes. The 
judges were, therefore, induced to look out for other 
means of rendering their business profitable to them- 
selves. The state of manners and opinions allowed 
them to take fees upon each of the different judicial 
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operations It 'was, therefore, an obvious expedient 
to multiply these operations to excess to render them 
os numerous, and not only os numerous, but as 
ensnaring as possible For with a view to fees, it 
was of prodigious importance, after the operations 
had teen rendered as numerous as possible, to create 
pretexts for performing them twice over This was 
easily done, by rendering the operations, imposed upon 
the suitors, so nice, and intricate and equivocal, that 
it was hardly possible to observe them in such a 
manner as to preclude exception and by making it 
a rule, that as soon as any misobsemlnce was laid 
hold of by the judge the whole of the preceding 
operations, how exactly soever performed, should be 
set aside, and the suit Ordained to commence anew 
This re-commencement, accordingly, this double per- 
formance of the ceremonies, double payment of the 
fees, is one of the most remarkable features in the 
English system of procedure 

Two persons in the Mahomedan courts, the Cauzee 
and Mooftee, share between them, on each occasion 
the functions of the judge The Mooftee attends m 
order to expound the sacred text the Cauzec is the 
person who imestigates the question of fact, and 
carries into execution what he receives a s the mean- 
ing of the law 1 

The following passage discovers a correct mode of 
tlunking whatever disconformity may havebeen found 
between the rule and the practice M It is incumbent on 
theSultan to select for thcoffice of Cauzec a person u ho 
is capable of thsobarging the duties of it, and passing 
decrees, and who is also in a superlative degree just 
and virtuous for the prophet has said // hoever 
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appoints a person to the discharge of any office, book III. 
whilst there is another among Jus subjects more CllAP h ' 
qualified for the same than the person so appointed , 
docs surely commit an injury with respect to the 
rights of God, the prophet , and the Mussulmans ” 1 

Publicity u ns an nnpoitant principle in the Maho- 
medan jurisprudence. For the hall of justice, “the 
principal mosque,” says the law, “is the most eligible 
place, if it be situated within the city , because it is 
the most notorious.” J 

Thei e is no pai t of the rules of procedure which more 
strongly indicate the maturity or immaturity of the 
human mind, than the i ules of evidence. There is 
scarcely any part of the Mahomedan system, where 
it si lows to greater advantage. On many points its 
rules of e\idence are not inferior , in some they are 
preferable, to those of the European systems. Its ex- 
clusion of evidence, for example, is not so extensive, 
and, in the same propoilion, not so mischievous as the 
English Theie aie othei cases, however, in which 
inferiority appears Reckoning women’s testimony 
inferior to that of men (they have less correctness, 
says the law, both m observation and memory — 
which so long as their education is inferior will no 
doubt be the case), the Mahomedan law makes some 
very absurd rules In all criminal cases, the testimony 
of the woman is excluded: and m questions of property, 
the evidence of two women is held only equal to that 
of one man ; as if one class of women may not be better 
educated than another class of men, and them testi- 
mony, therefore, more to be depended upon Under 
Mahomedan customs, indeed, which exclude the 
women from the acquisition of knowledge and expe- 
rience, the regulation had less of impropriety than it 

1 Hcdaya, u 6 15 5 Ibid 650. 
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would have in a itate of things more favourable to 
the mental powers of the sex There is nothing, 
however, in the Mahomed an laws of evidence, to com 
pare with many absurdities of the Hindu system, 
which makes perjury, m certain cases a virtue. 

IV The Ta^es — To a great extent the Mabo- 
medans followed the plan of taxation which was es- 
tablished under the native government of the Hindus 
The great source of the revenue was the proportion, 
exacted by the sovereign, of the gross produce of the 
land. The Emperor Akbar was celebrated as having 
placed the details of collection in a better state, than 
what that important business had ever been seen in 
before From what has been observed of the prac- 
tice of existing Hindu governments , and, from the 
superior share of intelligence which the Mnhomcdans 
brought to the business of state, -ue may infer, with 
sufficient assurance, that the improvement introduced 
by that people was not inconsiderable Hint the 
Mahomcdan pnnees generally made use of Hindus in 
affairs of revenue , and even employed them as their 
instruments in the reforms to which they were led, 
is not inconsistent with the supposition, that the busi 
ness was better managed under the Mnhomcdans 
than under the Hindus. Tor the details of collection 
which n re\ enue chiefly den\ cd from a proportion of 
the gross produce of the land rendered cxccssivel) 
operose and complex an intimate acquaintance 
w ith the language and manners of the people was 
indispensably required and that acquaintance Hin 
dus alone posses^ There is nothing to hinder the 
Hindus, as nny other people, from being well qunh- 
fied to lie used as instruments in a business in which 
tbcj might lm\c been utterly incapable of being the 
principals The methods devised, with considerable 
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skill, under the Emperor Akbar, for preventing the BOOK 
two gieat abuses incident to the machinery of collec- ClIAF 
lion ; the oppression of the people , and embezzle- 
ment of the king’s revenue; appear to have preserved 
their virtue, not much impaired, all the time, during 
which any vigour remained in the Mogul govern- 
ment; and to have become altogether neglected, only 
when each province, as the empiie fell to pieces, be- 
came an independent, petty state , and when the 
feeble and necessitous soveieign of each petty state 
was unable to contend either with his own vices, or 
those of his agents. i * * * 5 

V Religion. — Under this head very few wmrdb 
are lequned; because the superiority of the Malio- 
medans, in respect of religion, is beyond all dispute. 

To the composition of the Koran was brought an 
acquaintance w*ith the Jewish and Christian scriptures; 
by which the writer, notwithstanding his mental 
mdeness, appears to have gicatly profited , and as- 
signing, as w r e aic disposed to assign, very little value 
to the lofty expressions regarding the Divine perfec- 
tions, in the Koian, as well as to those m the Vedas, 


i “ The moderation of the tribute imposed by all Mahomedan con- 
querors, and the simplicity of their method of collecting it, accounts for 
the surprising facility with which they retained possession of their con- 
quests The form of their government was despotic , but in fact it was 
not oppressive to the mass of the conquered people. In general, they 
introduced no change, but in the army, and in the name of the sove- 
reign ” Francis, Plan for a Settlement of the Revenues of Bengal, 
par 9 “ The gentiles (Hindus) arc better contented to live under the 

Mogul’s laus than under Pagan princes, for the Mogul taxes them 
gently, and every one knows what he must pay, but the Pagan kings 
or princes tax at discretion, making their own avarice the standard of 
equity, besides, there were formerly many small Rajahs, that used, 

upon frivolous occasions, to pick quarrels with one another, and before 

they could be made friends again, their subjects were forced to open 

both their veins and purses to gratify ambition or folly ” Hamilton’s 
New Account of the East Indies, 11 26. 

5 
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BOOK ill w*e find the absurdities in the Koran, by w hich those 
Cbjj & lofty ideas are contradicted, inconsiderable, both in 
number and degree, compared wuth those which 
abound in the religions system of the Hindus. 

VI Minxebs. In this respect the superiority of 
the Mohomcdans was most remarkable The principal 
portion of the manners of the Hindus was founded 
upon the cruel and pernicious distinction of castes 
A system of manners proceeding-, like that of the 
Molioraedans, upon the supposition of the natural 
equality of mankind, constituted such a difference in 
behalf of all that is good for human nature, as it is 
hardly possible to value too high Another great 
portion of the manners of the Hindus consisted in 
the performance of religious ceremonies In cere- 
monies to the last degree contemptible and absurd, 
very often tormenting and detestable, n great propor- 
tion of the life of every Hindu is, or ought to be 
consumed The religion of the Moslem is stript of 
ceremonies to n degree no where else exemplified 
among nations in the lower stages of civilization 
As so great a portion of human life is devoted to-, 
the preparation and eryoyment of food the great 
diversity between a diet wholly \ cgetnblc, and one 
which may in any degree consist of animal food 
fmphes a considerable diversity fn one grand portion 
of the details of ordinary life. Abstinence from In 
toxicating liquors is a feature almost equal!) strong 
in the manners of both Mahomednos and Hindus. 

In point of address and temper, the Maliomedon is 
less soft, les* smooth and winning than the Hindu 
Of course he is not so well liked liy Jus lord and 
master the Englishman who desires to lmvc nothing 
more to do w ith him, than to rccclrc Ills obedience 
Jn truth, the Hindu like the eunuch, excels m the 
1 
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qualities of a slave. The indolence, the security, the 
pride of the despot, political or domestic, find less to 
hurt them m the obedience of the Hindu, than in 
that of almost any other portion of the species. But 
if less soft, the Mahomedan is more manly, more 
vigorous. He more nearly resembles our own half- 
civilized ancestors , who, though moie rough, were 
not moie gross; though less supple in behaviour, 
were still more susceptible of increased civilization, 
than a people in the state of the Hindus. " ' 

In the still more important qualities, which con- 
stitute what we call the moral character, the Hindu, 
as we have already seen, ranks very low ; and the 
Mahomedan is little, if at all above him. The same 
insincerity, mendacity, and perfidy , the same indif- 
ference to the feelings of others , the same prostitu- 
tion and venality , 1 are conspicuous m both. The 
Mahomedans are profuse, when possessed of wealth, 
and devoted to pleasure^ the Hindus are almost 
always penurious and ascetic 

VII The Arts The comparison has been so 
fully exhibited, between the Persians and Hindus, in 
respect to progress in the arts, m that chapter of the 
preceding book, in which the aits of the Hindus have 
been described, and it is so well known, that the. 


1 Sir Thomas Roe, speaking of’ even the Mogul Emperor and his 
court, says, “ Experience had taught me that there was no faith 
among these barbarians ” Journal in ^Churchill’s Voyages, i 799. 
Contrasting the opposition he met with, when he had not, and the 
^obsequiousness when he had something to give, he says, l<< This made 
irje sensible of the poor spirits of those people Asaph Khan [the 
minister] was become so much our friend, m hopes to buy some trifles, 
that he would have betrayed his own son to serve us, and was my 
huqrble servant ” Ibid. Sir Thomas Roe said it was better not to 
send ambassadors to the Mogul’s court, but to employ the money in 
bribing. “ Half my charge,” said he, “ shall corrupt all this court to 
be your sja^cs ” Letter to the E I Company, Ibid, p .S09. 
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Mabomednn conquerors of India carried with them 
in perfection the arts of thfc Persians, that under this 
head scarcely any thing remains to be adduced 

Of the mechanical arts, those of architecture, jew- 
eller)', and the fabrication of cloth, appeared to be 
the only arts for which admiration has been bestowed 
upon the Hindus In the first two, the Hindus were 
found decidedly inferior to the Mahomednns. Of the 
Mabomednn structures, some are hardly exceeded by 
the finest monuments of architecture in Europe The 
characteristic circumstance of building an arch, the 
Hindus were totally ignonmt of the Mohomcdans 
excelled m it 1 If in any thing the Mahomednns 
were inferior to the Hindus, it was m the productions 
of the loom though it is doubtful whether as high 
specimens of art, the silks and vehets of the Persians 
are not as wonderful as the fine muslins of the 
Hindus 

In making roads and bridges, one of the most ini 
portant of all the applications of human labour and 
slall, the Hindus, before the invasion of the Maho* 
medans, appear to hare gone verj little beyond the 
state of the most barbarous nations Wc have seen, 
in the extract Intel) produced from the Institutes of 
Timur, that this was a primary care of go\ernmcnt 
among the Moguls, before they become the conquerors 
of Hindustan 

In the fine arts as they arc usuall) called or those 
of music, painting and sculpture the reader has ol 
ready traced, with me, a remarkable coincidence in 
the progress of the Mahomednns, the Chinese and 
the Hindus- In pointing the taste, as well as the 
mechanical fncuU) of nil these nations, resemble one 
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another in a degree that is singular and surprising, book hi , 
In music, the Hindus appear to be inferior , as, in Chaf 5 
sculpture, the Persians superior, to the other two. 

Whether war is to be ranked among the fine or 
the coarse arts ; and whatever the relative portion of 
the poAvers of mind which it i equires ; the art may be 
expected to exist in a state of lngher perfection among 
a people Avho are more, than a people Avho are less 
advanced in the scale of intelligence. When a number 
of people comparatively few, oveicome and hold in 
subjection a number of people comparatively large, - 
the inference is a legitimate one, (unless something 
appear \vhich gave the small number some wonderful 
advantage), that the art of war is m a state of higher 
perfection among the conquering people, than the 
conquered This inference, in the case of the Ma- 
homedans and Hindus, is confiimed by every thing 
Avhich we know Avith respect to both those people. 

VIII. Literature. In this important article, it 
will be impossible to shoAV that the Hindus had the 
superiority in one single particular. It will not be 
disputed, it is probable, that m almost every parti- 
cular a decided superiority was on the side of their 
invaders The only branches of Hindu literature to 
which the admirers of Hindu civilization have called 
for any admiration, are the mathematics and the 
poetry. 

With regard to the mathematics, it is rather the 
supposed antiquity, than the high progress of the 
s6ience, among the Hindus, at which any wonder has 
been expressed. Whatever the case in regard to 
antiquity , it is abundantly certain that the science 
existed among the Mahomedans, acquainted to a 
considerable degree with the mathematics of Europe, 
in a state not less high, than it was foimd among the 
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book TTI Hindus and that point is nil w bich is material to 
CnA1> 5 tlie present purpose 

Of the poctr} of the Hindus I have already endea- 
voured to convey a precise Idea On the present 
occasion it appears sufficient to say that •even those 
who make the highest demand upon us for admiration 
of the poetry of the Hindus, allow, ns Sir William 
Jones, for example, that the poetry of the Persians is 
superior Compare the Mnhabarat the great narra- 
tive poem of the Hindus, with the Shah Namah, the 
great narratn e poem of the Persians the departure 
from nature and probability is less wild and extrava- 
gant the incidents arc less foolish the fictions arc 
more ingenious all to a great degree, in the work of 
the Mnhomcdnn author, than in that of the Hindu 
But the grand article in which the superiority of 
the Mahometans appears is TustOTy As all our 
knowledge is biult upon experience the recordation 
or the past for the guidance of the future is one of 
thd effects in which the utility of the art of writing 
principal!) consists. Of this most important branch of 
literature the Hindus were totally destitute Among 
the Mohomcdans of India the art of composing history 
has been earned to greater perfection than in any 
other part of Asm. In point of simplicity and good 
scn«c there is no specimen even of Persian lnstoiy 
known to the European scholar which can vie with 
the works of Tcnshta, or the interesting Memoir* of 
Gliolam Hussein, the Seer Mutakharccn Beside the 
host specimens of Persian histor), it is worth) of 
remark that the best specimen also of Pcrsion poctiy, 
the celebrated Shah Namah, was produced among 
the Mahomcdnn conquerors of Hindustan. 


NOTE A. p. 71. 


The most authentic source of infoi motion, yet open to the 
research of the European scholar on the metaphysical, as on 
other ideas of the learned Hindus, is the volume of the Institu- 
tions of Menu This celebrated, authoutative, and di vine work 
contains, as is usual with the sacred books of the Hindus, a 
specimen of all their knowledge , cosmogbny, theology, physics, 
metaphysics, government, jurisprudence, and economics From 
the account which m this work is lendered of the origin of the 
mind and its faculties, very sure conclusions may be drawn 
respecting the extent and accuracy of the psychological know- 
ledge of the people by whom that account is delivered and 
believed. 

The inspired author of this divine work informs the believing 
Hindu that, “ From the supreme soul, Brahma, the Creator, 
drew forth mind, existing substantially, though unperceived by - 
sense, immaterial” 1 * The principal words here employed are 
vague and obscure, and no distinct meaning can be assigned to 
' them. What is meant by “ existing substantially ? ” What is 
meant by “ immaterial “ To exist substantially,” if it have 
any meaning, is to be a substance. But this is inconsistent 
with the idea which we ascribe to the word immaterial ; and 
there is, in many other passages, abundant reason to conclude 
that the word, with its usual lednmgs, here translated^ “ imma- 
terial,” by Sir William Jones, meant nothing, m the conception 
-of a Hindu, but a certain au, or ether, too fine to be perceived 
by the organs of sense. 

Immediately after the woids we have just quoted, it is added; 

“ And before mind, or the reasoning power, he produced con- 1 
sciousness, the internal monitor, the iulei” s Consciousness, 
a faculty of the mind, is here represented as created before 
the mind, the quality before the substratum It is subjoined 
m the next words, “ And before them both” (that is, before the 
mind and consciousness) “hepioduced the great principle of 
the soul, or first expansion of the divine idea .” 3 Here is 'a 
third production, which is neithei the mind, nor consciousness 
What is it ? To this we have no answer As to the term “ first 

1 Laws of Menu, ch i 14 See the pass^e quoted at length , supra, 

vol i p 425 

<* Lavs of Menu, cb i 14. 
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expansion of the divine idea," winch may be suspected to be a 
giou rather than a translation It is mere jargon with no more 
m inin g thfin the cawing of rooks In the same manner’* — 
(that U, according to the construction of the sentence before 
min d and consciousness — ) ‘ he created the fire perceptions of 
sense and the fire organs of perception ” 1 Another faculty 
of the mind, perception is thus u creation antecedent to mind 
The organs ot perception too or bodily part, are a separate 
creation perceiving organs, which belong to no percemng 
being 

The following text, which are the words next in order ex 
hibits a curious sample of metaphysical ideas Having at once 
pervaded, with emanations from the supreme spirit, the mi- 
nutest portions of six principles immensely operative, conscious- 
ness, and the five perceptions, the Creator framed all crea 
Hires." Consciousness, and the five perceptions, existed ante- 
cedently to all creatures consciousness and perception without 
conscious and perceiving beings. What is meant by the mmuto 
portions of consciousness ? How can consciousness be supposed 
divided into portions either mmole or large especially when we 
are told that the mind is immaterial ? What, too are we to 
understand by the minute portions of a perception? As to the 
mere jargon, such as M pervnding consciousness and the five 
perceptions with emanations from the supreme spirit," it I* 
unnecessary to offer on it any remarks 

'' o arc next informed, that * the minutest particles of visible 
nature have a depen dance on those six emanations from God ," 1 
What b meant by these six emanations is not very definitely 
expressed- The six thmgi that are spoken of ore consciousness 
and the five perceptions and it is proboblo that they are meant. 
But how visible nature should depend upon conscious acts and 
the five perceptions, does not appear Certain ojher emanations 
from God, however, aro spoken of with which consciousness 
and the five perceptions were pervaded and perhaps it was 
meant that the minutest particles of matter depend on them 
Hut this is only barbarous Jar g o n 

In the following verse it it stud, that from these six emu 
nations proceed the great elements endued with peculiar powers, 
and mtnd with operations infinitely subtle tho un perishable 
cause of oil apparent form.” 4 It b still ft difficulty what is 
meant by the six emanations If those arc meant with which 
consciousness and the five perceptions arc pervaded no idem 
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whatever can be annexed to the words , they aie totally without 
a meaning, and that is all. If consciousness and the five pei- 
ceptions be, as seems probable, the emanations m question, m 
what manner do the great elements and mind proceed from 
consciousness and the five perceptions? Mind would thus pro- 
ceed from certain of its own operations. 

It is added in the succeeding sentence, “ Tins universe, there- 
fore, is compacted from the minute portions of those seven 
divine and active principles, the great soul, or first emanation, 
consciousness, and five perceptions, a mutable universe from 
immutable ideas ” 1 Here it appears that the great soul, as 
well as consciousness and the perceptions, can be divided into 
portions The great soul is not therefore immaterial, according 
to our sense of the word , and still less can either that, or the 
perceptions and consciousness be immaterial, if the universe, a 
great part of which is surely material, can be compacted from 
portions of them u A mutable universe,” it is said, “ from 
immutable ideas ,” therefore, the great soul, consciousness, and 
the five perceptions, are not realities, though divisible into 
poitions, they are only ideas' What conclusions are we en- 
titled to form respecting the intellectual state of a people who 
can be charmed with doctrine like tins ? 2 

In the following passage, and there are others of a similar 
import, we find a specimen of those beginnings which are made 
at-an early stage of society, to refine in the modes of conceiving 
the mental operations “ Self-love,” it is said, “ is no laudable 
motive , yet an exemption from self-love is not to be found m 
this world on self-love is grounded the study of scripture, and 
the practice of actions recommended m it ” 3 The absurdity 
lies, m not perceiving, that if no action pioceedmg from self- 
love is virtuous , and if there is no 'action which does not pro- 
ceed from self-love , then is therq no virtue m the world, which 
is far from being the subject of Hindu belief. 

1 Laws of Menu, ch i 19 

* Not only are consciousness and the five perceptions regarded as sepa- 
rate existences, and separate products of creative potter, hut various other 
operations of the mind, and even states of the affections Thus, among 
the other creations, it is said, that the Creator “ gave being to devotion, 
speech, complacency, desire, and tt rath ” (Laws of Menu, ch i 25) 

3 Ibid, ch ii 2 ' 
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